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To 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  OHIO 

in  the 

ARMY  AND  NAVY 

of  the 

UNITED  STATES 


“They  ceecU  must  fight 

To  male*;  true  pe&cs  then  own; 

They  needs  must  combat  might  with  might. 
Or  might  would  wia  alone.*’ 
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FOREWORD 


np  HE  chief  merit  herein  is  this : for  the  first 
time  there  is  presented  in  a single  volume 
with  continuity,  brevity  and  historical 
accuracy  the  narration  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  four  wars  waged 
by  the  National  Government,  viz. : the  War  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
War  with  Spain. 

For  that  purpose  1 have  freely  used  with 
modifications,  the  chapters  that  I wrote  for  Ran- 
dall and  Ryan’s  History  of  O lio. 

I have  purposely  avoided,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  exactitude,  a work  of  crowded  statistical 
detail  and  mere  naked  recital.  On  the  contrary, 
1 have  in  its  historical  composition,  while  adher- 
ing to  the  facts,  given  to  the  reader  the  heroic 
accomplishments  of  the  four  wars  in  a narration 
that  I hope  will  awaken  love  for  his  country  and 
pride  in  his  state. 

From  these  pages  he  will  learn  that  Ohio  has 
never  failed  in  her  duty  to  the  Nation.  When- 
ever she  has  been  called  upon  in  its  defense  for 
men  or  money  her  lives  and  treasure  have  been 
ge nerc u slv  tendered . 
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FOREWORD 


. \ 


At  a time  when  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a 
great  war  in  which  Ohio  is  doing  her  part  so 
effectively  and  loyally,  it  will  surely  be  an  in- 
spiration and  lesson  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  State  to  recur  to  the  patriotic  conduct  and 
illustrious  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 

Daniel  J.  Ryan. 

Columbus,  O.,  1917. 
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OHIO  IN  FOUR  WARS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  WAR  OF  1812 


HE  second  war  with  England,  usually 


called  the  “War  of  1812/’  was  declared 


by  the  United  States,  June  18,  1812.  It 


grew  out  of  a long  series  of  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  that  were  a provocation  to, 
and  an  attack  on  our  national  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. In  her  arrogance  England  assumed 
the  right  to  search  American  ships  and  impress 
therefrom  into  her  service  all  seamen  who  had 
at  any  time  been  British  subjects,  claiming  that 
“once  an  Englishman,  -always  an  Englishman.*' 
In  doing  this,  many  American  born  citizens  were 
impressed,  as  well  as  duly  naturalized  citizens 
who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  outrageous  instance  of  this  practice 
occurred  in  1807 ; the  American  frigate,  “Chesa- 
peake,” commanded  by  Commodore  Barron,  was 
fired  on  by  the  British  frigate.  “Leopard,”  and 
compelled  to  deliver  four  American  seamen. 
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This  event  greatly  angered  the  American  people, 
and  aided  in  the  formation  of  a war  sentiment. 

In  violation  of  former  treaties  Great  Britain 
maintained  forts  and  posts  on  American  soil, 
and  encouraged  numerous  barbarities  by  Indian 
tribes,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  paying 
the  savages  for  American  scalps.  Everything 
that  could  be  done  to  exasperate  this  country 
England  tried.  One  event  in  particular  created 
intense  indignation  among  the  American  people. 
Some  of  the  retaliatory  legislation  of  Congress 
against  England  created  much  dissatisfaction  in 
New  England,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
Eastern  States  would  secede  from  the  Union. 
Hearing  of  this  report,  Sir  Janies  Craig,  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  employed  a secret 
agent  named  John  Henry  to  go  into  New 
England  “to  make  observations  and  report  the 
prospects,  in  case  the  foreign  difficulties  should 
be  continued,  of  a division  of  the  United  States.51 
This  agent  spent  three  months  “feeling  out55 
public  sentiment,  and  found  no  disunion  opinions, 
but  rather  opposition  to  the  legislation.  He 
made  regular  reports  to  the  Canadian  authority. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  work  he  applied  for 
his  pay,  which  was  refused  him. 

Furious  at  this  treatment,  he  presented  him- 
self to  President  Madison  and  sold  him  all  the 
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papers  and  correspondence  of  his  mission,  in- 
cluding important  letters  of  the  British  Ministry, 
for  $50,000.  Madison  turned  over  all  these 
papers  to  the  Twelfth  Congress  in  March,  1812. 
England  in  the  meantime  was  continuing  her 
depredations  on  our  vessels,  and  this  Henry 
affair  was  the  last  straw.  An  intense  war  feel- 
ing was  prevalent  everywhere  except  in  New 
England.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  manly 
course  left  but  to  fight.  Henry  Clay,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
speech  in  Congress  on  England's  attitude,  said: 
“We  have  complete  proof  of  her  capture  of  our 
ships,  in  her  exciting  our  frontier  Indians  to 
hostility,  and  in  her  sending  an  emissary  to  our 
cities  to  excite  civil  war,  and  that  she  will  do 
anything  to  destroy  us.  Our  resolution  and 
spirit  are  our  only  dependence.”  The  act  de- 
claring war  followed.  It  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Federalists,  but  Clay  represented  the 
desires  and  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
when  he  declared  that  the  war  would  be  just, 
and  would  have  for  its  object  “free  trade  and 
sailors’  rights  against  the  intolerable  and  oppres- 
sive acts  of  British  power  on  the  ocean.” 

The  war  in  which  the  Nation  was  about  to 
engage  placed  the  young  state  of  Ohio  in  a 
most  trying  situation.  By  virtue  of  her  posi- 
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tion  it  would  be  largely  fought  within  or  adjacent 
to  her  boundaries.  It  demanded  of  her  the  best 
of  her  resources  both  in  men  and  money.  She 
was  amply  able  to  meet  all  these  demands,  and 
did  so  with  patriotic  promptness.  That  Ohio 
could  do  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  population  in  1803  was 
slightly  over  45,000;  in  1810  it  had  increased  to 
230,750.  She  was  therefore  enabled  when  the 
call  to  arms  came  to  send  to  the  field  more  than 
her  share  of  defenders,  thus  contributing  to  the 
glory  of  the  Nation  and  to  her  own  patriotic 
record. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Ohic  that  Return  Jona- 
than Meigs,  Jr.,  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair 
at  this  critical  period.  He  was  one  of  the  type 
of  men  that  did  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  State.  He  was  born  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1765.  He  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  father,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  in  1788  as 
one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Marietta.  The 
senior  Meigs  was  a valiant  Revolutionary  officer, 
with  a brilliant  record  at  Long  Island,  Stony 
Point  and  Quebec.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Jr., 
graduated  with  honor  at  Yale  in  1785,  and  thus, 
like  many  of  the  Ohio  pioneers,  he  took  with  him 
into  the  Western  country  the  culture  and  refine- 
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ment  of  his  native  State.  Pioneer  life  had 
attractions  for  him.  He  loved  its  free  and  ad- 
venturous spirit,  and  entered  into  close  com- 
panionship with  the  leaders  of  the  new  country. 
In  1803-4  he  was  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  a position  which  he  resigned  to  accept 
from  President  Jefferson  the  appointment  of 
commandant  of  the  United  States  troops  and 
militia  of  the  St.  Charles  District  of  Louisiana. 
This  afforded  him  a military  experience  that  was 
useful  to  him  in  subsequent  years.  He  also 
served  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  Territory  for  1805-6.  In  1807  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Michigan  Territory.  This  commission 
he  resigned  in  October  of  the  same  year  to  be- 
come a candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He 
received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  this 
office,  but  was  declared  ineligible.  Pie  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ohio 
and  served  from  January  6,  1809,  to  May  1, 
1810.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  Governor,  in 
which  position  he  continued  until  March  25, 
1814,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship  in  President  Monroe’s  Cabinet.  Pie 
filled  the  place  until  June,  1823,  when  he  retired 
to  Marietta  where  he  died  March  29,  1825. 

This  survey  of  his  life  enables  us  to  see  that 
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he  was  one  who  had  the  executive  force  to  meet 
the  events  as  they  occurred.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  of  him  that  during  this  war  he  did  more 
than  any  other  governor  to  aid  the  country  by 
a prompt  organization  of  the  militia.  When 
mutterings  of  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain 
were  heard,  Governor  Meigs  was  quick  to  realize 
the  importance  of  his  position  and  the  necessity 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  struggle.  The  National  govern- 
ment had  ordered  him  to  mobilize  1,200  men, 
preparatory  to  garrisoning  the  fort  at  Detroit 
and  effecting  a defense  against  the  English  in 
Canada.  In  response  to  this  call,  three  regi- 
ments of  Ohio  militia  were  assembled  at  Dayton 
in  May,  1812;  the  first  from  the  Scioto  Valley, 
under  Colonel!  Duncan  McArthur,  the  second 
from  the  Miami  Valley,  under  Colonel  James 
Findlay,  and  the  third  from  eastern  Ohio,  under 
Colonel  Lewis  Cass.  The  troops  were  raised 
without  difficulty.  Ohio,  even  in  that  early  day, 
was  prompt  to  furnish  her  quota  for  the  defense 
of  the  common  country,  and  more  men  offered 
their  services  than  could  be  accepted  under  the 
call.  Citizens  of  the  best  families  readily  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  ranks  and  eagerly 
entered  the  service  of  their  country.  No 
adequate  equipment  for  the  little  army  had  been 
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provided,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  camp 
without  tents.  It  was  the  middle  of  May  before 
blankets  and  other  equipment  arrived  from 
Cincinnati. 

William  Hull,  Governor  of  the  Michigan 
Territory  and  Brigadier  General  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops.  He  came  to  Cincinnati 
on  April  22,  from  Washington,  accompanied  by 
his  aides,  Captain  Hickman  and  Captain 
Abraham  F.  Hull,  his  son.  He  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  Columbian  Inn,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Second  Streets, 
then  the  principal  tavern  of  the  town.  During 
the  last  of  April  and  the  first  week  of  May  he 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  transportation  of  the  army.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May  he  proceeded  to  Dayton  where 
on  the  25th,  Governor  Meigs  turned  over  to  him 
the  command  of  the  Ohio  troops  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Governor  addressed  the  troops  and  con- 
gratulated them  that  they  were  to  serve  under 
a distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  who,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
and  Governor  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  to 
which  they  were  about  to  march,  was  especially 
fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  conduct  sue- 
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cessfully  the  campaign  that  had  been  planned. 
Colonel  Lewis  Cass  aroused  much  enthusiasm  in 
a few  well  directed  words. 

General  Hull  then  addressed  the  troops,  and 
created  a most  favorable  impression.  He  com- 
mended their  patriotism,  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  rigid  discipline,  and  concluded  as  follows: 
‘‘In  marching  through  a wilderness  memorable 
for  savage,  barbarity,  you  will  remember  the 
causes  by  which  that  barbarity  has  been  hereto- 
fore excited.  In  viewing  the  ground  stained  by 
the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  suppress  the  feelings  of  indignation. 
Passing  by  the  ruins  of  a fortress,  erected  in  our 
territory  by  a foreign  nation  in  times  of  peace, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  the 
savages  to  hostility,  and  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  conducting  a barbarous  war,  must 
remind  you  of  that  system  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice which  that  nation  has  continually 
practiced,  and  which  the  spirit  of  an  indignant 
people  can  no  longer  endure.” 

There  was  in  this  address  nothing  to  suggest 
an  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign 
upon  which  the  little  army  was  about  to  venture 
with  enthusiastic  anticipations.  General  Hull 
had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  with  credit, 
and  had  won  honors  under  General  Anthony 
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Wayne  at  Stony  Point;  but  he  was  now  old  and 
fat,  and  had  lost  his  energy  both  of  body  and 
mind.  A more  unfortunate  selection  could  not 
have  been  made  to  lead  this  campaign.  Never- 
theless, his  dignified  and  soldierly  bearing,  with 
his  eloquent  words,  inspired  confidence,  and  the 
troops  began  their  northward  march  with  every 
assurance  of  success. 

While  at  that  early  day  Ohio  had  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  in  many  portions  of  the 
State  the  forests  were  giving  way  to  cultivated 
farms,  the  means  of  communication  and  trans^ 
portation  were  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
For  the  most  part  the  road  to  the  northwest  was 
over  miry  wagon  trails  and  along  the  out- 
skirts of  impassable  swamps.  The  over-arching 
branches  were  the  chief  protection  against  the 
inclement  weather.  Ague  chills  shook  the 
sturdy  frames  of  the  pioneer  soldiers.  The 
ambuscade  of  the  savage  foe  was  ever  imminent, 
and  danger  lurked  in  many  forms  by  the  river 
bank  and  the  portage  trail.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  under  these  conditions  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  was  necessarily  slow  and 
hazardous. 

When  the  troops  reached  Urbana  they  were 
joined  by  a regiment  of  regulars  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Miller,  a veteran  of  Tippecanoe. 
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From  this  point  General  Hull,  with  a force  of 
about  1.900  men,  marched  through  forests  and 
marshes,  and  after  enduring  many  hardships, 
arrived  at  the  Maumee  Rapids  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Here  the  bad  judgment  of  Hull  began  to 
be  manifest.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew 
the  English  were  in  force  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  he  transferred  to  a schooner  the 
sick,  with  the  stores  and  baggage  of  the 
army,  including  even  his  military  papers.  The 
schooner  proceeded  down  the  Maumee  into  the 
Lake  and  when  opposite  Malden,  was  captured 
by  a British  gunboat.  Hulks  military  papers, 
including  instructions  and  plans  of  the  campaign, 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  General  Brock,  the 
military  Governor  of  Canada.  In  the  meantime 
the  English  were  on  the  alert  and  were  making 
vigorous  preparation  to  concentrate  their  forces 
at  Malden,  a fort  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Detroit  River  and  not  far  from  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Erie. 

After  many  delays  General  Hulks  army 
arrived  at  Detroit,  July  5.  His  forces  were 
easily  superior  to  the  enemy  and  by  prompt 
action  he  might  have  overthrown  the  British 
before  their  reinforcements  arrived.  He  did  not 
choose  to  do  this,  but  rested  contentedly  in  the 
security  of  the  fort.  General  Brock,  taking 
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advantage  of  this  delay,  gathered  a large  force 
of  British  and  Indians.  To  the  latter  under 
the  leadership  of  Tecumseh,  and  numbering 
fully  1,000  he  held  forth  the  alluring  prospect 
of  restoring  their  hunting  grounds  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  Indians  were  pleased  with  his 
confident  assurances.  In  a subsequent  inter- 
view Tecumseh  and  other  chiefs  pledged  their 
united  support  against  the  Americans.  The 
British  and  their  Indian  allies  then  proceeded 
to  Sandwich,  opposite  Detroit,  which  was 
evacuated  at  their  approach,  and  planted  a bat" 
tery  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  within  the 
walls  of  which  Hull  had  collected  his  forces. 
The  American  artillerists  wished  to  fire  upon 
the  battery  as  soon  as  it  was  unmasked,  but  Hull 
forbade  this  and  the  enemy  proceeded  without 
molestation  in  their  preparation  for  an  assault. 
The  indecision  and  timidity  of  their  general 
greatly  exasperated  the  Americans.  In  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
prey  of  conflicting  purposes  and  emotions. 
Unfortunately  at  this  critical  juncture  he  had 
sent  two  of  his  ablest  officers,  Colonels  Cass  and 
McArthur,  to  open  up  communication  with  the 
River  Raisin.  He  was  deceived  by  letters  in- 
tended to  be  intercepted,  into  the  belief  that 
Brock's  army  had  been  reinforced  by  a large 
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force  of  British  regulars.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  Captain  Snell ing  to  cross  the 
river  and  make  a night  attack  on  the  works  of 
the  enemy.  In  his  trepidation  he  magnified  the 
real  dangers  of  the  situation.  The  enemy  was 
gradually  hemming  him  in  on  every  side.  His 
supply  of  provisions  was  running  low,  and  he 
saw  little  prospect  of  receiving  more  from  Ohio. 
If  the  fort  should  be  taken  after  a battle  he 
feared  that  there  would  be  a general  massacre 
of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  by  the  Indians. 

When  Brock  had  completed  his  preparations 
for  an  attack,  on  August  15,  he  summoned  Hull 
to  unconditional  surrender,  and  declared  that  the 
large  body  of  Indians  attached  to  the  British 
army  would  be  beyond  control  the  moment  the 
contest  should  commence.  He  seems  to  have 
understood  fully  how  to  play  upon  the  fears  of 
the  aged  American  general.  Hull  hesitated  long 
before  he  replied.  His  officers  were  confident 
of  their  ability  to  hold  the  fort  and  eager  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  and  he  finally  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  to  surrender.  Soon 
afterward  the  British  bombardment  of  the  fort 
began.  For  some  time  firing  was  returned  with 
spirit.  On  the  morning  of  the  36th  the  British 
landed  without  molestation  on  the  American  side 
and  advanced  upon  the  fort.  With  them  came 
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Tecumseh  and  seven  hundred  of  his  warriors. 
As  they  advanced,  Hull  ordered  his  troops  to 
withdraw  within  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward, 
without  consulting  his  officers,.,  had  a white  flag 
of  surrender  raised  above  the  works.  He  then 
arranged  with  Brock  the  terms  of  surrender. 
His  troops  and  officers,  deeply  sensitive  to  the 
disgrace  in  which  they  all  were  involved  by  this 
action,  were  emphatic  in  their  protests. 

Colonel  Cass  afterwards,  on  September  10, 
1812,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  his  in- 
dignant feeling  on  this  occasion  as  follows:  “To 
see  the  whole  of  our  men  flushed  with  the  hope 
of  victory,  eagerly  awaiting  the  approaching  con- 
test, to  see  them  afterwards  dispirited,  hopeless, 
desponding,  at  least  five  hundred  shedding  tears 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  meet  their 
country’s  foes,  and  to  fight  their  country’s 
battles,  excited  sensations  which  no  American 
has  ever  before  had  cause  to  feel,  and  which  I 
trust  in  God  will  never  again  be  felt,  while  one 
man  remains  to  defend  the  standard  of  the 
Union.” 

By  this  shameful  surrender  the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territory,  the  public  stores,  and  all  the 
American  troops,  including  the  detachment  under 
Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass,  who  were  absent, 
were  delivered  to  the  British.  Twenty-five 
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pieces  of  iron  and  eight  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
the  latter  captured  from  General  Burgoyne  just 
thirty- five  years  before,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  also  twenty-five  hundred  muskets  and 
rifles  and  a large  supply  of  ammunition. 

Hull’s  surrender  filled  the  Nation  with  indig- 
nation, and  especially  did  the  people  of  Ohio  dis- 
play their  rage  and  exasperation  at  the  disgrace- 
ful event.  Most  of  the  troops  were  from  Ohio, 
and  the  State  felt  the  humiliation  and  disgrace 
cast  upon  its  brave  sons  through  a betrayal  by 
incompetence  and  cowardice.  Hull  was  made 
the  subject  of  denunciation  and  ridicule  through 
the  press.  The  maker  of  ballads  — more  power- 
ful than  the  maker  of  laws  — embodied  him  in 
a popular  song,  which  was  sung  all  over  Ohio, 
and  which  began, 

Old  Hull,  you  old  traitor, 

You  outcast  of  Nature, 

May  your  conscience  torment  you  as  long  as  you  live ; 
And  when  old  Apollyon 
His  servants  does  call  on, 

May  you  be  ready  your  service  to  give. 

General  Hull  was  afterwards  court-martialed 
tor  treason,  cowardice  and  unofficer-like  con- 
duct. He  was  found  guilty  of  the  last  two 
charges  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  On  account 
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of  his  Revolutionary  services,  President  Madi- 
son, while  he  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial,  remitted  it,  but  General  Huirs  name  was 
stricken  from  the  army-roll. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  exposed  the  entire 
northwestern  frontier  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  The  disheartening  news  aroused  the 
Americans  to  vigorous  action  for  the  defense 
of  their  country.  Throughout  the  territory 
menaced,  citizens  of  every  rank  came  promptly 
forward  to  offer  their  services.  The  crisis 
demanded  a leader  whose  name  would  inspire 
confidence  — a military  genius  who  could  dis- 
cipline and  mould  into  an  effective  army  the 
patriotic  but  unorganized  hosts  who  were  eager 
to  be  led  against  the  foe. 

The  man  of  the  hour,  with  every  requirement 
for  the  emergency,  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of 
William  Henrv  Harrison.  He  had  served  as 
Commandant  of  Fort  Washington,  Secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  its  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory.  In 
ail  these  civic  positions  he  displayed  a high 
grade  of  common-sense  statesmanship.  His 
revision  of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States, 
when  in  congress,  won  him  the  unqualified  con- 
fidence of  the  Western  people.  His  knowledge 
of  the  service  of  the  frontier  was  practical  and 
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characteristic,  and  he  acquired  this  knowledge 
by  becoming  a part  of  its  rapidly  changing  order. 
The  dusky  native  of  the  forests  was  to  him  at 
once  a concrete,  practical  problem,  and  he  made 
him  an  object  of  philosophical  study.  Few  men 
of  his  time  more  carefully  considered  or  more 
thoroughly  understood  the  American  Indian. 
This  largely  accounts  for  Harrison's  success  in 
dealing  with  him,  whether  it  was  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  council  chamber. 

He  was  keenly  alert  to  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Indians  under  the  leadership  of 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet.  When 
Indian  hostilities  finally  broke  out  in  1811,  he 
led  the  troops  at  Tippecanoe,  where  he  achieved 
a signal  victory.  He  was  a careful  observer  of 
the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  and  antici- 
pated long  before  it  occurred,  the  declaration  of 
war,  June  18,  1812.  As  the  popular  hero  of  the 
West  he  was  naturally  expected  to  act  a leading 
part  when  the  Americans  should  march  forth  in 
battle  array.  Other  leaders  sought  his  counsel, 
and  Governor  Scott  of  Kentucky,  after  advising 
with  prominent  men  of  his  State,  evaded  a 
statutory  provision,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
people,  appointed  Harrison  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  7,000  men,  raised  to  wipe  out  the 
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The  Defender  of  Fort  Stephenson. 
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served  with  credit  at  Monterey;  died  at  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1849. 
Reinterred  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  (.Fort  Stephenson),  August  2,  190o. 
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disgrace  of  Hull’s  surrender  and  prevent  the 
threatened  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded northward  by  way  of  Cincinnati, 
Lebanon.  Dayton,  Piqua,  and  St.  Marys.  On 
his  journey  he  received  from  Washington  infor- 
mation of  his  appointment  to  a brigadier- 
generalship  in  the  army.  Later  he  learned  that 
General  Winchester  had  been  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  At  this  announcement  he  was 
disappointed  and  the  soldiers  made  many  com- 
plaints. However,  he  counseled  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence arid  loyally  supported  his  superior. 
Soon  afterward  when  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington were  apprised  of  the  Due  situation,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 
He  brought  his  troops  to  a high  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  prepared  the  way  for  the  victories 
at  Forts  Meigs  and  Stephenson  and  Lake  Erie, 
which  were  to  call  forth  the  acclaim  of  the  nation 
throughout  its  subsequent  history. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  General  Harrison 
as  Commander-in-chief,  the  Americans  were  not 
successful  in  their  frontier  campaigns.  Al- 
though Ohio  was  doing  her  duty,  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  was  slow  in  grasp- 
ing the  situation  and  furnishing  the  necessary 
supplies.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  militia 
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commanders  failed  to  maintain  the  necessary 
discipline  among  the  troops. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  General  Edward  W. 
Tupp'er,  of  Gallia  County,  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  militia  from  Jackson,  Lawrence  and 
Gallia  counties,  marched  to  the  foot  of  the 
Maumee  Rapids,  but  the  expedition  was  fruit- 
less in  its  results.  Tupper  and  his  men  marched 
back  to  Fort  McArthur,  on  the  Scioto  River  in 
Hardin  County. 

General  Harrison  had  determined  upon  a win- 
ter campaign  for  the  recovery  of  Detroit  and 
the  Michigan  Territory.  He  dispatched  one 
division  of  his  army  under  General  Winchester 
to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  a strategical  point  at  the 
head  of  navigation  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  English  positions  at  Malden  and 
Detroit.  The  other  army  division  was  stationed 
at  Upper  Sandusky,  where  General  Harrison 
employed  the  men  in  making  roads  and  bridges 
and  in  forwarding  to  the  army  on  the  Maumee, 
cannon,  provisions  and  heavy  baggage. 

In  a brief  survey  of  the  progress  to  the 
Maumee  Rapids,  many  exploits  of  personal 
daring  and  thrilling  encounters  with  the  Indians 
must  necessarily  be  omitted  from  this  narrative. 
While  the  Indians  generally  fought  with  the 
British,  many  of  them  were  steadfast  in  their 
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allegiance  to  the  American  cause.  A number  of 
unfortunate  incidents,  however,  made  the  loyal 
natives  sometimes  objects  of  suspicion.  In  some 
instances,  a chief  would  march  along  with  the 
aimy,  apparently  zealous  m the  worn  or  the 
campaign,  only  to  be  found  at  last  leading  the 
savage  foe  in  a night  attack  against  those  for 
whom  he  had  professed  friendship.  Others 
there  were,  who  proved  their  devotion  on  the 
weary  march  and  in  the  clash  of  combat.  A 
pathetic  instance  is  here  recorded  that  is  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

Captain  James  Logan,  Shawnee  chief,  was 
detailed  on  a scouting  expedition  to  the  Rapids 
by  General  Harrison.  In  company  with  .two 
companions  he  set  out  upon  the  mission,  but  en- 
countering the  enemy  in  considerable  force,  he 
retreated  to  the  camp  of  General  Winchester, 
where  he  truthfully  reported  the  incidents  of  the 
excursion.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  heard  him, 
however,  doubted  his  story  and  openly  accused 
him  of  treachery.  Keenly  sensitive  and  smart- 
ing under  the  unjust  imputation,  he  firmly  and 
silently  resolved  that  by  some  daring  and  des- 
perate exploit  against  the  enemy  he  would 
demonstrate  his  fidelity  to  the  Americans  and 
establish  his  claim  to  their  confidence  and 
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respect.  By  an  exhibition  of  his  worth  he  would 
put  to  shame  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers. 

On  November  2,  1812,  he  set  forth  with  his 
two  companions  on  a second  expedition,  deter- 
mined to  bring  back  a scalp  or  a prisoner,  or  die 
in  the  attempt..  As  the  little  party  proceeded 
towards  the  Rapids,  they  unexpectedly  fell  in 
with  a British  officer,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Elliott,  and  five  Indians.  Realizing  that  taken 
at  this  disadvantage  resistance  would  probably 
be  in  vain,  Logan  advanced  boldly  with  assur- 
ance of  friendship  to  greet  the  British  officer. 
Unfortunately,  among  the  Indians  under  Elliott, 
was  a chief,  Winemac  by  name,  who  personally 
knew  Logan,  and  was  fully  aware  of  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Americans.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  the  latter  persisted  that  he  was  going 
to  the  Rapids  to  give  information  to  the  British. 
After  some  conversation  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  accompanied  by  Elliott  and  the  five  hostile 
Indians,  who  suspiciously  watched  every  move- 
ment of  Logan  and  his  companions.  Winemac 
proposed  to  the  British  officer  to  seize  the  three 
and  bind  them.  Elliott  answered  that  they  were 
completely  in  his  power,  and  that  if  they 
attempted  to  escape  he  could  run  them  down  or 
shoot  them.  Logan  overheard  the  conversation. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  to  travel  on  until  night- 
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fall  and  then  make  an  effort  to  escape  under 
shadow  of  darkness.  Now  fearing  that  he 
might  he  overpowered  at  any  moment,  he  re- 
solved upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  perilous  position  by 
suddenly  facing  and  fighting  the  enemy,  a pur- 
pose which  he  quietly  communicated  to  his  two 
companions.  For  a time  they  moved  on  in 
silence.  Then  Logan  suddenly  turned  and  shot 
down  Wincmac.  One  of  his  companions  shot 
Elliott.  At  the  next  round  an  Ottawa  chief  fell 
mortally  wounded.  A little  later  another  of  the 
enemy  met  the  same  fate,  and  the  two  remaining 
Indians  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  behind  the 
horses  of  their  slain  comrades.  Near  the  close 
of  the  combat  Logan  himself  was  shot,  the  ball. 
passing  downward  through  the  breast  and 
lodging  under  the  skin  of  his  back.  One  of  his 
companions  was  shot  through  the  thigh;  the 
other  escaped  unhurt.  The  two  who  were 
wounded  mounted  two  of  the  horses  and  rode 
back  to  Winchester’s  camp,  twenty  miles  away. 
The  third  Indian,  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the 
Ottawa  chief,  returned  on  foot,  reaching  the 
camp  next  morning. 

There  was  none  now  to  question  the  fidelity 
of  Logan,  but  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  devoted  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 
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After  two  days  of  terrible  agony,  borne  with  the 
fortitude  peculiar  to  his  race,  without  a regret 
or  a murmur,  he  breathed  his  last.  “More  firm- 
ness and  consummate  bravery  has  seldom  ap- 
peared on  the  military  theater,”  wrote  General 
Winchester  to  General  Harrison.  “He  was 
buried/’  said  Major  Hardin,  “with  all  the  honors 
due  his  rank,  and  with  a sorrow  as  sincerely  and 
generally  displayed  as  I ever  witnessed/' 

Logan  was  named  after  General  Logan  of 
Kentucky,  by  whom  he  was  captured  when  a 
child.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet.  In  the  summer  preceding  the 
events  here  narrated,  he  spent  an  entire  night  in 
an  effort  to  dissuade  Tecumseh  from  his  war- 
like designs,,  while  the  latter  urged  him  to  join 
the  British.  Failing  to  agree  they  parted,  never 
to  meet  again.  Logan  in  physique  and  bearing 
was  a noble  representative  of  his  race.  Just 
before  his  death,  when  he  realized  that  his  hours 
were  numbered,  he  asked  Major  Hardin  to  use' 
the  money  due  him  for  his  services  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  to  Kentucky  where  his 
children  might  be  educated  after  the  manner  of 
the  whites.  He  was  assured  that  everything 
possible  would  be  done  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  however,  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  family,  and  they  disap- 
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peared  behind  the  veil  that  obscures  the  fate  of 
the  primitive  children  of  the  forest.  Another 
Logan,  a Mingo  chief,  has  been  immortalized  for 
his  reputed  eloquence.  It  remains  for  the  poet 
Oi  iiiL.  novelist  to  per roi  m a luce  sci  vice  ior  Cap-  - 
tain  James  Logan,  the  Shawnee  chief,  who  in  the 
camp  of  General  Winchester,  vindicated  his 
honor  and  died  as  became  a soldier  and  a patriot. 

In  the  meantime  Winchester  had  reached  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee  River,  January  10,  1813. 
Instead  of  remaining  there  and  establishing  a 
stockade  where  it  had  been  planned  to  accumu- 
late stores  for  a combined  army  movement 
against  the  enemy,  he  listened  to  urgent  requests 
of  the  citizens  of  Frenchtown  for  aid  against 
the  attacks  of  the  British  and  Indians.  The 
latter  were  at  Malden,  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Frenchtown,  which  was  on  the  Raisin 
River.  Nearly  seven  hundred  men  were  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Frenchtown  under  the  command 
of  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen.  General  Win- 
chester, perceiving  that  he  sent  them  into  the 
very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  three  thousand  strong, 
and  fearing  the  result,  followed  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more  men.  Frenchtown  was 
taken,  but  just  after  Winchester  arrived,  the 
British  and  Indians  appeared  in  force  and  over- 
whelmed the  American  troops.  The  brutal 
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English  commander,  Proctor,  permitted  a gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  prisoners  and  wounded,  by 
the  Indian  contingent.  The  snow  was  deep  and 
the  soldiers  so  exhausted  that  most  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  enemy.  Only  thirty- 
three  escaped  and  returned  to  the  Rapids.  Win- 
chester himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thus 
another  disaster  had  befallen  American  arms  in 
the  Michigan  Territory. 

General  Harrison  had  apprehended  Winches- 
ter’s danger  and  had  hastened  to  the  Maumee 
River.  He  arrived  at  the  Rapids  the  very  day 
after  this  disaster.  The  next  morning,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  cutting  him  off  at  his  base 
of  supplies,  Harrison  retreated  to  Portage  River 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  expected  reinforce- 
ments of  tropps  and  artillery,  which  were  de- 
layed by  heavy  rains  and  did  not  arrive  until 
January  30.  On  February  1,  with  1,700.  men 
and  a few  pieces  of  artillery,  Harrison  again 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  where  he 
chose  a more  commanding  eminence  than  that 
selected  by  Winchester,  and  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a strong  fort  which,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs. 

A hollow  square  was  formed  on  the  hill. 
Trees  were  felled  and  breastworks  were  at  once 
thrown  up  around  the  army.  The  troops  ate 
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their  ration  of  parched  corn  and  worked  vigor- 
ously and  cheerfully  all  day  long.  Trenches 
were  dug;  logs  were  split  and  planted  on  end 
to  form  a defensive  wall  of  <;picketings”  or  pali- 
sades; blockhouses  were  raised;  and  gradually 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wood  of  the 
engineers'  corps,  the  fort  took  substantial  and 
commanding  form.  At  first  it  covered  nine 
acres,  but  the  area  was  extended  until  it  included 
fourteen  acres.  .When  the  outer  works  were 
completed,  grand  transverse  embankments  were 
built  across  the  enclosure,  and  later,  when  the 
besiegers  approached,  the  tents  were  taken  down, 
and  each  mess  excavated  under  the  embankment 
rooms  that  they  occupied  as  substitutes.  These 
were  carefully  drained,  sc  that  inconvenience 
from  the  dampness  would  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. A well  was  commenced,  but,  unfor- 
tunately was  not  completed  before  the  siege 
began. 

It  was  Harrison’s  original  purpose,  while  the 
river  and  lake  were  still  frozen,  to  make  a swift 
march  down  the  Maumee,  across  to  Malden,  sur- 
prise the  British,  and  destroy  the  little  fleet  at 
that  post.  A change  in  the  weather,  however, 
prevented  the  execution  of  his.  plans,  and  the 
bold  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  two 
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strangers  on  horseback  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  They  halted  and  surveyed 
with  evident  interest  the  fort  on  the  hill,  then 
nearing  completion.  Some  of  the  officers  within 
the  foi  t,  regarding  the  action  suspicious,  had  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  heavy  guns  fired  at  the  in- 
truders. The  earth  wras  torn  up  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  and  they  soon  galloped  out 
of  sight.  It  was  learned  afterwards  that  the 
two  men  were  Proctor  and  Tecumseh. 

The  investment,  of  Fort  Meigs  began  April 
27.  Conservative  estimates  of  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  British  fix  the  total  at  2,560, 
of  whom  1,200  were  Indians.  When  the  siege 
began,  Harrison  had  a much  smaller  force, 
which  was  afterward  augmented  to  2.000  men. 
Fie  realized  that  Fort  Meigs  must  stand  as  a 
defense  for  all  the  territory  north  of  the  river. 
He  therefore  doubled  his  energies  to  strengthen 
the  works  and  provision  the  place  for  a long 
siege.  The  forest  was  cleared  away  for  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fort  to  give  the  ar- 
tillery free  play. 

The  Indians  crossed  the  river,  April  29,  and 
the  investment  of  the  fort  was  soon  complete. 
From  this  day  firing  was  frequent  and  spirited. 
On  the  night  of  April  30,  the  British  sent  a gun- 
boat up  near  the  fort  and  opened  fire  point  blank 
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upon  the  works  with  little  effect.  In  the  morn- 
ing twilight  the  boat  was  towed  down  the  river 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  on  the  hill.  A 
vigorous  bombardment  was  kept  up  from  the 
British  batteries  across  the  river,  from  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  shots 
being  fired  daily  at  the  fort  in  the  early  part  of 
May. 

A thrilling  story  is  told  of  the  removal  of  the 
magazines  of  the  fort  to  a place  of  safety.  Ait 
first  the  powder  was  kept  in  wagons  under 
shelter  of  the  earthworks.  As  the  siege  pro- 
gressed it  was  realized  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazines.  A 
number  of  men  volunteered  to  move  the  powder 
to  a small  blockhouse,  excavate  a receptacle  and 
bury  it  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon  shot.  The 
enemy  evidently  suspected  this,  for  they  trained 
their  guns  on  the  blockhouse.  Red-hot  shot  fell 
hissing  around.  Finally  a shell  dropped  through 
the  roof,  and  lodging  in  the  framework,  sent 
forth  scintillating  sparks  from  its  writhing  fuse. 
The  workmen  threw  themselves  to  earth,  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  thunderous  explosion  which 
would  end  their  earthly  careers.  One  of  them 
fortunately  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize 
a boathook,  pull  the  hissing  bomb  to  the  ground, 
and  jerk  the  burning  fuse  from  its  socket.  With 
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feverish  excitement  the  work  of  the  little  band 
of  volunteers  was  soon  completed,  and  the 
magazines  were  securely  covered. 

On  the  night  of  May  3, .a  gun  and  mortar 
battery  supported  by  about  two  hundred  British 
regulars  was  transported  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  across  the  river  and  planted  behind 
earthworks  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
fort.  On  the  following  morning  Proctor  sent 
to  Harrison  a peremptory  demand  to  surrender. 
But  the  British  were  not  dealing  with  Hull. 
“Assure  the  General,”  wrote  Harrison  in  reply 
to  Proctor,  “that  he  will  never  have  this  post 
surrendered  to  him  upon  any  terms.  Should  it 
fall  into  his  hands  it  will  be  in  a manner  cal- 
culated to  do  him  more  honor,  and  to  give  him 
larger  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  govern- 
ment than  any  capitulation  could  possibly  do.” 

At  about  midnight,  May  4,  Harrison  received 
word  that  General  Clay  was  approaching  with 
1,200  Kentuckians,  who  had  halted  only  about 
two  hours’  march  distant,  and  were  awaiting 
orders.  Harrison  at  once  directed  that  General 
Clay  send  eight  hundred  men  from  his  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  on  the  other  side  and 
attacking  the  enemy’s  batteries.  In  the  mean- 
time he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
planning  a sortie  which  he  designed  sometime 
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previous.  This  sortie  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
side  of  the  fort  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Miller  of  the  Nineteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  simultaneously  with  the  attack  to  be 
made  upon  the  enemy’s  batteries  by  the  detach- 
ment under  Colonel  Dudley,  from  General  Clay’s 
reinforcements. 

The  duty  assigned  to  Colonel  Dudley  was  per- 
formed with  soldierly  ability  and  execution.  He 
landed  his  men  in  good  order.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  carried  four 
of  them  instantly,  putting  the  British  regulars 
and  Indian  to  flight.  The  victory  was  complete 
and  decisive,  and  if  Dudley  had  obeyed  orders 
implicitly,  he  . and  his  brave  men  would  have 
been  the  victors  of  that  day.  . Harrison’s  orders 
when  he  planned  this  attack,  were:  “The  bat- 
teries must  be  taken,  the  cannon  spiked,  the  car- 
riages cut  down;  and  the  troops  then  must 
return  to  their  boats  and  cross  over  to  the  fort.” 
But  Dudley’s  impetuous  Kentuckians,  flushed 
with  victory,  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
enemy.  Their  commander  tried  to  stop  them, 
but  in  vain,  and  they  ran.  full  into  an  awaiting 
ambush  of  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians,  three 
times  the  number  of  the  Kentuckians. 

General  Harrison  saw  the  whole  event  from 
the  rampart  of  the  fort.  He  beckoned  arid 
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shouted  for  them  to  retreat;  they  thought  they 
were  cheered  on.  ‘They  are  lost ! they  are  lost !” 
he  exclaimed;  “can  I never  get  men  to  obey  my 
orders  ?”  He  offered  a thousand  dollars  to  the 
man  who  would  cross  the  river  and  carry  a 
warning  to  Colonel  Dudley.  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell attempted  this  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Ken- 
tuckians fought  bravely  but  vainly,  and  of  eight 
hundred  Americans  that  an  hour  before  had 
been  victors,  all  were  slain  or  captured  except 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Colonel  Dudley  himself 
was  killed  in  attempting  to  cut  his  way  through 
to  the  river. 

In  this  connection,  however,  is  to  be  recorded 
the  most  disgraceful  incident  of  this  siege.  It 
stands  as  a shame  to  a Christian  and  civilized 
nation.  When  Dudley’s  prisoners  were  taken 
down  to  the  British  headquarters,  which  was 
Fort  Miami,  the  Indians  were  given  free  play 
upon  them.  They,  the  Indians,  amused  them- 
selves by  firing  at  will  among  the  prisoners. 
Those  Indians  who  desired  to  select  individual 
victims  were  permitted  to  do  so.  They  led  their 
captives  to  the  very  gates  of  Fort  Miami,  and 
under  the  eyes  of  General  Proctor  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  army  tomahawked  and 
scalped  them.  This  work  of  devilish  savagery, 
approved  by  the  British,  continued  for  nearly 
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two  hours,  during  wThich  twenty  defenseless 
prisoners  were  massacred  in  the  presence  of  the 
-British  authorities  to  whom  they  had  sur- 
rendered. 

When  this  massacre  was  going  on,  ihe  Indian 
chiefs  were  holding  a council.  In  this  council, 
the  Pottawrattomies,  who  wrere  painted  black, 
were  for  a general  massacre.  In  truth  their 
warriors  were  carrying  that  plan  out  at  the  very 
moment.  The  Miamis  and  Wyandots  were  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  and  opposed  this.  During 
this  dispute  as  to  how  the  carnage  should  be  con- 
ducted, Tecumseh  and  the  British  Colonel  Elliott 
came  upon  the  scene.  When  Tecumseh  beheld 
the  slaughter  he  flourished  his  sword  and  cried: 
“For  shame  desist;  it  is  a disgrace  to  kill  a 
defenseless  prisoner.”  To  the  great  joy  of  Dud- 
ley’s men,  his  orders  were  obeyed.  By  this 
single  act  the  Indian  Tecumseh  displayed  more 
humanity  and  civilization  than  Proctor  and  his 
British  associates. 

Notwithstanding  Dudley’s  defeat,  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  attack  on  the  British  bat- 
teries inspired  Colonel  Miller  in  his  sortie.  He 
sallied  from  the  fort  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  assaulted  the  enemy’s  w’orks, 
manned  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular 
British  troops  and  five  hundred  Indians.  The 
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boldness  and  rapidity  of  the  attack  dazed  the 
enemy.  They  were  driven  from  their  batteries, 
their  cannon  spiked,  and  Colonel  Miller  returned 
to  the  fort  with  forty-two  prisoners.  Consider- 
ing the  inequality  of  numbers  between  the 
Americans  and  British,  this  sortie  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  brilliant 
actions  of  the  war. 

Proctor  now  saw  that  the  further  investment 
of  Fort  Meigs  was.  impracticable.  He  had 
tested  to  his  sorrow,  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Americans.  He  found  that  though  the  contest 
was  unequal,  they,  fewer  in  numbers  as  they 
were,  were  more  than  a match  for  his  trained 
regulars  and  his  blood-thirsty  allies.  He  asked 
for  a cessation  of  hostilities.  During  this  time 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  Tecumseh  agreed  to  surrender  his 
prisoners  provided  some  Wyandots  held  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison  were  delivered  up. 

The  disheartening  results  of  the  siege  caused 
Proctor’s  Indian  allies  to  abandon  him,  and  the 
Canadian  militia  were  discontented  and  wanted 
to  go  home.  The  greatest  disappointment  fell 
to  the  Prophet.  He  had  been  promised  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  for  his  reward.  Te- 
cumseh was  equally  disgusted.  Proctor  had 
promised  him  the  body  of  General  Harrison 
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against  whom  he  was  filled  with  hatred  and 
revenge  since  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Angered 
at  the  failure  on  all  sides,  the  Indians  left; 
Tecumseh,  however,  was  held  to  the  enemy  by 
receiving  a commission  and  the  pay  of  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  army. 

In  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  the  American  loss 
was  eighty-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  wounded.  This  does  not  include  the 
killed  and  wounded  under  Colonel  Dudley.  The 
British  under  Proctor  had  five  hundred  and  fifty 
regulars,  eight  hundred  Canadian  militia  and 
fifteen  hundred  Indians.  During  the  truce 
Proctor,  in  a communication  to  General  Harri- 
son, promised  to  furnish  a list  of  his  killed  and 
wounded,  but  he  never  kept  his  promise.  On 
May  9,  1813,  at  noon,  Proctor  embarked  his  men 
under  the  artillery  fire  of  the  fort  and  sailed 
! away,  humiliated,  defeated  and  disappointed. 
Thus  ended  the  thirteen  days’  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs.  Its  capture  would  have  been  a serious 
blow  to  the  country,  and  a frightful  calamity  to 
Ohio.  It  contained  nearly  all  the  military  stores, 
provisions  and  supplies  of  the  Northwestern 
Army,  and  was  the  sole  protection  against  the 
invasion  of  the  state  by  the  British. 

Realizing  this  situation,  while  the  siege  was 
on,  Governor  Meigs  called  out  the  full  strength 
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of  the  Ohio  militia  and  led  them  in  person  to 
relieve  Fort  Meigs.  He  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Lower  Sandusky,'  when  he  met  General  Har- 
rison on  his  way  to  .Cincinnati,  who  informed 
him  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  the  retreat 
of  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  General  Harrison 
dismissed  the  militia  in  the  following  compli- 
mentary order  issued  from  his  headquarters  at 
Franklinton,  May  16,  1813: 

“The  Commanding  General  has  observed, 
with  the  warmest  gratitude,  the  astonishing 
exertions  which  have  been  made  by  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Meigs,  and  the  generals  and 
other  militia  officers  of  this  State,  in  collecting 
and  equipping  a body  of  troops  for  the  relief  of 
Camp  Meigs.  But  the  efforts  of  these  men 
would  have  been  unavailing  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  patriotic  ardor  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  citizens,  which  has  induced  them  to  leave 
their  homes,  at  a most  critical  season  of  the  year, 
regardless  of  every  consideration,  but  that  of 
rendering  service  to  their  country.  The  General 
found  the  road  from  Lower  Sandusky  to  this 
place  literally  covered  with  men,  and  among 
them  many  who  shared  in  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  on  whom,  of 
course,  there  existed  no  legal  claims  for  military 
services.  The  General  has  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  similar  efforts  have  been  made  in  Kentucky. 
He  offers  to  all  those  brave  men  from  both 
States  his  sincere  acknowledgment,  and  is  happy 
to  inform  them  that  there  is  at  present  no 
necessity  for  fhe.ir  longer  continuance  in  the 
held.  The  enemy  has  fled  with  precipitation 
from  Camp  Meigs,  and  that  fort  is  in  much 
better  situation  to  resist  an  attack  than  when 
the  last  siege  was  commenced.’" 

This  order  disbanding  the  militia  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  Ohio.  There  was  an  intense 
feeling  against  the  British,  and  a general  desire 
among  the  people  to  participate  in  the  war.  It 
was  therefore  a great  disappointment  when 
Harrison  dismissed  the  troops.  His  compli- 
mentary references  in  his  order  did  not  satisfy 
the  public.  General  Harrison’s  policy  was  the 
result  of  the  direct  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who,  in  a confidential  letter  forbade  the 
calling  out  of  any  more  militia  until  Lake  Erie 
was  free  from  British  domination.  This  letter 
also  stopped  all  further  efforts  toward  recover- 
ing Detroit.  These  orders  were  confidential  and 
secret,  and  General  Harrison  had  to  obey  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  without  explana- 
tion, the  bitter  opposition  and  criticism  to  which 
they  gave  rise. 

General  Harrison  needing:  m ore  troops,  and 
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with  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  militia,  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  thence  to  the  Newport  Barracks,  in 
Kentucky,  hoping  to  secure  regular  troops. 
Here  he  found  the  Twenty  fourth  Regiment  of 
the  United  States  which  he  ordered  to  Franklin- 
ton. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  WAR  OF  1812  (CONCLUDED) 


IT  If  TITH  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of 
\f%J  Fort  Meigs  there  was  a cessation  of 
* * hostilities  on  both  sides  for  several 
months.  General  Harrison  in  the  meantime  was 
giving*  much  consideration  to  the  organization  of 
his  troops,  and  also  to  the  question  of  the 
attitude  of  certain  Indians  in  the  war. 
His  experience  in  his  campaigns  had  taught 
him  much  on  this  last  problem.  Pie  saw  that 
a most  dangerous  element  in  the  conflict  was 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  British.  He  was  aware 
that  Tecumseh  was  endeavoring  to  draw  to  his 


support  the  Ohio  Indians  as  well  as  certain 
tribes  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  wStates  not  to  employ 
friendly  Indians  in  its  service.  There  was  an 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  James  Logan, 
Tecumseh’s  nephew,  whose  heroic  death  was 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  General  Harri- 
son's advice  to  the  Indians  was  to  remain  neutral 
i — ‘‘keep  hands  off."  This,  in  their  native 

innocence,  they  could  not  understand,  especially 
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those  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  when 
they  saw  the  British  helped  by  their  own  friendly 
allies.  Knowing  that  some  of  the  tribes  were 
friend  W to  the  American4?,  and  that  others  were 
treacherously  representing  themselves  to  be  so, 
General  Harrison  called  a council  of  the  leading 
chiefs  to  find  out  just  where  they  stood  and 
what  they  would  do  in  the  emergency. 

This  council  was  held  at  Franklinton,  now  a 
part  of  Columbus,  June  21,  1813.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  this  period,  and 
through  it  General  Harrison  found  what  Indians 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  Wyandots,  Dela- 
wares, Shawnees,  and  Senecas  were  represented 
by  fifty  of  their  chiefs  and  head  men.  The 
most  influential  chief  present  was  Tarhe  (the 
Crane)  who  was  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Wyan- 
dots. He  had  long  been  a mighty  man  with  his 
people.  As  far  back  as  1789  at  Marietta  he  was 
chief  of  his  tribe.  He  was  a man  of  fine  charac- 
ter and  had  the  respect  of  both  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian.  He  held  his  influence  over  his 
people  as  long  as  he  lived.  All  his  efforts  were 
for  pqace,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  securing  the  Indian  support  to  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville.  At  this  council  Tarhe  was  the 
spokesman  by  common  consent  of  all  the  tribes 
there  represented.  He  was  of  fine  physique, 
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and  although  at  this  time  about  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  he  possessed  remarkable  vigor 
both  in  body  and  mind.  It  was  of  him  and  his 
tribe  that  General  Harrison,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  (March  22,  1914),  said: 
“The  Wyandot s,  of  Sandusky,  have  adhered  to 
us  throughout  the  war.  Their  chief,  the  Crane, 
is  a venerable,  intelligent  and  upright  man.”  In 
this  report  he  also  referred  to  the  Shawnee 
Chieftains,  Black  Hoof,  Wolf,  and  Lewis,  thus: 
“They  are  attached  to  us  from  principles  as  well 
as  interest;  they  are  all  honest  men.” 

There  is  a valuable  relic  of  newspaper  enter- 
prise  of  that  day  left  in  the  only  account  pre- 
served of  this  council.  It  was  printed  in  The 
Freeman's  Chronicle  of  June  25,  1813.  This 
paper  was  a weekly,  published  at  Franklinton  by 
James  Gardiner,  who  was  owner,  editor  and  re- 
porter. His  description  written  by  himself  as 
a spectator  and  reporter,  is  as  follows: 

“On  Monday  last,  General  Harrison  held  a 
council  in  this  place  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  Wyandot  and  Seneca  tribes  of 
Indians,  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty.  In  the 
General’s  talk,  he  observed  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  call  them  together  from  certain  cir- 
cumstances having  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
led  him  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the 
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tribes,  who  had  manifested  signs  of  a disposition 
to  join  the  enemy  in  case  they  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  Fort  Meigs.  That  a crisis  had  arrived 
which  demanded  that  all  the  tribes,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral,  should  take  a decided 
stand,  either  for  us  or  against  us.  That  the 
President  wished  no  false  friends,  and  that  it- 
was  only  in  adversity  that  real  friends  could  be 
distinguished.  That  the  proposal  of  General 
Proctor  to  exchange  the  Kentucky  prisoners  for 
the  friendly  tribes  within  the  borders,  indicated 
that  he  had  been  given  to'  understand  that  those 
tribes  were  willing  to  raise  the  tomahawk 
against  us.  And  that  in  order  to  give  the  United 
states  a guarantee  of  their  good  dispositions, 
the  friendly  tribes  should  either  move,  with  their 
families,  into  the  settlements,  or  their  warriors 
should  accompany  him  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  fight  for  the  United  States.  To  this  pro- 
posal the  chiefs  and  warriors  present  unani- 
mously agreed  — and  observed  that  they  had 
long  been  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  fight  for 
the  Americans. 

“We  cannot  recall  the  precise  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  chiefs  who  spoke,  but  Tarhe 
(the  Crane),  who  is  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Yv yandots  and  the  oldest  Indian  in  the  western 
v.  ilds,  appeared  to  represent  the  whole  assembly, 
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and  professed,  in  the  name  of  the  friendly  tribes, 
the  most  indissoluble  attachment  for  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  a determination  to  adhere 
to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

“The  General  promised'  to  let  the  several 
tribes  know  when  he  should  want  their  services; 
and  further  cautioned  them  that  all  who  went 
with  him  must  conform  to  his  mode  of  warfare; 
not  to  kill  or  injure  old  men,  women,  children 
nor  prisoners.  That,  by  this  means,  we  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  British  tell  the 
truth  when  they  say  that  they  are  not  able  to 
prevent  Indians  from  such  acts  of  horrible 
cruelty,  for  if  Indians  under  him  (General  Har- 
rison) would  obey  his  commands,  and  refrain 
from  acts  of  barbarism,  it  would  be  very 
evident  that  the  hostile  Indians  could  be  as  easily 
restrained  by  their  commanders.  The  General 
then  informed  the  chiefs  of  the  agreement  made 
by  Proctor  to  deliver  him  to  Tecumseh  in  case 
the  British  succeeded  in  taking  Fort  Meigs;  and 
promised  them  that  if  he  should  be  successful, 
he  would  deliver  Proctor  into  their  hands,  on 
condition,  that  they  should  do  him  no  other  harm 
than  to  put  a petticoat  on  him,  'for/  said  he, 
‘none  but  a . coward  or  a squaw  would  kill  a 
prisoner/ 
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“The  council  broke  up  in  the  afternoon;  and 
the  Indians  departed  next  day  for  their  respec- 
tive towns.” 

From  the  date  of  this  council  a spirit  of  safety 
and  confidence  spread  throughout  Ohio.  The 
apprehension  and  fear  that  was  prevalent  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  northwest  was  allayed. 
Although  General  Harrison  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  calling  these  four  tribes  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  many  of  the  Indians  individually, 
of  their  own  free  will,  accompanied  him  in  his 
campaigns.  Tarhe,  with  a number  of  his  war- 
riors, marched  with  General  Harrison  on  foot 
to  Canada,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  where  the  noted  Tecumseh  was  killed. 

When  General  Harrison  was  at  Franklinton, 
he  received  word  from  General  Clay,  whom  he 
had  left  in  command  at  Fort  Meigs,  that  the 
British  were  preparing  with  a very  large  force 
to  renew  their  operations  against  that  place. 
The  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Regulars  was 
at  this  time  on  its  march  to  Lower  Sandusky, 
and  General  Harrison  on  receiving  news  of  the 
movements  against  Fort  Meigs  set  off  with  all 
possible  speed  and  overtook  the  regiment  below 
that  town.  With  three  hundred  picked  men 
from  this  body,  he  made  a forced  march  to  Fort 
Meigs.  He  found  there  everything  in  a satis- 
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factory  condition,  the  place  well  fortified  and 
the  proposed  attack  not  materialized. 

The  apprehension  of  a siege  at  this  time  was 
caused  by  reports  which  General  Clay  had.  re- 
ceived from  a Frenchman,  and  a private  of 
Colonel  Dudley’s  regiment,  who  had  arrived  at 
Fort  Meigs  on  June  20  from  Detroit.  The 
private  had  been  a prisoner  of  the  Indians. 
They  stated  that  the  British  expected  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  fort  and  were  to  commence  a 
march  at  about  the  time  they  arrived.  The 
Indians  were  to  furnish  four  thousand  warriors 
and  the  British  one  thousand  regulars  from 
Niagara.  They  reported  that  the  Canadian 
militia  had  been  disbanded  as  incapable  of  good 
service.  It  was  on  these  statements  that  Gen- 
eral Clay  immediately  dispatched  the  informa- 
tion of  the  expected  renewal  of  the  siege  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison  at  Franklinton. 

On  June  20,  however,  contrary  to  hope  and 
expectation,  the  enemy  appeared  for  a second 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs.  They  were  discovered 
ascending  the  Maumee,  and  a reconnoitering 
party  reported  that  a large  body  of  British  and 
Indians  were  encamped  below  the  old  British 
Fort  Miami  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
next  day  saw  Fort  Meigs  surrounded  by  five 
thousand  men  under  Proctor  and  Tecumseh. 
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That  night,  General  Clay  sent  word  to  General 
Harrison,  who  immediately  called  upon  General 
McArthur  of  the  Ohio  militia  for  all  the  force 
available,  and  upon  Governor  Meigs  for  further 
enlistments.  But  it  was  not  Proctor’s  purpose 
to  make  more  than  a demonstration  before  Fort 
Meigs;  on  July  28  he  embarked  his  troops  and 
sailed  down  the  Maumee  toward  Lake  Erie. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  General  Harrison 
from  the  movements  of  the  enemy  that  the  real 
point  of  attack  was  Fort  Stephenson  and  not 
Fort  Meigs.  This  fort  was  located  at  Lower 
Sandusky  where  Fremont  now  stands.  It  had 
been  a garrison  and  stockade  since  General 
Wayne's  treaty.  It  was  just  about  large  enough 
for  two  hundred  men.  At  this  time  it  was 
occupied  by  a force  under  the  command  of  Major 
George  Croghan,  a young  Kentuckian  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  He  was  born  at  Locust 
Grove,  Kentucky,  November  15,.  1791;  his 
mother  was  a sister  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  his  father,  William  Croghan,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1752;  he  was  a major  of  the  Virginia 
line,  and  fought  with  bravery  at  Brandywine, 
Monmouth  and  Germantown,  as  well  as  endured 
the  privations  of  Valley  Forge.  So  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  fighting  qualities  which  he  de- 
veloped were  natural  and  racial.  He  was  a 
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young  man  of  education  and  breeding,  and  grad- 
uated from  William  and  Mary  College  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Associated  with  Major  Croghan  were  Captain 
Hunter,  Lieutenants  Johnson  and  Baylor,  and 
Ensigns  Shipp  and  Duncan  of  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment,  Lieutenant  Anthony  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Meeks  of  the  Seventh;  these,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  privates,  constituted  the 
entire  force  of  the  garrison. 

General  Harrison’s  headquarters  were  at  Fort 
Seneca,  nine  miles  above  Fort  Stephenson  on  the 
Sandusky  River.  Here  he  had  six  hundred  men. 
lie  was  looking  for  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 
and  concluded  that  Fort  Seneca  was  the  point 
for  his  operations.  He  had  examined  Fort 
Stephenson  in  company  with  Major  Croghan, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
fended against  heavy  artillery.  It  consisted  of 
three  blockhouses  and  a picketed  inclosure 
ranging  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  height, 
outside  of  which  was  a ditch  eight  feet  in  width 
and  depth.  A six-pound  cannon  composed  the 
entire  ordnance  of  the  fort.  When  he  parted 
with  Croghan  to  go  to  Fort  Seneca,  he  said: 
“Should  the  British  troops  approach  you  in  force 
with  cannon,  and  you  can  discover  them  in  time 
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to  effect  a retreat,  you  will  do  so  immediately, 

. destroying  all  the  public  stores.” 

. It  was  dusk  of  July  29,  when  a messenger 
arrived  at-  Fort  Seneca  with  word  that  Proctor 
and  Tecurnseh  had  abandoned  the  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs  and  were  on  their  way  up  the  Sandusky 
River  to  attack  either  Fort  Seneca  or  Fort 
Stephenson.  General  Harrison  hastily  called  a 
council  of  war  consisting  of  Generals  McArthur, 
Cass  and  other  officers.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
Fort  Stephenson  was  untenable  and  should  be 
abandoned.  General  Harrison  immediately  sent 
Major  Croghan  the  following  order:  “Sir,  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  this  letter,  you  will  aban- 
don Fort  Stephenson,  set  fire  to  it,  and  repair 
with  your  command  this  night  to  headquarters. 
Cross  the  river  and  come  up  on  the  opposite  side. 
If  you  should  deem  and  find  it  impracticable  to 
make  good  your  march  to  this  place  take  the  road 
to  Huron  and  pursue  it  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection and  despatch.” 

The  bearers  of  this  message  to  the  young 
officer  lost  their  way,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Fort 
Stephenson  until  nearly  noon  of  the  next  day, 
when  they  found  the  situation  such  that  with- 
drawal and  retreat  were  impossible.  The 
country  surrounding  the  little  garrison  was 
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swarming  with  British  and  Indians.  Major 
Croghan  therefore  answered  General  Harrison 
as  follows:  “Sir,  I have  just  received  yours  of 

yesterday,  10  o’clock  P.  M.,  ordering  me  to 
destroy  this  place,  and  make  good  my  retreat, 
which  was  received  too  late  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  We  have  determined  to  maintain 
this  place,  and  by  heavens  we  can.” 

This  reply  greatly  displeased  the  Command- 
ing General,  and  he  ordered  Croghan  to  appear 
before  him  to  answer  for  his  disobedience. 
Major  Croghan  obeyed  the  summons  of  his 
superior  officer,  and  explained  that  he  had 
written  so  strongly  with  a view  that  possibly  it 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  he  also 
demonstrated  that  under  present  conditions 
evacuation  meant  destruction  to  his  garrison 
and  its  men.  General  Harrison  at  once  per- 
ceived the  sound  military  discretion  of  the  young 
officer,  and  sent  him  back  to  defend  Fort  Stephen- 
son. On  the  first  day  of  August,  1813,  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  with  General 
Proctor  in  command,  appeared,  coming  up  the 
Sandusky  River. 

The  force  of  the  British  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were 
Indians.  After  Proctor  had  disposed  his  troops 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  garrison  to 
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escape,  he  sent  a flag  of  truce  by  Colonel  Elliott 
and  Major  Chambers  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  with  the  usual  threat  of  Indian 
butchery  and  massacre.  Major  Croghan,  after 
consultation  , with  his  men,  replied  that  “when 
the  garrison  surrendered  there  would  be  none 
left  to  massacre,  as  it  would  not  be  given  up 
while  there  was  a man  able  to  fight.”  Major 
Croghan’s  comrades  were  all  young  men  like 
himself.  They  possessed  unbounded  patriotism 
and  nerve,  and  like  him,  they  were  willing  to 
die  in  defense  of  their  flag  rather  than  to  sur- 
render to  a band  of  savages  under  an  inhuman 
white  leader,  who  had,  up  to  this  time,  violated 
every  rule  of  war  and  civilization  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  captives.  The  laconic  and  Spartan 
reply  of  Croghan  maddened  Proctor,  and  he 
opened  fire  from  his  five  pounders  and  howitzer. 
This  firing  was  kept  up  all  night,  but  with  little 
effect  on  the  stockade.  Major  Croghan  re- 
sponded from  his  single  gun,  rapidly  moving  it 
from  one  point  to  another  in  firing,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  limited  to  a soli- 
tary ordnance. 

The  next  morning  found  the  flag  still  floating 
over  the  brave  band  within  the  fort.  In  the 
night,  the  enemy  had  so  arranged  his  guns  that 
three  sixes  had  been  planted  within  two  hundred 
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' and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort.  Again  all  through 
the  day,  the  roaring  of  the  British  artillery  was 
kept  up.  Towards  the  afternoon  it  became 
evident  that  Proctor  was  preparing  for  an  at- 
tack. The  objective  point  of  his  firing  all  day 
was  the  northwest  angle  of  the  fort.  Major 
Croghan  saw  this,  and  with  bags  of  sand  and 
flour  he  strengthened  his  weakened  point.  Pie 
further  concealed  his  lone  gun  at  this  assailable 
quarter,  and  loaded  it  heavily  with  slugs  and 
grape  shot.  Plere  it  rested  for  a terrible  utter- 
ance. 

Now  the  attack  commenced.  It  was  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  hot  August  afternoon  when 
the  two  columns  of  British,  five  hundred  strong, 
advanced  toward  what  they  believed  the  vulner- 
able portion  of  the  stockade.  While  this  party 
was  marching  toward  the  fort,  another  column 
of  two  hundred  grenadiers  started  for  the 
southern  side  of  the  stockade.  This  attack  was 
feigned  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  real  point  to 
be  assailed. 

All  the  while,  the  gunners  in  the  fort  kept 
their  single  cannon  trained  on  the  storming 
party.  Tramp,  tramp  came  the  advancing 
British  column  through  the  dense  smoke  of  their 
artillery,  which  was  constantly  playing  upon  the 
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fort,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditch  that  they  could  be  seen 
by  the  besieged.  They  were  met  by  a rainfall 
of  rifle  bullets  from  the  cool  aims  of  Croghan’s 
Kentuckians,  and  for  a moment  only  were  they 
thrown  into  confusion.  But  they  were  British 
regulars  who  had  seen  continental  service  under 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  while  shocked,  they  were  not 
daunted.  Rallied  by  their  commander,  Colonel 
Short,  they  leaped  the  ditch  and  started  to  storm 
the  stockade.  ‘‘Give  the  damned  Yankees  no 
quarter,”  cried  the  Colonel  as  he  gallantly  led 
his  command. 

Then  the  single  cannon  spoke  with  terrific 
effect.  A shower  of  slugs  and  grape  scattered 
death  right  and  left,  and  when  the  smoke  had 
risen,  the  commanding  officer  and  twenty- four 
men  were  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 

The  broken  columns  were  formed  anew  by  the 
officer  who  succeeded  Colonel  Shortt,  and  the 
new  commander,  exasperated  at  meeting  such 
opposition  from  striplings,  rushed  to  the  onset 
with  increased  fury  and  gallantry;  again 
Croghan’s  six  pounder  played  upon  them  with 
terrible  success,  sending  forth  death  and  destruc-' 
lion  as  before.  Repulsed,  stunned  and  panic- 
stricken,  the  British  troops,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
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of  -their  officers,  fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter. 
Their  Indian  allies  followed  them.  Afterward, 
all  retreated  to  their  boats  sullen  and  satisfied  at 
the  bravery  of  an  enemy  that  was  scarcely  one- 
eigluh  their  own  number.  At  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  August  3,  1813,  Proctor,  re- 
pulsed for  the  second  time  on  the  soil  of  Ohio, 
sailed  down  the  Sandusky  River,  leaving  his 
military  stores  and  his  dead  to  the  Americans. 

In  this  defense,  as  brilliant  an  incident  as 
there  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  American 
arms,  Major  Croghan’s  loss  was  one  killed  and 
seven  wounded.  The  British  and  Indians  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded, 
more  than  one-third  of  whom  were  killed. 

Major  Croghan  and  his  gallant  command  at 
once  received  the  praise  of  the  whole  country. 
In  General  Harrison’s  official  report  of  this 
affair  he  said:.  “It  will  not  be  among  the  least 
of  Genera!  Proctor’s  mortifications  to  find  that 
he  has  been  baffled  by  a youth  who  has  just 
passed  his  twenty-first  year.  Pie  is,  however, 
a hero  worthy  of  his  gallant  uncle,  George  R. 
Clark.”  The  other  officers  likewise  were 
specially  complimented  by  General  Harrison. 
They  also  received  the  thanks  of  Congress. 
Major  Croghan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  was  awarded  a gold 
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medal  by  Congress.  Not  the  least  of  the  honors 
showered  upon  him  was  that  of  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  Chillicothe,  who  on  August  13,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  sword  and  the  follow- 
ing signed  address: 


Sir:  In  consequence  of  the  gallant  defense  which, 

under  Divine  Providence,  was  effected  by  you  and  the 
troops  under  your  command,  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at 
Lower  Sandusky,  on. the  evening  of  the  2d  inst,  the  ladies 
of  the  town  of  Chillicothe,  whose  names  are  undersigned, 
impressed  with  a high  sense  of  your  merits  as  a soldier 
and  a gentleman,  and  with  great,  confidence  in  your 


patriotism  and  valor,  present 

Mary  Finley 
Ann  Creighton 
Mary  Sterret 
Eliza  Creighton 
Eleanor  Lamb 
Eliza  Carlisle 
Susan  D.  Wheaton 
of  Washington  City 
Margaret  McLanburg 
Elizabeth  Martin 
Jane  McCoy 
Catharine  Fullerton 
Susan  Wake 
Margaret  Keys 
Esther  Doolittle 
Margaret  M cFarland 
Jans  M.  Evans 
Mary  Curtis 
Jane  Heylin 


you  with  a sword. 

Catharine  Hough 
Martha  Scott 
Nancy  Waddle 
Mary  A.  Southward 
Rjchamar  Irwin 
Judith  Delano 
Margaret  Miller 
N a n c y M c Art h ur 
Lavina  Fulton 
Rebecca  M.  Okr 
Ann  M.  Dunn 
Charlotte  James 
Eleanor  Buchanan 
Deborah  Ferree 
Frances  Brush 
Mary  P.  Brown 
Nancy  Kerr 
Eleanor  Worthington 
Sally  McLean 
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To  this  Major  Croghan  responded: 

Ladies  of  Chillicotke:  — l have  received  the  sword 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  present  to  me  as  a tes- 
timonial of  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  on  the  2d 
iiistaiu.  * i.  iUa.iU  oi  ciiStUiCtiori  so  nattering  and  unex- 
pected has  excited  feelings  which  I cannot  repress.  Yet, 
while  I return  you  thanks  for  the  unmerited  gift  you 
have  thus  bestowed,  I feel  well  aware  that  my  good  for- 
tune (which  was  bought  by  the  activity  of  the  brave 
soldiers  under  my  command)  has  raised  in  you  expecta- 
tions from  future  efforts,  which  must,  I fear,  be  sooner 
or  later  disappointed.  Still  I pledge  myself  (even 
though  fortune  should  not  again  be  propitious)  that  my 
exertions  shall  be  such  as  never  to  cause  you  in  the  least 
to  regret  the  honors  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  on 
your  ‘youthful  soldier.’ 

The  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson,  like  the  siege 
of  Fort  Meigs,  aroused  the  patriotism  of  Ohio, 
and  Governor  Meigs  again  called  ouc  the  entire 
militia  of  the  State.  At  least  ten  thousand  men 
were  under  arms  ready  to  march.  Again  Gen- 
eral Harrison  ordered  the  dismissal  of  all  but 
two  regiments.  This  created  much  feeling 
against  him,  and  he  was  criticised  freely  for  this 
and  also  for  his  failure  to  march  from  Fort 
Seneca  to  the  relief  of  Croghan.  But  the  latter 
came  to  his  commander’s  defense,  in  a long  let- 
ter, and  public  confidence  was  again  restored. 

Although  the  rout  of  Proctor  by  Major 
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Croghan  destroyed  all  prospect  of  British  in- 
vasion of  Ohio,  and  ended  active  military  land 


service  within  its  boundaries, 


Lake  Erie  was  still 


in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  remained  so 
until  Perry's  famous  victory. 

Oliver  H.  Perry,  a voting  sea  captain  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  disputing  the  English  supremacy  to  the  inland 
seas.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  R.  Perry, 
a distinguished  naval  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  born  at  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
August  25,  1785.  His  training  from  boyhood 
was  on  the  sea,  and  as  a midshipman  he  cruised 
in  the  West  Indies  on  the  “Adams,”  “Constella- 


tion,” “Constitution,”  and  “Essex.”  He  served 
twice  in  the  Tripolitan  War.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Newport  flotilla  of  gunboats,  wait- 
ing for  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  this  time  gave 
prolonged  study  to  the  science  and  art  of  gun- 
nery. So  that  when  the  war  broke  out  there 
was  no  better  ordnance  officer  in  the  American 
Navy.  It  was  his  judgment  that  Lake  Erie  was 
the  place  where  Great  Britain  could  be  struck 
the  severest  blow.  He  knew  that  if  a Canadian 
invasion  was  ever  attempted,  it  could  be  effected 
only  after  the  defeat  of  the  British  naval  forces 
upon  Lake  Erie.  Accordingly  he  tendered  his 
services  to  Commodore  Chauncy,  and  at  his  own 
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request,  he  was  ordered  to  Lake  Erie.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to  Erie, 
which  place  he  reached  on  March  27,  1813,  after 
traveling  chiefly  in  sleighs.  There  he  found 
i\oaii  brown,  siiipwrignt  and  Sailing  Master 
Dobbins  awaiting  the  arrival  of  fifty  ship  car- 
penters from  Philadelphia.  It  took  these  men 
five  weeks  to  make  this  winter  journey. 

By  almost  incredible  toil  and  hardship,  from 
the  virgin  forest  Perry  built  the  little  fleet  that 
constituted  the  American  Navy  on  the  Lakes. 
By  July  25,  the  vessels  were  completed  and 
armed.  On  August  17,  the  fleet  was  in  San- 
dusky Bay  where  General  Harrison  came  aboard 
the  “Lawrence,”  Perry's  flagship,  to  talk  over 
the  proposed  movements.  After  Harrison  left, 
Perry  sailed  away  and  put  in  his  time  looking- 
for  the  enemy.  lie  was  at  Put-in-Bay  on  the 
10th  of  September,  and  from  there  he  again  set 
sail  to  meet  the  enemy. 

His  squadron  consisted  of  the  following  ves- 
sels and  number  of  guns:  the  “Lawrence,”  his 
flagship,  with  twenty  guns;  the  “Niagara,”  with 
twenty  guns;  the  “Caladonia,”  with  three  guns; 
the  “Ariel,”  with  four  guns,  one  of  which  burst 
early  in  the  action;  the  “Scorpion,”  with  two 
swivels;  the  “Tigress,”  “Porcupine,”  and  “Trip,” 
with  one  gun  each  — making  all  together  nine 
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vessels  with  fifty-four  guns  and  two  swivels. 
The  British  fleet  which,  under  a brave  com- 
mander, Commodore  Barclay,  had  protected  the 
Canadian  border,  and  was  at  this  time  display- 
ing anxiety  to  meet  the  New  American  Navy, 
consisted  of  six  vessels.  They  were  the 
“Detroit,”  with  nineteen  guns,  one  on  a pivot, 
and  two  howitzers;  the  “Queen  Charlotte,”  with 
seventeen  guns,  one  on  a pivot,  and  one  howitzer ; 
the  “Lady  Prevost,”  with  thirteen  guns,  one  on 
a pivot,  and  one  howitzer;  the  “Hunter,”  with 
ten  guns;  the  “Little  Belt,”  with  three  guns,  and 
the  “Chippewa,”  with  one  gun  and  two  swivels 
— in  all  sixty-three  guns,  four  howitzers  and 
two  swivels. 

The  historian,  Bancroft,  writing  compara- 
tively of  the  two  squadrons,  says : 

“In  ships,  the  British  had  the  superiority, 
their  vessels  being  stronger,  and  their  forces 
being  more  concentrated ; the  American  gunboats 
at  the  right  of  the  American  line,  separated  from 
each  other  by  at  least  half  a cable's  length  were 
not  near  enough  for  good  service.  In  the  num- 
ber of  guns,  the  British  had  sixty-three,  the 
American  fifty-four.  In  action  at  a distance, 
the  British,  who  had  thirty-five  long  guns  to 
fifteen,  had  greatly  the  advantage;  in  close  action 
the  weight  of  metal  would  favor  the  Americans. 
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The  British  commander  had  150  men  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  eighty  Canadian  sailors,  and  240 
soldiers,  mostly  regulars,  and  some  Indians, 
making,  with  their  officers,  a little  more  than  live 
hundred  men  of  whom  at  least  450  were 
efficient.  The  American  crews,  of  whom  about 
one-fourth  were  from  Rhode  Island,  one-fourth 
regular  seamen,  American  and  cosmopolitan, 
about  one-fourth  raw  volunteers,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  but  chiefly  Kentucky,  and  about 
one-fourth  blacks,  numbered  on  the  muster  roll 
490,  but  of  these,  116  were  sick,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  too  weak  to  come  on  deck,  so  that 
the  efficient  force  of  the  squadron  was  a little 
less  than  400/’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  at 
sunrise,  the  enemy  was  bearing  down  from  Mal- 
den. Perry's  squadron  immediately  got  under 
way,  The  wind  was  light  and  the  day  was 
beautiful,  and  not  a cloud  obscured  the  horizon. 
Commodore  Perry  was  aboard  the  “Lawrence.” 
He  had  privately  prepared  a beautiful  flag  to  be 
hoisted  at  the  masthead  of  his  flagship.  On  this 
flag  was  painted  in  letters  legible  to  the  whole 
fleet  the  dying  words  of  the  immortal  Lawrence, 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  Turning  to  his  crew 
he  said,  “My  brave  lads,  this  flag  contains  the 
last  words  of  Captain  Lawrence.  Shall  I hoist 
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it  ?"  The  effect  was  electrifying.  “Ay ! ay ! sir  !" 
came  from  every  man  on  the  ship,  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  his  men  he  ran  up  the  battle  signal.  All 
the  vessels  were  ready  and  the  decks  were  cleared 
xGi  action. 

At  fifteen  minutes  to  twelve  there  was  a mel- 
low sound  of  a bugle  from  the  “Detroit/'  and  the 
enemy's  line  cheered.  There  broke  upon  the  air 
the  sounds  of  sweet  music;  it  was  the  British 
band  on  that  vessel  playing  “Rule  Britannia." 
Then  the  crash  of  cannon ; 'the  “Detroit"  and  the 
“Queen  Charlotte"  had  opened  fire  on  the  “Law- 
rence." She  received  the  fire  without  reply,  as 
she  was  not  within  distance  to  do  any  execution 
with  her  short  guns.  At  five  minutes  before 
twelve  the  “Lawrence"  opened  upon  the  enemy. 
The  other  vessels  were  ordered  to  support  her, 
but  the  wind  at  this  time  was  too  light  to  enable 
them  to  come  up.  Every  brace  and  bowdine  of 
the  flagship  were  soon  shot  away;  she  became  un- 
manageable, and  in  this  situation,  she  was  the 
target  for  upward  of  two  hours,  within  canister 
distance,  until  every  gun  was  rendered  useless, 
and  but  a small  part  of  her  crew  left  unwounded 
upon  the  deck. 

In  the  general  action  between  the  other  vessels, 
the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  from  mid-day  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  conflict  was  a desper- 
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PERRY’S  VICTORY 

(From  the  original  painting  by  William  H.  Powell  in  the  Capitol  in  Columbus.) 
This  painting  was  authorized  bv  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  April  17,  1857;  Apr 
eral  Assembly  authorized  its  purchase  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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ate  struggle  for  supremacy.  Both  sides  realized 
the  value  of  a victory  and  the  disaster  of  defeat. 
Perry  acted  with  reckless  bravery  throughout  the 
engagement. . There  was  but  one  moment  when 
ihs  cool  intrepidity  experienced  a siiock.  ± Iris 
was  on  seeing  his  brother,  a youth  of  but  twelve 
years,  who  served  aboard  as  a midshipman, 
knocked  down  by  a hammock,  which  was  driven 
in  by  a cannon  ball.  The  first  impression  of  the 
Commodore  was  that  he  was  killed;  hut  the  active 
boy  jumped  up  unhurt  and  unafraid,  thus  much 
relieving  Perry,  who  went  on  as  before. 

The  “Lawrence,”  after  the  terrific  attacks  she 
had  sustained,  now  became  useless  and  unman- 
ageable. Her  crew  was  literally  mowed  down 
and  her  guns  crippled.  Perry  himself,  assisted 
by  his  chaplain  and  purser,  had  fired  the  last  gun. 
It  was  evident  that  the  “Lawrence”  could  no 
longer  be  of  service  to  the  fleet.  Perry  ordered 
the  pennant  with  the  historic  words  of  Captain 
Lawrence  to  be  lowered,  and  wrapping  it  about 
him,  he  was  transferred  to  an  open  boat  bound 
for  the  “Niagara.”  He  went  off  in  gallant  style 
and^  full  of  ardor.  The  enemy,  observing  this 
movement,  saw  the  design  immediately.  It  meant 
a fresh  start  by  an  indomitable  commander. 
They  directed  all  the  fire  of  their  great  guns  and 
musketry  at  Perry’s  boat  to  destroy  it.  Several 
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of  the  oars  were  splintered,  and  the  crew  were 
covered  with  spray  from  the  round  shot  and  grape 
which  were  striking  the  water  on  every  side. 
Perry  stood  erect,  unmindful  of  danger ; his  crew 
1 . . . v . j uimsdi,  ctnci  tney 

'threatened  to  lay  upon  their  oars  unless  he  sat 
down.  He  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  they  pulled 
with  an  extra  will.  It  took  fifteen  minutes  to 
reach  the  “Niagara.”  With  the  Commodore 
aboard,  it  became  his  flagship  and  the  pennant 
was  again  run  up.  To  the  dismay  of  the  British, 
they  saw  him  on  the  quarter-deck  fresh  for  a con- 
tinuation of  the  contest. 

Then  followed  close  and  deadly  action.  The 
“Niagara”  under  command  of  Perry  seemed  to 
take  on  new  strength.  She  bore  down  on  the 
British  line,  and  reserving  her  fire  for  close 
range,  raked  with  broadsides  the  “Detroit”  and 
the  “Queen  Charlotte,”  and  at  the  same  time  from 
the  other  side  of  his  vessel  he  poured  shot  into 
the  “Lady  Prevost”  and  the  “Little  Belt.”  The 
enemy  stood  the  punishment  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British 
flagship  “Detroit”  lowered  her  flag,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  she  sur- 
rendered a fleet.  And  this,  too,  to  a young  man 
of  twenty- eight. 

This  splendid  and  complete  victory,  brilliant  in 
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its  character  and  important  in  its  consequences, 
was  announced  by  Commodore  Perry  in  a re- 
markable spirit  of  modesty.  He  sent  two  reports. 
Both  of  these  are  dated  from  the  “U.  S.  brig 
iNiiagcu  a,  oh  the  western  lister  head  ot  r^ake 
Erie,  Sept.  10th,  4 o’clock,  P.  M.”  The  first  was 
to  William  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
follows : 

Sir: — -It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  a signal  victory  over  their 
enemies  on  this  lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop, 
have  this  moment  surrendered  to  the  force  under  my 
command,  after  a sharp  conflict. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  Perry. 

The  second,  laconic  and  historic,  was  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison: 

Dear  General  — We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one 
sloop. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

O.  H.  Perry. 

The  result  of  this  victory  was  of  great  ad- 

J O 

vantage  to  the  Americans.  The  only  barrier  be- 
tween General  Harrison,  who  was  on  the  south 
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side  of  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky  Bay,  and  the 
British  base  of  supplies,  Fort  Malden,  was  de- 
stroyed. It  left  Detroit  and  the  territory  of 
Michigan  at  the  mercy  of  his  army.  Subsequent 
events  proved  that  this  was  all  true,  for  the  vic- 
tory achieved  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames  de- 
stroyed British  power  in  upper  Canada,  and 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  last  engage- 
ment of  the  War  of  1812  that  occurred  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  Ohio.  In  song  and  story 
and  on  painter’s  canvas.  Perry’s  Victory  has 
been  celebrated  as  an  event  of  gallantry  and 
patriotism  that  has  added  to  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public. “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours”  became  an  epigram  of  our  National  litera- 
ture, and  it  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  for  around  it  cluster  some  of  the 
bravest  deeds  of  her  seamen. 

To  the  expenses  of  the  War  of  1812,  Ohio  con- 
tributed very  largely  through  taxation  levied  by 
the  Government.  Under  the  act  of  August  13, 
1813,  she  contributed  $104,150,  and  under  that 
of  January  9,  1815,  she  raised  $208,300.  This 
tax  was  in  the  nature  of  internal  duties  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits,  licenses 
on  carriages  and  auctions,  and  bank  stamps. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

/nr^HE  war  with  Mexico  was  declared  May 
13,  1846.  Hostilities  had  been  com- 
menced  by  the  Mexicans  before  this. 
They  had  crossed  over  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  on  May  8th  gave  battle  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor’s  forces  at  Palo  Alto.  When  Presi- 
dent Polk  learned  these  facts,  he  sent  a special 
message  to  Congress,  May  11th,  saying:  "Now, 
after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded  our 
territory  and  shed  American  blood  on  American 
soil.  She  has  proclaimed  that  hostilities  have 
commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at 
war.  As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  our 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico 
herself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  patriotism  to  vindicate  with  decision 
the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  our 
country.”  The  President’s  request  for  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  was  promptly  and 
favorably  responded  to  by  Congress,  which  the 
next  day  passed  a bill,  with  only  sixteen  votes 
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dissenting,  declaring  that  “by  the  acts  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  a state  of  war  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  that  Republic.”  The  Pres- 
ident was  authorized  to  call  for  the  services  of 
50,000  volunteers,  and  ten  million  dollars  was 
given  him  as  “sinews  of  war.”  So  the  war  with 
Mexico  commenced. 

It  was  not  popular  at  first,  but  eventually  be- 
came so  for  the  reason  that  all  wars  with  foreign 
nations  are  popular.  Nevertheless,  the  Whigs 
opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unrighteous 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 
This  sentiment  was  so  strong  in  Ohio  chat  the  war 
was  not  generally  supported.  The  Whigs  of  this 
State  felt  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which 
preceded  the  war,  was  a deliberate  and  concocted 
scheme  for  perpetuating  slavery.  Hence  there 
was  not  a wide-spread  war  spirit  in  Ohio,  or,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  North.  In  the  South,  though, 
the  enthusiasm  was  great  and  unconfmed.  There 
was  difficulty  in  suppressing  recruiting  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  fears  were  expressed  that 
enough  whites  would  not  remain  at  home  to  take 
charge  of  the  slaves.  The  usual  advertisements 
calling  for  recruits  were  headed:  “Ho!  for  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas!”  but  on  Whig  ears  all 
these  appeals  fell  flat,  and  they  gave  little  re- 
sponse in  soldiers  or  enthusiasm. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true,  as  was 
claimed  by  the  Democrats,  that  there  had  been  a 
systematic  and  long  continued  course  of  faith- 
lessness, falsehood  and  insolence  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  toward  our  Government.  She  was  guilty 
of  aggravating  wrongs,  refused  to  adjust  right- 
ful claims,  declined  to  arbitrate  subjects  of  dif- 
ference, and,  to  cap  the  climax,  she  had  invaded 
our  soil  and  murdered  our  citizens.  The  objection 
of  the  Whigs  that  it  was  waged  to  acquire  addi- 
tional slave  territory  has  been  answered  by  “man- 
ifest destiny.”  In  all  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  through  this  war  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo — California,  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  and  a part  of  New  Mexico — slavery 
never  existed. 

In  response  to  the  first  call  of  President  Polk 
for  three  regiments  from  Ohio,  Governor  Bart- 
ley issued  his  proclamation  May  20,  1846,  ap- 
pealing to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  State 
to  render  promptly  the  required  aid.  Samuel  R. 
Curtis,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  established 
a general  rendezvous  at  Camp  Washington,  near 
Cincinnati,  to  which  point  all  companies  were 
ordered  to  proceed  as  soon  as  organized. 

That  there  was  a sustaining  war  sentiment  in 
Ohio  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  President’s  requisition  was  re- 
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ceived,  three  thousand  Ohioans  were  marching 
toward  the  rendezvous.  Before  June  forty  com- 
panies were  in  their  tents  at  Camp  Washington. 
During  this  month  companies  assembled  here 
from  all  over  the  State;  indeed,  more  appeared 
than  necessary  to  fill  the  quota,  and  these,  with 
much  clamor  and  dissatisfaction,  were  turned 
homeward.  The  thirty  companies  in  camp  were 
ordered  by  Governor  Bartley  to  be  organized 
into  three  regiments,  and  these,  after  being  re- 
viewed by  General  Wool,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Mexico,  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  one  year. 

The  recruiting  of  volunteers  was  kept  up  until 
the  Ohio  military  forces  for  the  war  were  organ- 
ized into  five  infantry  regiments,  fifteen  inde- 
pendent companies  of  infantry,  five  companies 
for  the  Fifth  United  .States  Infantry,  and  one 
company  of  United  States  Mounted  Riflemen. 
There  were  about  seven  thousand  officers  and 
men  in  the  Mexican  War  from  Ohio  in  the  armv, 
not  including  the  navy,  and  these  constituted 
about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  land  forces. 

The  part  that  Ohio  played  in  this  conflict  has 
been  largely  overlooked  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  Civil  War  of  1861  so  overshadowed  it  in 
importance  that  little  has  been  written  or  pre- 
served in  the  way  of  general  literature  concern- 
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in g it.  It  is  proposed  here  to  give  a detailed  his- 
tory of  each  of  the  regiments  engaged  in  Mexico 
from  Ohio.  It  will  show  that  the  State  per- 
formed its  duty  in  this  conflict  with  the  same 
vital  earnestness  that  it  has  whenever  the  Union 
called  upon  it  for  assistance. 

The  data  following  has  been  collated  from  the 
official  records  of  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Ohio. 

The  First  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry was  organized  at  Camp  Washington, 
June  23,  1846,  and. was  transferred  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio  to  the  service  of  the  United  States 
and  accepted  by  General  Wool  on  that  date. 
The  officers  of  the  regiment  were  Colonel  Alex- 
ander M.  Mitchell,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  B. 
Weller,  and  Major  Thomas  L.  Hamer.  Major 
Hamer  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  and 
Luther  Gid dings  became  major  of  the  regiment. 
This  regiment  was  recruited  principally  from 
Southern  Ohio.  Its  captains,  and  where  re- 
cruited, were  as  follows: 

Robert  N.  Moore  (A),  Cincinnati. 

Luther  Biddings  (B),  Dayton. 

Lewis  Hornell  (C),  Cincinnati. 

Edward  Hamilton  (D),  Portsmouth. 

John  B.  Armstrong  (E),  Cincinnati. 

Edward  D.  Bradley  (F),  Lower  Sandusky. 
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Sanders  W.  Johnson  (G),  Cincinnati. 

Philip  Muller  (K),  Cincinnati. 

James  George  (I).,  Cincinnati. 

William  H.  Ramsey  (K),  Cincinnati. 

This  regiment  reached  Mexico  in  July  and  ar- 
rived before  Monterey  on  the  19th  of  August. 
Under  General  Taylor  it  entered  the  town  under 
a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  This  was  its  bap- 
tism of  blood,  and  right  bravely  did  the  regiment 
conduct  itself.  Colonel  Mitchell  and  Adjutant 
Armstrong  were  wounded  and  Lieutenant  Mat- 
thew was  killed.  General  Thomas  L.  Kamer 
wrote  to  Governor  Bartley  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  this  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1846,  as  follows: 

1 wish  you  could  have  been  present  and  seen  your 
First  Regiment  in  the  battle  of  Monterey.  I am  sure 
you  would  have  been  proud  of  them.  They  walked  into 
the  most  galling  and  murderous  cross-fires  of  the  enemy 
with  the  coolness  of  old  regular  soldiers  — not  a man  nor 
an  officer  flinching.  They  formed  and  fired  upon  the 
enemy  with  steadiness  and  obeyed  every  order  promptly. 

They  received  great  credit  from  every  officer  of  the 
Army  who  saw  them.  I regret  exceedingly  that  our 
other  two  regiments  were  not  with  us,  as  I have  the  same 
confidence  in  them  as  in  the  First.  If  the  war  goes  on  — 
we  shall  all  be  in  it  before  long,  — you  who  are  at  home 
need  have  no  tear  of  our  troops  sustaining  the  honor 
of  Ohio. 
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We  have  now  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks  — and  when 
that  closes  we  shall  probably  go  at  it  again  on  a larger 
scale. 

We  are  bringing  up  reinforcements  and  heavy  batter- 
ing cannon. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Th.  L.  Hamer,  Brig.  Gen.,  U.  S.  A. 

His  Excellency,  M.  Bartley, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  participated  in  various  engagements  after 
this,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  that  at 
Ceralvo,  March  7,  1847.  Its  record  is  that  of 
faithful  performance  of  hazardous  duties,  until 
it  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  15,  1847.  Its 
loss  during  its  brief  term  of  service  was  twenty- 
four  killed  and  forty-two  died  of  disease. 

The  Second  Regiment  was  organized  at  the 
rendezvous,  Camp  Washington,  June  22,  1846. 
George  W.  Morgan  of  Mt.  Vernon  was  its  Col- 
onel, William  Irvin  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Wil- 
liam Wall  Major.  The  companies  composing  the 
regiment,  with  their  officers  and  places  of  recruit- 
ment, were  as  follows : 

Hobby  Reynolds  (A),  Chillicothe. 

Simon  B.  Kenton  (B),  Mt.  Vernon. 

David  trick  (C),  Hillsboro. 

Simon  B.  Tucker  (D),  Logan. 

Robert  G.  McLean  (E),  Athens. 
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THOMAS  CORWIN 

Born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  July  29,  1794; 
elected  to  the^  Ohio  Legislature  in  1822  and  again  in  1829; 
member^  of  Congress,  1831-41;  Governor,  1S41-43;  became 
L nited  States  Senator,  1845:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Fillmore.  1850-52;  again  member  of  Congress, 
18?9-61;  Minister  to  Mexico  from  March,  1861,  to  May,  1864; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C„  December  18,  1865. 
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John  F.  Mickum  (F),  Columbus. 

Evan  JuFarr  (G),  Lancaster. 

Richard  Stadden  (H),  Newark. 

Daniel  Bruner  (I),  Circleville. 

William  A.  Latham  (K),  Columbus. 

July  9,  1846,  the  regiment  left  Cincinnati  for 
Mexico,  and  in  about  three  weeks  they  reported 
to  General  Taylor,  who  ordered  Colonel  Morgan 
and  his  command  to  garrison  Camargo.  With 
this  place  as  headquarters  the  regiment  did  escort 
duty  between  Camargo  and  Monterey. 

The  service  of  the  regiment  in  Mexico  may  be 
well  judged  by  the  following  order  of  General 
Wool,  issued  at  Buena  Vista,  May  16,  1847,  prior 
to  the  mustering  out  of  the  regiment : “The  Gen- 
eral commanding  cannot  see  the  Ohio  regiments 
separate  from  his  command  without  expressing 
the  entire  satisfaction  which  their  good  disci- 
pline, orderly  conduct,  and  fine  military  appear- 
ance have  uniformly  given  him,  and  which  causes 
him  so  deeply  to  regret  that  they  are  not  to  be 
with  him  in  the  future  operations  against  Mexico. 

“The  Second  and  Third  Regiments  will  return 
to  their  homes  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  done  great  credit  to  their  State,  rendered 
good  service  to  their  country,  and  that  they  bear 
with  them  the  hearty  good  will  and  sincere  ad- 
miration of  the  companies  and  commander.” 
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This  regiment  fought  at  Aqua  Fria  and  Buena 
Vista,  and  had  lost  during  its'  period  of  service 
six  killed,  two  drowned  and  sixty  died  of  disease. 

It  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States 
service  June  23,  1847,  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Third  Regiment  organized  at  Camp 
Washington  in  June,  1846,  had  for  its  Colonel 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Ohio  and  commandant  of  the  post,  Camp 
Washington. 

George  W.  McCook  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  John  L.  Love,  Major. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  original  captains, 
showing  their  companies,  by  letter,  and  where 
recruited: 

William  McLaughlin  (A),  Mansfield. 

Jesse  Meredith  (B),  Coshocton. 

Thomas  H.  Ford  (C),  Mansfield. 

John  Patterson  (D),  St.  Clairsville. 

David  Moore  (E),  Wooster. 

James  F.  Chapman  (P'),  Tiffin. 

Asbury  F.  Noles  (H),  Zanesville. 

John  Kell,  jr.  (I),  Steubenville. 

James  Allen  (K),  Massillon. 

In  Mexico  it  was  a part  of  General  Taylor’s 
“Army  of  the  Rio  Grande”  and  was  engaged  in 
active  service  in  many  skirmishes.  It  did  much 
in  the  way  of  protecting  wagon  trains  and  escort 
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duly,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  June 
24,  1847.  During  the  year  it  was  in  Mexico  its 
loss  was  sixty-four  killed  and  died  of  disease-. 

The  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry  was  organized  at 
Cincinnati  in  June,  1847,  with  Colonel  Charles 
H.  Brough,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Melchior  Wer- 
ner  and  Major  William  P.  Young  as  field  of- 
ficers. Its  original  captains  and  places  of  re- 
cruitment were : 

August  Moor  (A),  Cincinnati. 

Otto  Zirckel  (B),  Columbus. 

Samuel  Thompson  (C),  Lower  Sandusky. 

George  Weaver  (D),  Ganges. 

Michael  C.  Lilly  (E),  Columbus. 

George  E.  Pugh  (F),  Cincinnati. 

Thomas  L.  Hart  (G),  Millersburg. 

George  A.  Richmond  (H),  Cincinnati. 

Josiah  M.  Robinson  (I),  Cincinnati. 

This  regiment  left  Cincinnati  July  1,  1847, 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  marched 
to  Matamoras  and  garrisoned  that  town  until 
September  4,  1847,  when  it  proceeded  to  Vera 
Cruz,  arriving  there  eleven  days  later. 

On  October  12th  the  regiment  entered  Puebla 
to  the  rescue  of  Colonel  Childs,  who  held  that 
city  for  twenty-eight  days;  October  19,  1847,  the 
battle  of  Atlixco  was  fought,  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment participating  in  it  with  bravery  and  success. 
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During  its  year’s  service  the  regiment  loss  was 
four  killed  in  battle,  one  died  of  wounds  received 
in  battle  and  seventy-one  of  disease.  It  was 
mustered  out  of  service  July  24,  1848,  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

After  the  return  of  the  Second  Regiment  from 
Mexico  the  War  Department  authorized  its 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  William  Irvin,  to  effect  a 
new  organization.  It  was  discovered  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  old  companies  would  reenlist, 
and  accordingly  a new  regiment  was  created  with 
William  Irvin  as  Colonel.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  the  regiment  should  be  known  as  the 
“Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry” ; but  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  at  Washington  and 
those  of  the  Adjutant  General  at  Columbus  show 
that  it  was  mustered  in  and  mustered  out  as  “The 
Second  2d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.” 

Its  original  captains  and  the  locations  of  the 
companies  were  as  follows: 

Nathan  H.  Miles  (A),  Cincinnati. 

Richard  Stadden  (B),  Newark. 

John  W.  Lowe  (C),  Batavia. 

William  A.  Latham  (D),  Columbus. 

Joseph  W.  Filler  (E).  Somerset. 

William  T.  Ferguson  (F),  Lancaster. 

James  E.  Harle  (G),  Mt.  Vernon. 

Joseph  E.  Smith  (FI),  Circleville. 
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John  C.  Hughes  (I),  Columbus. 

George  F.  McGinnis  (K),  Chillicothe. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service 
about  September  1,  1847,  and  on  September  10th 
it  left  Cincinnati  on  three  steamboats  for  New 
Orleans.  From  thence  it  went  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  it  arrived  about  October  4,  1847,  and  went 
into  camp  near  that  city.  In  October  General 
Caleb  Cushing  ordered  the  regiment  to  march 
to  the  interior  as  an  escort  for  one  thousand 
w agons  and  two  thousand  pack  mules  loaded  with 
ammunition,  provisions  and  clothing  bound  for 
the  City  of  Mexico.  It  was  on  duty  in  and  about 
that  city  and  Puebla.  It  was  actively  engaged 
until  the  war  closed  in  numerous  skirmishes  with 
guerrillas  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  this  regiment 
returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  and  from  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  it 
was  mustered  out  July  26,  1848. 

The  losses  of  this  regiment  were  very  large, 
considering  its  brief  service.  Seventy-four  men 
lost  their  lives  in  skirmishes  with  guerrilla  bands 
and  from  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  organizations 
there  were  fifteen  independent  companies,  each 
known  by  the  name  of  its  captain.  These  com- 
panies were  as  follows : 
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Duncan's  (John  R.)  Independent  Company  of 
Mounted  Volunteers.  Was  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati, 
June  i,  1847,  and  mustered  out  August  2,  1848.  Had 
performed  gallant  service  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  and 
about  Ceralvo. 

Dauble’s  (John  G.)  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June 
15,  1846,  and  mustered  out  there,  December  7,  1846. 

Churchill's  (Frederick  A.),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati, 
June  15,  1846,  and  mustered  out  October  14,  1846. 

Kessler's  (Herman),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June 
45,  1846,  and  mustered  out  there,  October  17,  1846. 

Durr's  (George),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June  is, 
1846,  and  mustered  cut  there,  December  7,  1846. 

Caldwell's  (John),  mustered  in  May,  1846,  and  mus- 
tered out  at  Bucyrus,  October  26,  1846. 

Donnell's  (H.  O.),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June  15, 
1846,  and  mustered  out  there,  October  .7,  1846. 

Ward’s  (Thomas  W),  mustered  in  June,  1846,  and 
mustered  out  at  Cincinnati,  October  14,  1846. 

Moor's  (Augustus),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June 
15,  1846,  mustered  out  there,  October  14,  1846. 

Hawkin’s  (Joseph  L.),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June 
15,  1846,  and  mustered  out  there  November  5,  1846. 

Stout’s  (Atlas  L.),  mustered  in  June  5,  1846,  and  mus- 
tered out  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  November  4,  1846. 

Link’s  (Francis),  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  June  15, 
1846,  and  mustered  out  there  October  14,  1846. 

Love’s  (John  S.),  mustered  in  June  4,  1846,  and  mus- 
tered out  at  McConnellsville,  Ohio,  October  29,  1846. 

Kenneally’s  (William),  known  as  the  “First  Foot,” 
made  a good  record  iri  Mexico;  it  was  mustered  in  at 
Cincinnati,  October  5,  1847,  and  mustered  out  there,  July 
25,  1848. 
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Riddle’s  (Robert  R.),  known  as  the  “Second  Foot,” 
was  mustered  in  at  Cincinnati,  October  26,  1847,  and 
mustered  out  there,  July  17,  1848. 

The  United  States  Mounted  Riflemen,  under  Captain 
Winslow  F.  Sanderson,  was  formed  from  the  young  men 
of  Columbus,  Norwalk  and  Wooster,  in  May,  June  and 
July  of  1846.  It  is  known  on  the  roster  as  Company  B, 
which  served  in  the  Mexican  service  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
Puebla.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, August  28,  1848. 

The  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry  was  or- 
ganized in  Ohio  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, to  serve  during  the  war.  Its  field  officers 
were,  Col.  George  W.  Morgan  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Lt.  Col.  Joshua  Howard,  and  Majors  Leslie  H. 
McKenney  and  Frederick  I).  Mills;  the  latter  was 
killed  at  San  Antonio,  Mexico,  August  20,  1847. 
This  regiment  was  organized  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1847.  It  was  composed  of  the 
following  companies  with  which  their  captains 
and  places  of  recruit  are  given : 

David  Chase  (B),  Toledo,  Lower  Sandusky  and  Defiance. 

James  A.  Jones  (C),  Norwalk. 

Edward  A.  King  (D),  Dayton. 

John  L.  Perry  (H),  Cleveland. 

Moses  Hoagland  (I),  Millersburg. 

On  the  Vera  Cruz  route  and  in  battles  under 
General  Scott,  this  regiment  distinguished  itself. 
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It  lost  heavily  at  Chapultepec,  in  the  storming  of 
which  it  performed  a gallant  part,  and  was  in  the 
triumphant  capture  and  occupation  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  It  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
v..  lima  „i,  - - tig  list  I o,  ± e>"»  o. 

In  the  Mexican  service  many  of  the  Ohio  vol- 
unteer officers  won  distinction,  and  some  of  these, 
by  the  experience  acquired  therein,  attained  high 
rank  subsequently  in  the  Civil  War.  Captain 
Ferdinand  Van  Derveer  of  the  First  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers became  a brigadier  general ; so,  also,  did 
Colonel  George  W.  Morgan  and  Robert  B. 
Mitchell  of  the  Second,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Beatty 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  W.  McCook  of 
the  Third,  and  Lieutenant  August  Moor  of  the 
Fourth.  Captain  William  H.  Lytle  of  Ken- 
neally’s  First  Foot  also  became  a brigadier  gen- 
eral and  fell  gallantly  heading  his  command  at 
Chickamauga. 

There  were  also,  in  Mexico,  serving  in  the 
Regular  Army,  a number  of  young  officers  from 
Ohio.  They  all  distinguished  themselves  by  hon- 
orable service.  Some  of  them  reached  the  high- 
est military  distinction  in  the  War  of  1861. 
Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  the  Fourth 
United  States  Infantry  was  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  war  a t Palo  Alto.  From  this  on  he  saw  active 
service  at  Monterey,  Molino  del  Rey,  Vera  Cruz 
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and  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  at  which 
place  he  won  his  captaincy.  Lieutenant  William 
T.  Sherman  of  the  Third  Artillery,  who  was  de- 
tailed for  special  service  in  the  occupancy  of 
California;  became  a captain  by  reason  thereof. 
Lieutenant  Don  Carlos  Buell  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry was  also  brevetted  captain  for  distin- 
guished services  on  the  held.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  major  general.  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  C.  Gilbert  of  the  First  Infantry 
and  Lieutenant  John  S.  Mason  of  the  Third  Ar- 
tillery both  became  brigadier  generals.  From 
which  it  is  apparent  that,  for  Ohioans  at  least, 
the  Mexican  campaigns  were  training  schools 
that  developed  military  talents  which  afterward 
ripened  into  fame  and  high  position. 

Nor  was  Ohio  without  representation  in  the 
naval  operations  against  Mexico.  Reed  Werden, 
James  F.  Schenck,  L.  C.  Rowan,  Roger  M.  Stem- 
bel,  George  M.  Ransom  and  Henry  Walker,  all 
appointed  from  Ohio,  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  the  Mexican  War.  Werden  was  at 
the  capture  of  Tupsan  and  became  rear  admiral. 
Schenck  was  in  various  engagements  in  Califor- 
nia and  was.  at  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Guyamas  and  Mazatlan  in  Mexico;  he  became  a 
rear  admiral.  Rowan  fought  on  sea  and  land  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  operations  which  resulted  in 
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the  surrender  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  whole  of 
California  by  the  Mexican  governor  ; he  became 
a vice  admiral.  Stembel  and  Ransom  both  served 
with  junior,  rank  in  Mexico;  the  former  became 
a rear  admiral  and  the  latter  a commodore.  Wal- 
ker participated  in  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Tupsan  and  Tobasco,  and  became  a rear  admiral. 
The  final  rank  attained  by  all  these  officers  was 
the  result  of  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

Surely  if  our  Nation  won  victory  and  renown 
in  Mexico,  Ohio  had  a full  share  in  all  the  honors. 

No  incident  of  the  Mexican  War  created  a 
more  profound  impression  of  sorrow  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  than  did  the  death  by  disease  of 
General  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
December  2,  1846,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  entered  the  army  as  the  major  of 
the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  As  the  most 
popular  Democrat  of  Ohio  he  was  the  idol  and 
the  ideal  of  his  party.  He  had  served  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  Congress  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a great  lawyer  and  an  eloquent 
orator.  In  the  campaign  of  1840  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Ohio  that  could  engage  in  joint  debate 
with  Tom  Corwin,  the  Whig  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. At  the  first  call  of  the  President  he  or- 
ganized the  first  regiment  raised  in  Ohio.  He 
had  a natural  aptitude  for  military  affairs,  and 
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before  he  had  reached  the  seat  of  war  President 
Polk  commissioned  him  a brigadier  general.  At 
the  battle  of  Monterey  he  displayed  fine  judgment 
and  gallantry  in  commanding  his  brigade,  and 
when  General  Butler,  who  commanded  the  Third 
Division,  was  wounded,  General  Hamer  suc- 
ceeded him. 

He  was  extremely  popular  with  his  men. 
When  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  informed  of 
Hamer’s  death,  he  exclaimed,  “I  have  lost  the 
balance  wheel  of  my  volunteer  army!”  In  the 
official  communication  to  the  War  Department 
announcing  his  death  General  Taylor  said:  “In 
council,  I found  him  clear  and  judicious;  and  in 
the  administration  of  his  command,  though  kind, 
yet  always  impartial  and  just.  He  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  operations  before  Monterey, 
and  since  had  commanded  the  volunteer  division. 
His  loss  to  the  army  at  this  time  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  experience  which  he  daily  acquired 
in  a new  profession  rendered  his  services  con- 
tinually more  valuable.  I had  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  benefit  of  his  abilities  and 
judgment  in  the  service  which  yet  lies  before  us, 
and  feel  most  sensibly  the  privation  of  them.” 

The  participation  of  General  Hamer  and  Lieu- 
tenant Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  battle  of  Monterey 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  young  lieutenant  owed 
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his  West  Point  cadetship  to  Hamer.  In  his 
"Personal  Memoirs”  (Volume  I,  page  33),  Gen- 
eral Grant  refers  to  this: 

"The  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  Ohio  ever  produced,  was  our 
member  of  Congress  at  the  time,  and  had  the 
right  of  nomination.  He  and  my  father  had 
been  members  of  the  same  debating  society 
(where  they  were  generally  pitted  on  opposite 
sides),  and  intimate  personal  friends  from  their 
early  manhood  up  to  a few  years  before.  In 
politics  they  differed.  Hamer  was  a life-long 
Democrat,  while  my  father  was  a Whig.  They 
had  a warm  discussion,  in  which  they  finally  be- 
came angry,  over  some  act  of  President  Jackson 
— the  removal  of  the  deposit  of  public  moneys,  I 
think,  — after  which  they  never  spoke  until  after 
my  appointment.  1 know  both  of  them  felt  badly 
over  this  estrangement,  and  would  have  been 
glad  at  any  time  to  come  to  a reconciliation;  but 
neither  would  make  the  advance.  Under  these 
circumstances  my  father  would  not  write  to 
Hamer  for  the  appointment,  but  he  wrote  to 
Thomas  Morris,  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio,  informing  him  that  there  was  a vacancy 
at  West  Point  from  our  district,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  I could  be  appointed  to  fill  it. 
This  letter,  I presume,  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 


THOMAS  LYON  HAMER 
(From  a painting  in  the  Capitol  in  Columbus.) 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1800,  and  removed  to  Ohio  at  the 
age  of  seventeen;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  at 
Georgetown,  Brown  County;  member  of  Congress,  1833-39; 
enlisted  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  promoted  by  Presi- 
dent F’olk  to  Brigadier  General;  died  in  Monterey,  Mexico, 
December  2,  1846. 
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Hamer,  and,  as  there  was  no  other  applicant,  he 
cheerfully  appointed  me.  This  healed  the  breach 
between  the  two,  never  after  opened/1 

Although  General  Hamer  had  been  buried  with 
all  the  honors  of  war  at  Monterey,  the  State  of 
Ohio,  through  its  legislature,  ordered  his  remains 
to  be  brought  back  for  formal  interment  at  his 
home  at  Georgetown  in  Brown  county.  For  this 
purpose  the  following  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  Mexico:  John  Allen  of 
Brown  county,  James  C.  Kennedy  of  Clermont 
and  James  H.  Thompson  of  Highland.  They 
were  authorized  to  draw  on  the  State  treasury 
for  the  funds  necessary  to  perform  their  mission. 
On  their  return,  through  a State  funeral,  the 
final  honors  of  a grief-stricken  people  were  paid 
Thomas  L.  Hamer.  The  sincere  and  lasting  hold 
that  he  had  upon  the  affections  of  its  countrymen 
is  in  evidence  yet.  For  though  more  than  a gen- 
eration has  passed,  his  name  and  memory  are  as 
fresh  in  Southern  Ohio  as  if  he  had  died  but 
yesterday. 

Turning  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico, 
where  American  arms  were  winning  victories  at 
the  sad  expense  of  many  brave  soldiers  and 
sailors,  we  find  at  home  a complicated  situation. 
The  Whig  party  was  divided  in  its  view  of  the 
war.  Some  favored  supporting  the  Government 
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inasmuch  as  there  was  actual  war  between  the 
United  States  and  its  enemies,  but  the  more  radi- 
cal element  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  to  give 
its  support  would  be  promoting  the  cause  of 
slavery.  The  representative  of  the  latter  section 
of  the  Whig  party  was  Senator  Thomas  Corwin 
of  Ohio.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  war 
was  unjust  and  dishonorable.  He  finally  con- 
cluded to  take  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous 
attitude  that  any  citizen  can  assume  when  his 
country  is  at  war.  That  is  to  oppose  the  appro- 
priation of  money  to  carry  on  the  military  move- 
ments against  his  country’s  enemies. 

Senator  Corwin  did  this  against  the  earnest 
advice  of  many  of  his  Whig  friends.  He  and  two. 
of  his  distinguished  Whig  Senatorial  colleagues 
had  agreed  to  assume  this  position,  and  throw 
their  votes  and  influence  against  appropriations 
to  support  the  Mexican  War.  These  Senators 
were  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  John 
J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  When  the  time  came 
to  ‘‘show  their  hands”  they  both  failed  him. 
Webster,  doubtless  with  the  Presidential  bee  of 
1848  buzzing  about  him,  saw  that  this  attitude 
would  alienate  the  southern  Whigs,  and  Critten- 
den yielded  to  the  slavery  influence  of  his  State. 
So  when  the  time  came  to  oppose  the  war  appro- 
priations Corwin  stood  alone  as  the  antagonist. 
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In  his  great  speech,  of  which  more  later,  he  re- 
ferred to  this  fact,  and  complained  that  there 
were  not  enough  with  him  to  have  saved  the 
wicked  city  of  the  Scriptures. 

Senator  Corwin  spoke  against  the  prosecution 
of  the  Mexican  War  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
February  11,  1847.  The  bill  pending  was  one 
making  further  appropriations  to  bring  the  exist- 
ing war  with  Mexico  to  a speedy  and  honorable 
conclusion.  The  speech  reads  as  well  to-day  as 
when  it  was  delivered,  and  for  lofty  eloquence  it 
has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  a courageous  speech,  honest  in  its  purpose 
and  fearless  in  its  expression.  He  contended  that 
the  war  was  wrong;  that  it  was  a President’s  and 
not  a people’s  war,  and  that  it  was  based  on  the 
false  proposition  that  the  disputed  territory  be- 
longed to  Texas  and  not  to  Mexico.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  he  objected  to  voting  supplies 
to  carry  on  such  a dishonorable  and  illegal  con- 
flict. Up  to  the  time  that  Senator  Corwin  con- 
ceived that  the  war  was  being  advanced  for  con- 
quest, he  had  supported  the  appropriations  for 
the  Army  in  Mexico.  Now  lie  was  opposed  to 
any  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  was  in 
favor  of  withholding  its  necessary  supplies, 
claiming  that  the  Nation  should  withdraw  its 
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soldiers  from  Mexico  and  obtain  an  honorable 
peace. 

The  speech  created  a profound  impression  on 
the  country.  Its  high  moral  tone,  its  great  ability 
and  parliamentary  eloquence  were  admitted  by 
all,  but  it  was  violently  attacked  by  the  opposition 
press  as  unpatriotic  and  even  treasonable.  Noth- 
ing but  a great  moral  conviction  could  have  in- 
spired such  a speech  at  such  a time.  The  Amer- 
ican arms  had  been  victorious  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Monterey,  and  General  Scott  had  just  commenced 
his  triumphal  march  toward  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  country  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  exultant  vic- 
tory, and  thousands  of  young  men  were  offering 
their  services  daily.  The  war-spirit  had  seized 
the  land.  For  a Senator  to  oppose  such  a war 
and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
troops  from  Mexico  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
unpopular.  His  political  opponents  were  thrown 
into  a frenzy,  and  the  American  people  were  stag- 
gered when  he  told  them:  “If  I were  a Mexican 
I would  tell  you:  'Have  you  not  room  in  your 
own  country  to  bury  your  dead  men?  If  you 
come  into  mine  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody 
hands  and  welcome  you  to  hospitable  graves.’  ” 

Many  of  Corwin’s  friends,  deserted  him,  some 
of  them  being  high  in  the  Whig  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  won  the  greatest  praise  and  ad- 
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miration  from  the  anti-slavery  Whigs.  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  Wilson 
came  out  in  favor  of  him  as  the  Whig  candidate 
for  President  in  1848.  His  constituents  at  home 

the  Miami  Valley  ~ ~ supported  him  to  a man. 

But  over  the  whole  country  the  force  of  popular 
opinion  was  against  the  speech  and  the  orator. 
In  Ohio  there  developed  against  him  the  most 
virulent  opposition,  and  he  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  on  frequent  occasions.  The  Legislature 
was  hooded  with  petitions  asking  that  his  resig- 
nation be  demanded;  but  a majority  of  the  ju- 
diciary committee  of  the  State  Senate,  to  whom 
these  petitions  were  referred,  approved  Corwin’s 
course.  They  reported  “that  the  course  pursued, 
with  reference  to  this  war  by  Iionorable  Thomas 
Corwin,  has  in  no  degree  lessened  him  in  the 
esteem  of  the  State  he  represents,  but  that  the 
implicit  confidence  in  his  statesmanship,  his 
moral  integrity,  his  pure  patriotism,  his  true  loy- 
alty to  the  union  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  which 
was  evinced  by  his  election  to  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  Senator  in  Congress,  remains 
unimpaired  and  unfaltering.” 

The  intimate  connection  of  Corwin  with  Ohio 
and  the  Mexican  War  make  his  subsequent  life 
properly  a part  of  this  chapter.  With  his  fine 
nature,  his  natural  probity  and  great  talents  he 
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was  always  popular  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
country.  His  Mexican  War  speech  would  have 
consigned  most  public  men  to  oblivion.  But  his 
fearless  life  and  independent  attitude  on  great 
g ct vc  Aiiijii  a puoiic  characLci  wiiicli  w oia 
the  confidence  of  the  people  regardless  of  party. 
In  the  presidential  canvass  for  the  nomination  in 
1848,  he  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  convention.  He  realized  as  much 
as  any  man  in  the  Whig  party  that  his  course  in 
the  Senate  disqualified  him  for  popular  favor.  A 
great  war  had  been  brought  to  a successful  close; 
it  was  full  of  gain  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
conquering  war  chief  was  the  great  object  of  the 
people’s  adulation.  The  result  was  the  setting 
aside  of  Clay  and  Webster  and  the  nomination 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  Like  all  military 
candidates,  with  the  glamour  of  military  glory 
surrounding  him,  he  was  easily  elected.  For  the 
second  time  Death  cheated  the  Whigs  out  of  their 
victory,  and  President  Taylor  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  term.  Millard  Fillmore  became  President, 
and  Thomas  Corwin  was  confirmed  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  Cabinet,  July  20,  1850. 
lie  remained,  amidst  many  changes,  in  the  Cab- 
inet until  the  end  of  the  administration.  It  was 
the  last  of  the  power  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  party 
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went  out  of  existence  in  the  evolution  of  great 
political  questions. 

Mr.  Corwin  returned  to  private  life  in  1853, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
LiiiCiiixiati.  v V iiii  gi  cat  questions  involving  moral 
issues  crowding  to  the  front,  a man  like  Corwin 
could  not  remain  silent,  neither  could  a constit- 
uency, such  as  his,  allow  him  to  remain  in  private 
life.  So  we  find  him  elected  to  Congress  from  a 
Republican  district,  composed  of  Warren,  Clin- 
ton, Greene,  Fayette  and  Madison  counties.  He 
was  not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Republican 
party.  Fie  had  not  yet  reached  the  position  of 
Lincoln  and  Seward  on  the  slavery  question.  He 
favored  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories,  but 
he  belie ved  that  they  had  a right  to  make  a con- 
stitution for  statehood  permitting  slavery  if  they 
saw  fit. 

Flis  position  was  that  ‘‘Congress  having  passed 
an  enabling  act  permitting  it  [the  territory]  to 
make  a constitution  and  set  up  for  itself,  could 
not  consistently  refuse  it  admission  into  the 
Union  on  account  of  a clause  in  its  constitution, 
when  we  had  in  the  Union  fifteen  states  with  sim- 
ilar constitutions.  If  we  had  not  power  to  turn 
out  states  on  that  account,  we  should  not  keep 
them  out.,,  This  position  was  not  a tenable  one 
and  was  soon  swept  away  in  the  aggressive  fight 
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against  the  extension  of  slavery  which  became  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Republican  party. 

Again  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1858.  He 
became  chairman  of  the  famous  “Committee  of 
Thirty-Tnree”  appointed  to  devise  some  plan  to 
stem  secession  and  to  provide  for  a peaceable  set- 
tlement of  the  slavery  question.  All  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  recommendations  were  unavailing. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  undertook  to  com- 
promise a moral  question;  it  was  willing  that 
slavery  should  exist  and  continue  undisturbed, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  forever  prohibiting  the 
abolition,  of  slavery  or  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  in  any  wise  interfere  with  its 
maintenance.  Corwin  favored  this  compromise, 
and  it  is  the  one  weak  spot  in  his  public  career. 
He  closed  his  term  in  Congress  uneventfully,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  marred  by  the  efforts  of  his  great 
talents  to  perpetuate  slavery. 

On  March  12,  1861,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  Minister  to  Mexico,  which  position 
he  filled  until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  died  there  sud- 
denly, December  18,  1865. 

His  unexpected  death  touched  the  nation  and 
Ohio  especially  mourned.  In  the  reception  room 
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of  the  Senate  Chamber  the  great  men  of  our 
country  at  that  time,  regardless  of  party,  met  to 
express  their  sorrow.  Chief  Justice  Chase  pre- 
sided and  said:  “Great  were  his  titles  to  honor 
won  at  the  bar,  in  legislative  halls  and  in  execu- 
tive session;  but  at  this  moment  they  seem  in- 
significant in . comparison  with  the  admiration, 
love  and  veneration  which  gathered  around  him 
as  a man.”  And  Samuel  Shellabargar,  who  was 
then  a Representative  in  Congress,  and  who  was 
at  Corwin’s  side  when  he  was  stricken  down, 
wrote  this  to  the  Ohio  State  Journal:  “He,  who 
had  touched  with  the  scepter  of  his  imperial  and 
god-like  intellect,  States,  Nations,  Peoples, 
Courts,  Senators  and  Senates,  made  them  all  bow 
to  the  majesty  of  its  power,  was  now  touched  — 
in  his  time  — by  the  scepter  of  his  Lord,  and  in- 
stantly bowed  his  head,  and  laid  himself  sub- 
missively down  and  died.” 


- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 


^'Tf  ^ RE  contest  growing  out  of  the  attempt 


which  eventually  broke  out  in  Civil  War.  The 
State  of  Ohio  was  brought  prominently  into  this 
contest  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  figures  representing  the  North 
were  from  this  State.  In  the  Congress  of  1859- 
1860,  there  was  a bitter  contest  for  the  speaker- 
ship  of  the  House,  John  Sherman  being  the 
Republican  candidate.  He  was  defeated  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  because  he  had  endorsed  a book  that 
greatly  irritated  the  South.  When  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  met,  in  1860,  the  coun- 
try was  in  an  excited  and  agitated  condition  on 
account  of  the  threat  made,  by  Southern  States 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Before  the  session 
had  been  many  weeks  old  South  Carolina  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  within  a 
few  months  other  slave  states  followed,  and  on 
February  8,  1861,  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 


to  extend  slavery  produced  an  acute 
feeling  between  the  North  and  South, 
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formed  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  In  the  mean- 
time every  effort  was  made  by  Congress  to  effect 
some  basis  of  compromise  to  avoid  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  most  important  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  formation  of  a “Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three,”  consisting  of  one  from 
each  State,  and  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  a 
vote  of  the  House.  Thomas  Corwin,  former 
Governor  of  Ohio,  was  made  chairman  of  this 
committee.  He  was  conservative  in  his  spirit  and 
was  in  favor  of  conciliation  or  compromise. 

This  committee  in  the  interests  of  peace  pro- 
posed in  its  report:  (1)  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  the  effect  that  no  amendment 
having  for  its  object  any  interference  with 
slavery  in  a State  shall  ever  be  made  unless  the 
same  shall  originate  in  a slave  State  and  be  con- 
sented to  by  all  the  states.  (2)  An  act  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a slave  State  with- 
out further  action  of  Congress.  (3)  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  so  that  it  shall 
be  more  efficient  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  (4)  An  Amendment  of  the  act  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  justice,  so  as  to  give  the 
Federal  Court  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  make 
indictments  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused. If  this  report  had  been  consummated  into 
action  it  would  have  been  a most  humiliating 
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abnegation  of  the  North.  It  was  a surrender  of 
every  moral  conviction  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  a humiliating  acquiescence  to  every  demand 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Corwin  on  January  21,  1861, 
in  a speech  in  the  interests  of  conciliation,  urged 
all  four  of  these  propositions.  He  was  willing  to 
do  anything  to  preserve  the  Union  and  call  back 
the  seceding  states.  This  was  his  last  formal 
speech  in  Congress.  The  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
northern  congressmen  in  this  session  were  almost 
appealing  in  their  desire  to  prevent  secession; 
even  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prevent- 
ing Congress  from  ever  abolishing  or  interfering 
with  slavery  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  but  before  it  could  be  ratified  by  the 
states  all  efforts  at  conciliation  were  lost  by 
reason  of  the  Southern  States  seceding.  Only 
two  states,  Maryland  and  Ohio,  gave  their  assent 
to  the  amendment.  In  all  these  compromise 
propositions,  Mr.  Corwin  was  foremost,  and  the 
willingness  of  Ohio  to  adopt  the  constitutional 
amendment  referred  to  shows  to  what  extent  it 
was  willing  to  go  to  preserve  the  Union. 

While  Ohio  was  ready  to  make  every  concilia- 
tory endeavor  for  national  peace,  the  true  senti- 
ment of  its  people  was  emphatic  in  the  disap- 
proval of  slavery  and  in  an  earnest  feeling  for  its 
annihilation.  Every  movement,  looking  to  the 
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support  of  the  Government,  was  undertaken. 
The  Legislature  which  assembled  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1860,  was  confronted  with 
a situation  grave  both  in  a national  and  in  a state 
sense.  Governor  Dennison,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  January  9,  1860,  expressed  positive 
- views  on  the  condition  of  national  affairs.  He 
severely  condemned  slavery  for  the  evils  that  it 
had  brought  upon  the  country,  and  pledged  Ohio's 
fidelity  to  the  Union.  His  address  was  calm  and 
temperate  and  evidently  he  had  no  expectation 
of  the  serious  scenes  and  strife  that  were  to  fol- 
low. Governor  Chase  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  February  2,  1860,  to  succeed  Senator 
George  E.  Pugh,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
Democratic  General  Assembly  in  1854.  While 
there  was  some  opposition  to  Mr.  Chase  on  ac- 
count of  his  abolition  sentiments,  he  was  elected 
easily,  he  receiving  76  votes,  Pugh  53,  and 
Thomas  Corwin  5.  These  last  represented  con- 
servatives within  the  Republican  party. 

As  indicative  of  the  desire  of  Ohio  to  give  every 
evidence  of  non-sectional  feeling,  its  General  As- 
sembly in  January  tendered  an  invitation  to  the 
Legislatures  and  State  officials  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  visit  Columbus  as  guests  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  These  two  legislatures  were  as- 
sembled at  Louisville  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
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the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  a com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  with  James  A. 
Garfield  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Louisville  and  deliver  the  message  on  behalf  of 
their  State.  The  festivities  which  followed  the 
acceptance  of  the  Ohio  invitation  gave  little  indi- 
cation of  the  strained  relations  that  were  soon  to 
obtain. 

On  January  26  the  Governors  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  the  General  Assemblies  of  those 
states  arrived  in  Columbus,  and  for  three  days 
they  were  given  all  possible  honors  and  pleasures. 
In  the  evening  the  hotels  and  others  buildings  on 
High  and  other  streets  fronting  the  capitol  were 
illuminated.  The  rotunda  of  the  capitol  glittered 
with  hundreds  of  lights.  Fireworks  were  dis- 
charged from  the  statehouse  yard,  and  the  night 
was  brightened  with  colored  fire.  A levee  was 
held  at  the  statehouse  and  the  officers  of  state  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  city  were  present  to  re- 
ceive their  guests.  On  the  next  evening  a meet- 
ing over  which  Governor  Dennison  presided  was 
held,  and  for  hours  the  delighted  multitude  lis- 
tened to  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  three  states. 
Governor  McGoffin  of  Kentucky  attracted  es- 
pecial attention  on  account  of  his  patriotic  dec- 
larations and  his  repudiation  of  everything  look- 
ing to  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  “Sir,”  said 
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. he,  “we  have  no  hearts  or  arms  for  fraternal 
strife,  but,  sir,  we  have  millions  of  brave  hearts 
and  powerful. arms  ready  to  preserve  this  whole 
Union,  and  to  protect  and  defend  any  American 
citizen  of  any  section  from  insult  or  aggression 
from  without.”  In  contrast  with  this  declaration 
is  the  'subsequent  action  of  Governor  McGoffin  in 
openly  espousing  the  enemies  of  the  Government 
in  1861,  and  his  response  to  the  call  for  troops 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  16,  1861, 
in  which  he  said:  “In  answer,  I say  emphatically 
that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the 
wicked  purpose  of  subduing  our  sister  Southern 
States.”  If  there  was  anything  resultant  from 
the  demonstrations  of  these  two  states  on  this 
occasion  but  good  fellowship  and  a good  time,  it 
was  not  apparent. 

When  the  next  General  Assembly  met  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1861,  South  Carolina 
had  voted  herself  out  of  the  Union  by  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  and  other  states  in  the  South 
were  taking  measures  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Ohio  Legislature,  alive  to  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion, was  inclined  to  do  everything  to  avert  the 
impending  danger.  It  not  only  adopted  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  “Committee  of 
Thirty-three,”  but  expressed  an  almost  similar 
spirit  of  conciliation.  On  January  12,  Senator 
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Richard  A.  Harrison,  a patriotic  and  conserva- 
tive member,  offered  a series  of  joint  resolutions 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  both  houses. 
The  substance  of  these  resolutions  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  people  of  Ohio  believe  that  the 

preservation  of  this  Government  is  essential  to 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  American 
people.  2.  The  general  Government  cannot  per- 
mit the  secession  of  any  State  without  violating 
the  bond  and  compact  of  the  Union.  3.  The 
power  of  the  National  Government  must  be  main- 
tained, and  the  laws  of  Congress  enforced  in  the 
. states  and  territories  until  their  repeal  by  Con- 
gress, or  they  are  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  proper  tribunal.  All  attempts  by  State 
authorities  to  nullify  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  Congress,  or  resist  their  execution,  are  de- 
structive of  the  wisest  government  in  the  world. 
4.  The  people  of  Ohio  are  opposed  to  meddling 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states.  5.  The 
people  of  Ohio  will  fulfill  in  good  faith  all  their 
obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  spirit.  6.  Certain  of- 
fensive laws  in  some  of  the  states  are  rendered 
inefficient  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  guarantee  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  several  states.  The  several  State  Govern- 
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ments  should  repeal  these  offensive  laws,  and 
thus  restore  confidence  between  the  states.  7. 
All  Union  men  condemn  the  secession  ordinances. 
8.  We  hail  with  joy  the  firm,  dignified  and  pa- 
triotic message  of  the  President,  and  pledge  the 
entire  power  and  resources  of  the  State  for  a 
strict  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
by  the  general  Government,  by  whomsoever  ad- 
ministered. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  with  substan- 
tial unanimity.  Only  a few  of  the  extreme 
Democrats  voted  against  them.  The  sentiment 
in  the  Legislature  among  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats was  for  union,  and  in  opposition  to  seces- 
sion, and  there  was  a general  agreement  of  senti- 
ment that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
suppress  any  attempted  revolution  or  rebellion. 
The  Democrats  who  opposed  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions did  so  on  the  ground  of  policy  or  ex- 
pediency, and  not  on  account  of  the  principle 
declared  for.  It  was  difficult  to  unite  the  Re- 
publicans even  on  these  propositions.  It  meant 
that  Ohio  was  willing  to  sustain  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  to  repeal  any  State  legislation  that 
had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  operation  of  that  law,  and  was  in  favor  of 
other  states  doing  likewise.  Copies  of  these  reso- 
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lutions  were  sent  to  the  President,  both  houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Governors  of  all  the  states. 

Still  hoping  that  an  honorable  peace  might  be 
maintained  and  the  Union  preserved,  the  Legis- 
1 '.'.are  : expended  to  the  call  of  the  border  states 
for  a peace  conference  held  at  the  request  of  the 
Legislature  of . Virginia  in  Washington.  The 
members  appointed  to  represent  Ohio  were  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  Franklin  T. 
Backus,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  Thomas  Ewing,  V. 
B.  Horton,  and  John  C.  Wright,  who  died  during 
the  session,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Wal- 
cott. This  conference  met  February  4 and  ad- 
journed February  27.  It  accomplished  nothing. 

Two  days  after  President  Lincoln  was  inaugu- 
rated, he  nominated  Senator  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
on  March  6 Mr.  Chase  forwarded  the  resignation 
of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  Governor  Dennison. 
On  the , 26th  of  March  the  General  Assembly 
elected  John  Sherman,  who  had  served  in  Con- 
gress since  1855,  to  be  his  successor.  Mr.  Sher- 
man had  become  conspicuous  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  party  by  his  pronounced  stand 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  had  acquired 
a national  reputation  by  his  service  on  the  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  disturbances  in  Kansas 
and  by  his  candidacy  for  the  speakership  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  By  his  election  to 
the  senatorship  Mr.  Sherman  commenced  a fur- 
ther career  that  was  to  be  marked  by  great  dis- 
tinction and  genuine  statesmanship.  It  can  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  from  his  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1855  to  the  day  that 
he  laid  down  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  McKinley’s  Cabinet  he  was  always  a 
commanding  figure  in  the  history  of  his  time. 
As  Congressman,  Senator  and  Cabinet  officer 
John  Sherman  reflected  great  honor  on  himself 
and  his  State.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
President  Hayes’  Cabinet  he  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  triumvirate  that  history  has  col- 
lected from  that  office  to  live  during  our  national 
life.  There  have  been  many  great  men  who  have 
Jbeen  finance  ministers  of  our  country,  but  three 
have  been  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  — Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  John  Sher- 
man. 

The  strain  that  had  been  upon  the  entire 
country  was  broken  on  Friday,  the  12th  day  of 
April,  1861.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  peace  loving 
people  of  the  Nation  that  the  hostile  guns  that 
were  trained  upon  i rt  Sumter  would  by  some 
providential  interferen: . be  intercepted  by  some 
thoughts  of  peace  and  patriotism  that  might 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people.  The 
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passage  of  ordinances  of  secession  one  after  an- 
other by  the  Southern  States  dissipated  all  these 
hopes.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  was  considering 
at  this  very  time  the  famous  compromise  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  Mr.  Corwin  in  his  celebrated 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three,  and  the 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  this  com- 
mittee which  would  forever  protect  and  save 
slavery  to  the  Southern  States  was  being  favor- 
ably debated  and  voted  upon  by  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio, when  the  startling  news  came  that  Fort 
Sumter  was  being  fired  upon. 

General  Jacob  D.  Cox  at  this  time  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Senate.  His  subsequent  career 
will  form  an  important  part  in  these  pages.  He 
describes  in  his  “Military  Reminiscences  of  the 
Civil  War”  how  the  news  was  received  by  the 
body  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  he  says: 
“Suddenly  a Senator  came  in  from  the  lobby  in 
an  excited  way,  and  catching  the  Chairman’s  eye 
exclaimed,  ‘ Mr.  President  the  telegraph  an- 
nounces that  the  secessionists  are  bombarding 
Fort  Sumter!’  There  was  a solemn  and  painful 
hush,  but  it  was  broken  in  a moment  by  a 
woman’s  shrill  voice  from  the  spectators’  seats 
crying  ‘Glory  to  God!’  It  startled  every  one  al- 
most as  if  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst.  But 
it  was  the  voice  of  a radical  friend  of  the  slave, 
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who  after  a lifetime  of  public  agitation  believed 
that  only  through  blood  could  freedom  be  won. 

“Abby  Kelly  Foster,  who  had  been  attending 
the  session  of  the  Assembly  urging  the  passage 
ox  Sonic  measure  enlarging*  the  legal  rights  or 
married  women,  and  sitting  beyond  the  railing 
when  the  news  came  in,  shouted  a fierce  cry  of 
joy  that  oppression  had  submitted  its  cause  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword.  With  most  of  us  the 
gloomy  thoughts  that  Civil  War  had  begun  in 
our  own  land  overshadowed  everything,  and 
seemed  too  great  a price  to  pay  for  any  good;  a 
scourge  to  be  borne  only  in  preference  to  yield- 
ing the  very  groundwork  of  our  republicanism 
— the  right  to  enforce  a fair  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  through  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.” 

The  next  day  the  telegraph  brought  the  news 
that  Fort  Sumter  had  surrendered,  and  on  April 
15  the  State  of  Ohio  was  stirred  to  the  depths 
over  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops  to  main- 
tain the  honor,  integrity  and  existence  of  the 
National  Union. 

This  generation  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time.  There 
was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  patriotic  people  of  the  State  to  grant 
all  the  money  and  enlist  all  the  men  necessary 
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to  preserve  the  Union,  but  there  was  a hopeless- 
ness in  the  situation  born  of  unpreparedness. 
This  can  best  be  understood  from  the  report  of 
the  Adjutant  General  for  the  year  1861.  The 
.....Uui  j co-xiuitjuu  ui  iiic  otaie  ana  its  readiness 
to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  Union  is  thus 
described  by  General  C.  P.  Buckingham  in  his 
report  for  that  }rear: 

No  one  dreamed  that  a war  could  arise,  demanding  the 
utmost  energies  of  the  country  without  a sufficient  note 
of  warning  to  afford  opportunity  for  at  least  some  prep- 
aration. Resting  in  this  fancied  security,  the  people  of 
Ohio  lost  all  interest  in  military  matters,  so  that  they 
not  only  neglected  to  cultivate  among  themselves  any- 
thing like  military  taste  and  education,  but  had  come  to 
consider  every  effort  in  that  direction  as  a fit  subject  for 
ridicule.  Hence,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war, 
the  State  was  found  to  be  comparatively  without  arms, 
organization  or  discipline  to  prepare  her  for  the  part  it 
became  her  to  take  in  the  fearful  struggle.  Of  the  many 
thousand  muskets  received  by  the  State  from  the  Federal 
Government  with  which  to  arm  and  drill  the  militia, 
nearly  ail  had  been  lost  or  sold  for  a trifle.  The  cannon 
had  been  used  for  firing  salutes,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
weather  until  rust  and  decay  had  rendered  them  and 
their  equipments  worthless. 

A few  volunteer  companies  had  been  formed  from 
time  to  time,  and  after  a spasmodic  existence  for  two 
or  three  years  most  of  them  had  been  disbanded  or  had 
dwindled  to  nothing. 


Born  in  Cincinnati,  November  23,  1815;  was  graduated 
from  Miami  University,  1835,  admitted  to  t lie  bar,  1840,  and 
removed  to  Columbus;  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  1845; 
Governor,  1860-62;  appointed  Postmaster-General  by  Lincoln, 
October,  1864,  and  served  till  July,  1S66;  died  in  Columbus, 
June  15,  1882. 
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Almost  the  entire  organization  of  the  militia  was 
merely  nominal.  Very  many  of  the  high  officers  were 
vacant,  and  the  system,  if  it  could  be  called  so,  had  no 
working  power.  The  only  bright  spots  in  this  melan- 
choly picture  were  less  than  a dozen  independent  com- 
panies of  volunteer  infantry  and  seven  or  eight  gun 
squads  of  artillery,  called  by  law  companies.  Six  of 
these,  called  a regiment  but  really  comprising  a single 
battalion,  under  the  command  of  Col.  James  Barnett, 
took  the  field  at  once  as  then  organized,  and  during  the 
three  months’  service  proved  most  efficient  in  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign  in  Western  Virginia.” 

But  the  State  promptly  proposed  to  remedy  all 
these  defects,  and  through  its  Legislature  took 
measures  that  placed  Ohio  in  the  very  front 
ranks  as  a defender  of  the  Union.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  and  record  that  on  this  occasion 
party  lines  melted  away  under  the  heated. patriot- 
ism, and  Democrats  vied  with  Republicans  in 
rallying  to  the  support  of  the  Union  and  in  re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln.  On 
April  16,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  President’s  call  for  troops,  the  State  Senate 
passed  a bill  for  the  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  to  furnish  arms  to  the  troops  raised  in 
Ohio  and  for  other  military  purposes.  In  de- 
tail the  bill  provided  that  $500,000  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
any  requisition  of  the  President  to  protect  the 
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National  Government;  $450,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  equipment  for  the  militia  of 
the  State  and  $50,000  as  an  extraordinary  con- 
tingent fund  to  be  used  as  the  Governor  might 
see  fit.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
were  authorized  to  borrow  this  money  at  six  per 
cent,  interest.  This  bill  was  passed  unanimously. 
Later  on  $1,500,000  additional  was  appropriated 
for  use  in  case  of  invasion  of  the  State.  The 
General  Assembly  also  provided  by  taxation  for 
a fund  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  families  of 
volunteers,  which  relief  was  to  be  continued  one  - 
year  after  death  of  such  volunteers  as  died  in 
the  service. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  at  this  time  the  leader 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  at  the  head  of  what  was 
known  as  the  “Radical  Triumvirate”  composed 
of  himself,  Jacob  D.  Cox  and  James  Monroe; 
one  afterward  distinguished  -himself  as  General, 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  other  served  in  Congress  from  the 
Oberlin  district  and  was  also  sent  abroad  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  by  President  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Garfield’s  contribution  to  the  war  legislation  of 
this  General  Assembly  was  a bill  defining  and 
providing  punishment  for  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  declared  any  resi- 
dent of  the  State  who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
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the  enemies  of  the  United  States  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  State,  to  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for 
life.  Mr.  Garfield  sustained  this  bill,  which 
cuter  war  a pas  sou  a.  no  uccame  a jaw,  /\prn  ^o,  uy 
a very  elaborate  report,  submitted  to  the  Senate 
April  15,  1861.  It  is  his  first  written  expression 
relating  to  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a scholarly  and 
judicial  document  on  the  law  of  treason.  “It 
should  at  any  time  startle  us,”  says  he  in  this 
report,  '‘that  all  the  acts  of  disloyalty  and  treach- 
ery enumerated  in  this  bill  may  be  committed 
against  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  yet  subject  the 
offender  to  no  other  charge  than  trespass  or  mal- 
feasance in  office.  Shall  Ohio  visit  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  murderer  of  a citi- 
zen and  yet  be  powerless  against  him  who  shall 
plot  the  ruin  of  the  State?”  Again  he  says,  "It 
is  high  time  for  Ohio  to  enact  a law  to  meet 
treachery  when  it  shall  take  the  form  of  an  overt 
act — to  provide  that  when  her  soldiers  go  forth 
to  maintain  the  Union  there  shall  be  no  treacher- 
ous fire  in  the  rear.  It  is  time  for  Ohio  to  de- 
clare to  all  her  citizens  and  to  all  her  sister  states 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Union  is  her  prosperity 
— its  friends  her  friends  — its  enemies  her  ene- 
mies--its  honor  her  honor  — its  destiny  her 
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destiny,  — and  whosoever  strikes  a blow  at  its 
life  strikes  also  at  hers.” 

To  this  and  similar  legislation  there  was  but 
little  opposition.  It  received  the  patriotic  sup- 
port of  the  General  Assembly  without  regard  to 
party  lines.  A vigorous  antagonism,  however, 
was  inaugurated  against  all  legislation  of  this 
nature  by  Clement  L.  V allandigham,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  the  Dayton  district: 
he  visited  Columbus  at  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  dissuading  his  party  associates  from  giving 
sanction  to  these  and  other  war  measures.  He 
met  with  but  little  success  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Vallandigham  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
picturesque  characters  of  the  Civil  War  period 
in  Ohio  politics.  As  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
as  the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  as  the  radical 
element  in  the  Democratic  party  called  them- 
selves, he  is  worthy  of  extended  attention  and 
study.  He  was  born  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  July 
29,  1820,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842. 
In  1845-6  he  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture and  attracted  attention  by  his  marked  ability 
and  power  of  oratory. 

In  1857  he  was  a candidate  for  Congress 
against  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  and  was  declared  de- 
feated but  was  seated  on  a contest.  He  served 
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from  May  25,  1858,  until  March  3,  1863.  While 
he  repeatedly  asseverated  that  he  was  neither  a 
Northern  man  nor  a Southern  man,  his  actions 
and  deeds  were  altogether  friendly  to  the  South. 
In  the  distressful  period  prior  to  the  war,  when 
there  were  threats  frequently  made  by  heated 
Southerners  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  ill-tempered  recriminations  by  excited 
Northerners  concerning  a war  that  would  follow 
any  attempt  at  secession,  Mr.  Vallandigham  did 
not  hesitate  in  his  positive  way  to  indicate  what 
his  attitude  would  be  in  that  direful  time.  As 
early  as  November  2,  1860,  he  expressed  himself 
at  a meeting  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York 
City,  declaring  in  a public  speech  that  “If  any 
one  or  more  of  the  states  of  this  Union  should 
at  any  time  secede,  for  the  reasons  of  the  suffi- 
ciency and  justice  of  which,  before  God  and  the 
great  tribunal  of  history,  they  alone  may  judge, 
much  as  I should  deplore  it,  I never  would,  as  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  vote  one  dollar  of  money  whereby  one 
drop  of  American  blood  should  be  shed  in  a Civil 
War.” 

Mr.  Vallandigham  was  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  peace  was  to  be  desired  and  maintained 
at  any  cost  whatever,  even  through  a dissolution 
of  the  Union;  and  like  many  others,  notably 
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Horace  Greeley,  he  was  willing  that  there  should 
be  secession  instead  of  war.  At  least  that  was 
his  view  in  1860  and  1861.  He  modified  it  later. 
In  a speech  delivered  in  Congress  February  20, 
xovji , which  aur acted  great  attention  throughout 
the  country  and  shocked  the  Union  sentiment  of 
the  North,  Mr.  Vallandigham  supported  a pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  framed  by  him, 
which  provided  for  dividing  the  Union  into  four 
sections,  viz.:  the  North,  the  West,  the  Pacific 
and  the  South.  In  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  him  he  recognized  the  right  of 
secession,  as  one  of  the  articles  provided  that 
“No  State  shall  secede  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  states  of  the  section  to  which 
the  State  proposing  to  secede  belongs.  The 
President  shall  have  power  to  adjust  with  seced- 
ing states  all  questions  arising  by  reason  of  their 
secession;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  their  approval  be- 
fore the  same  shall  be  valid.” 

The  author  of  this  novel  proposition  claimed  in 
his  speech  that  his  purpose  was  to  save  the 
Union,  but  he  had  no  support  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Democratic  party  because  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  plan  was  destructive  of  national 
unity  and  contained  the  seeds  of  death  for  the 
American  Republic.  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time 
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that  Senator  Garfield’s  bill  to  punish  treason  was 
aimed  at  Mr.  Vallandigham,  although  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  overt  act  on  his  part 
against  the  Union. 

The  prompt  1 espouse  of  the  authorities  of 
Ohio  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  and  the 
united  support  of  the  Union  men  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  showed  that 
Mr.  Vallandigham’s  influence  to  check-  the  ris- 
ing sentiment  of  the  State  was  not  powerful.  He 
communicated  privately  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  a circular  calling  for  a con- 
ference to  consider  the  pending  situation.  How 
these  circulars  were  received  is  told  in  “A  Life 
of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham”  by  his  brother, 
Rev.  James.  L.  Vallandigham:  “Mr.  Vallan- 

digham immediately  issued  a private  circular 
addressed  to  some  twenty  or  more  prominent 
Democratic  politicians  of  the  State,  proposing  a 
conference  at  Chillicothe  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  to  concert  measures  to  arouse  the  people 
to  a sense  of  the  danger  which  was  so  imminent 
from  the  bold  conspiracy  to  usurp  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  thus  ho  rescue 
the  Republic  from  an  impending  military  des- 
potism.’ But  four  answers  were  received;  three 
favorable  and  one  adverse  to  the  conference.  It 
was  not  held.”  Thus  Mr.  Vallandigham  failed 
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in  the  preliminary  stages  of  Ohio’s  preparation 
for  the  war  to  affect  his  party  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, and  it  joined  with  its  political  opponents  in 
standing  for  the  Union.  Leaving  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham  for  the  present,  we  shall  meet  him  later 
in  a more  critical  period  and  under  circumstances 
much  different  from  these  narrated.  We  shall 
find  him  at  the  head  of  a positive  public  senti- 
ment arrayed  against  the  war  for  the  Union  and 
exercising  powerful,  malevolent  influences  to 
that  end. 

When  President  Lincoln  on  April  15,  made  his 
call  to  the  states  for  troops,  Ohio  proceeded  to 
immediately  answer  the  demand.  How  well  she 
succeeded  in  supporting  the  Government  during 
1861  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral for  that  year.  On  December  31,  1861,  the 
State  of  Ohio  had  furnished  the  following  troops 
under  various  calls  of  the  President:  Infantry 

in  the  field,  forty-six  regiments;  full  in  camp, 
eleven  regiments;  nearly  full,  eleven  regiments; 
organizing,  thirteen  regiments;  cavalry  in  the 
field,  four  regiments,  one  squadron,  four  inde- 
pendent companies;  full  in  camp,  four  regiments, 
one  independent  company;  artillery  in  the  field, 
twelve  batteries;  full  in  camp,  eight  batteries; 
organizing,  nine  batteries.  In  these  organiza- 
tions the  men  enlisted  from  Ohio  were  placed, 
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and  they  numbered  during  the  year  1861, 
100,224. 

The  patriotic  activity  of  the  State  .was  early 
manifested,  for  even  before  Fort  Sumter  sur- 
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ernor«  Dennison.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  President’s  call,  troops  began  to  arrive 
at  Columbus.  The  Lancaster  Guards  were  the 
first  to  report;  they  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Dayton  Light  Guards.  Other  organizations 
rapidly  followed  one  after  another  until,  by 
April  18,  there  were  enough  companies  to  make 
up  the  First  and  Second  Volunteer  Infantry  regi- 
ments. As  the  first  offering  to  the  Nation  the 
list  will  be  interesting.  The  first  Regiment  was 
made  up  by  companies  of  the  following:  (A) 

Lancaster  Guards;  (B)  Lafayette  Guards  (Day- 
ton)  ; (C)  Dayton  Light  Guards;  (D)  Mont- 
gomery Guards;  (E)  Cleveland  Grays;  (F)  Hi- 
bernian Guards  (Cleveland);  (G)  Portsmouth 
Guards;  (H)  Zanesville  Guards;  (I)  Mansfield 
Guards;  (K)  Jackson  Guards  (Hamilton).  The 
Second  Regiment  was  constituted  as  follows: 
(A)  Rover  Guards  (Cincinnati) ; (B)  Columbus 
Videttes;  (C)  Columbus  Fencibles;  (D)  Zouave 
Guards  (Cincinnati) ; (E)  Lafayette  Guards 
(Cincinnati);  (F)  Springfield  Zouaves;  (G) 

Pickaway  Company  ; (H)  Steubenville  Company  ; 
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(I)  Covington  Blues  (Miami  county)  ; (K)  Pick- 
away Company.  As  Washington  was  in  danger 
the  Government  called  for  their  immediate  pres- 
ence, and  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  without  arms,  accoutrement  or  uniform, 
Ohio's  first  contribution  to  a great  war  left  Co- 
lumbus for  the  defense  of  the  capital  of  a divided 
Nation. 

Of  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  75,000  men, 
Ohio’s  quota  was  13,000;  30,000  responded  to 
the  call.  From  these  eleven  more  regiments 
were  organized  for  a service  of  three  months  as 
volunteers  of  the  United  States  army.  These 
were  later  reorganized  for  three  years’  service. 
Ohio  did  not  stop  at  furnishing  the  number  of 
her  quota,  but  in  addition  to  the  thirteen  regi- 
ments the  Legislature  authorized  ten  more. 
Thirty  companies  volunteered,  and  the  surplus 
had  to  be  disbanded.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Adjutant  General,  sixteen  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent’s call  there  were  offers  of  volunteers  from 
Ohio  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  national  require- 
ment of  75,000  men. 

For  the  command  of  the  Ohio  troops  Governor 
Dennison  commissioned  as  Major  General, 
George  B.  McClellan,  a regular  army  officer  who 
had  served  creditably  and  won  a captain’s  com- 
mission in  the  Mexican  War;  he  was  then  living 
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in  Cincinnati  and  was  the  President  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad.  At  the  same  time  the 
Governor  commissioned  as  Brigadier  Generals, 
Newton  Schleich,  a Democratic  Senator,  Jacob 
D.  Lux,  a Republican  Senator,  and  Joshua  PL 
Bates  of  Cincinnati.  Of  these,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Cox  remained  in  the  three  years’  service, 
and  General  McClellan  was  soon  afterward 
transferred  to  the  regular  army.  General  Mc- 
Clellan established  a camp  of  instruction  near 
Cincinnati,  and  named  it  Camp  Dennison,  after 
the  Governor.  Plere  the  raw  recruits  were 
drilled  into  military  shape  and  transformed  into 
a manageable  quantity. 

The  position  of  Ohio  was  one  of  extreme 
danger.  The  territory  on  the  south  was  a stand- 
ing menace  to  its  peace  and  security.  Virginia 
had  seceded  and  Kentucky  was  full  of  disloyal 
sentiment.  This  condition  made  Governor  Den- 
nison solicitous  about  the  southern  frontier.  He 
accordingly  urged  General  McClellan  to  get  his 
troops  out  of  Camp  Dennison  into  Western  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  the  opinion  of  military  experts 
that  the  Ohio  River  was  not  a practicable  line  of 
defense,  but  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  inva- 
sion and  raids  was  to  occupy  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. Governor  Dennison  shared  in  this  opin- 
ion, but  his  vigorous  position  was  combatted  in 
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some  quarters.  There  were  weaklings  who  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  Ohio  troops  to  invade  another 
State.  But  the  Governor  said:  “We  can  let  no 
theory  prevent  the  defense  of  Ohio.  I will  de- 
fend Ohio  where  it  costs  less  and  accomplishes 
the  most.  Above  all  I will  defend  Ohio  beyond 
rather  than  on  her  own  border.” 

As  early  as  May  7 appeals  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernor from  the  loyal  residents  of  Parkersburg, 
asking  that  troops  be  sent  to  occupy  the  town 
against  the  advancing  Confederates.  Governor 
Dennison  urged  McClellan  to  enter  immediately 
into  Western  Virginia.  At  this  early  period  the 
General  displayed  that  tendency  to  “masterly  in- 
activity” which  characterized  his  subsequent 
career  as  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Notwithstanding  the  Governor’s  urging,  Mc- 
Clellan did  not  move  until  after  the  Confederates 
had  advanced  and  seized  Grafton  on  May  20.  On 
the  24th,  after  the  united  efforts  of  Governor 
Dennison  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Ohio 
troops  were  started,  and  in  a few  days  were 
pouring  into  West  Virginia. 

Then  followed  the  brief  campaign  which  won 
for  the  Union  the  thirty-four  counties  of  the 
Old  Dominion  and  which  were  afterward  erected 
into  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  the 
Ohio  militia  not  yet  mustered  into  the  service  of 
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the  United  States  that  engaged  in  the  first  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Civil  War  against  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  movement  was 
planned  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  led  by  a Major 
Cienerai  appointed  by  him,  commanding  Ohio 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  that  State  and  paid  by 
it.  The  Ohio  regiments  that  participated  in  this 
remarkable  campaign  were:  the  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth, 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth, 
and  Twenty-Second  Infantry;  Barnett’s  Ohio 
Battery  and  Burdsail’s  Ohio  Dragoons. 

During  all  of  1861  Ohio  troops  were  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  engagements  with  the  enemy 
in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the  President 
called  for  500,000  volunteers  for  three  years.  As 
before,  Ohio  responded  promptly.  Her  quota 
was  67,365  men.  Governor  Dennison  pushed  so 
energetically  the  work  of  organization  that  by 
December  31,  1861,  he  could  report  to  Washing- 
ton that  the  Ohio  force  enlisted  for  three  years 
amounted  to  77,844  men.  Meanwhile,  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  Governor  had  undertaken  the  task 
of  subsisting  and  supplying  these  troops  as  re- 
cruited. It  was  a task  of  great  magnitude,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of,  for  that  time,  a vast 
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sum  of  money.  Governor  Dennison  in  his  An- 
nual Message  (1862)  on  this  subject  says: 

“The  total  actual  expenditures  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  military  purposes  to  January  1,  1862, 
are  $2,089,451.21,  of  which  $1,212,134.45  were 
paid  by  the  State  out  of  its  own  funds,  and  the 
balance  $877,316.76  was  paid  out  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States.  From  the  most 
accurate  sources  of  information  I have  been  able 
to  consult,  I estimate  the  unpaid  claims  against 
the  State  for  war  purposes  as  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  $250,000.  Upon  this  estimate,  the  whole 
amount  expended  and  the  unpaid  liabilities  of 
the  State  incurred  for  war  purposes  to  January 
1,  1862,  are  $2,339,451  ” 

In  the  enlistment,  organization  and  subsist- 
ence of  the  Ohio  army  prior  to  being  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  camps  throughout  the  State 
where  these  operations  could  be  carried  on. 
Camp  Dennison  near  Cincinnati  and  Camp 
Chase  near  Columbus  were  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  only  used  for  Federal  sol- 
diers. Governor  Dennison  for  State  purposes 
established  during  his  administration  the  follow- 
ing: Camp  Jackson  at  Columbus,  Camp  Har- 

rison near  Cincinnati,  Camp  Taylor  at  Cleve- 
land. Camp  Goddard  at  Zanesville,  Camp  Ander- 
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son  at  Lancaster,  Camp  Putnam  at  Marietta, 
Camp  Wool  at  Athens,  Camp  Jefferson  at  Bel- 
laire,  and  Camp  Scott  at  Portland. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  summer  of  1861  that 
Governor  Dennison  could  not  be  re-elected.  He 
had  been  a faithful  public  official,  but  in  the 
coufusing  crisis  precipitated  upon  the  State  he 
was  held  responsible  for  all  the  mistakes  of  that 
eventful  time.  Ohio  had  raised  more  soldiers 
than  the  United  States  as  a Nation  had  ever  be- 
fore put  in  the  field;  she  had  expended  more 
money  and  made  more  contracts  than  ever  be- 
fore in  her  history;  her  people  were  wild  with 
haste  and  patriotism.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  every  antagonism  that  grew  out  of  this 
situation  should  center  upon  the  Governor. 
Every  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  was  charged 
upon  him.  Every  disappointed  place-seeker, 
every  grafting  contractor,  every  ambitious  poli- 
tician whose  purposes  he  thwarted,  helped  to 
arouse  popular  discontent.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
the  opposition  thus  fomented  was  an  insuperable 
objection  to  his  renomination.  And  yet  no  chief 
executive  exercised  his  great  duties  and  met  his 
heavy  responsibilities  with  more  purity  of  pur- 
pose, integrity  of  execution  or  wiser  patriotism. 
The  very  honest  and  courageous  manner  in 
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which  he  discharged  his  duties  brought  upon  him 
the  brutal  condemnation  of  public  opinion. 

Yet  at  this  distance,  when  all  the  conditions 
can  be  calmly  viewed,  he  can  well  be  appreciated, 
and  his  administration  credited  as  fully  equal  to 
any  of  the  “War  Governors”  for  sagacious  abil- 
ity and  wise  accomplishments.  Unlike  Tod  and 
Brough,  who  followed  him,  he  had  to  meet  condi- 
tions that  were  new  and  alarming  both  to  the 
Government  and  people.  He  solved  many  a 
problem  that  made  official  life  easier  for  his  suc- 
cessors, and  he  met  courageously  new  situations 
that  he  settled  at  once  and  forever.  They  never 
could  arise  to  plague  or  puzzle  those  who  came 
after. 

During  his  term  he  organized  twenty-three 
regiments  for  the  three  months’  service,  and 
eighty-two  for  three  years.  He  so  thoroughly 
pressed  enlistments  that  Ohio  raised  20,751  sol- 
diers above  her  quota.  He  controlled  and  dis- 
pensed millions  of  dollars  without  any  restraint 
save  public  duty  and  private  honor.  No  refec- 
tion from  any  source  was  cast  upon  his  integrity. 
He  supervised  the  vast  and  numerous  army  con- 
tracts of  the  State  with  success  and  despatch, 
and  no  suspicion  ever  rested  upon  his  conduct. 
His  plan  of  occupying  Western  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  the  one  and 
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DAVID  TOD 

(From  a painting  by  T.  C.  Crawford  in  the  Capitol,  Columbus.) 

Born  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  February  21,  1805 ; admitted 
to  the  bar,  1827;  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  1838;  unsuc- 
cessii.l  candidate  for  Governor,  18-44;  appointed  Minister  to 
To served  live  years;  Governor  of  Ohio, 
1862-63;  died  November  24,  1868. 
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the  forced  neutrality  of  the  other.  It  was  a bold 
and  far-seeing  case  of  military  wisdom. 

Popular  disaffection  was  not  the  sole  element 
in  Governor  Dennison’s  retirement.  There  was 
another  and  far  more  potential  factor.  This  was 
the  growing  sentiment  that  the  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor should  be  a man  who  could  command  the 
support  of  all  friends  of  the  Union  regardless  of 
party  affiliations.  There  was  a large  element  in 
the  Democratic  party,  numbered  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, that  regarded  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  they  advo- 
cated rigorous  war  measures  to  that  end.  This 
element  had  manifested  its  patriotism  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  it  gave  hearty  support  to  the 
war  legislation.  The  growing  strength  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  constitutional  forces  of  the 
Union  called  for  the  coalition  of  all  patriotic 
parties.  What  was  supposed  at  the  beginning  to 
be  a holiday  outing  or  a three  months’  affair,  had 
turned  out  to  be  a death  struggle  for  the  Union. 
It  required  the  support  of  every  man  in  the 
North  for  its  success. 

On  the  question  of  all  parties  uniting  in  the 
support  of  the  Union  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  there  was  considerable  discussion  among 
party  leaders  and  in  the  party  press.  The  radical 
elements  in  both  parties  objected  to  this  move- 
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ment.  In  the  Republican  ranks  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings  opposed  it,  as  did  his  organ,  the  Ashtabula 
Sentinel , while  the  Cleveland  Leader  gave  it  a 
strong  support.  The  extreme  Democrats,  led  by 
Valiandigham,  Pugh  and  Samuel  Medarv,  in 
the  Ohio  Statesman,  took  strong  ground  against' 
party  coalition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer  urged  that  the  Democrats  di- 
vide their  ticket  with  the  Republicans. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Union  party  in  Ohio  were  taken  at  a meeting  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  held  at 
Columbus,  July  25.  On  this  occasion  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a series  of  resolutions  declaring  it 
inexpedient  to  call  a convention  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  nomination  of  officers  to  be 
elected  at  the  coming  election;  they  believed  that 
all  differences  of  political  parties  should  be  laid 
aside  for  a union  in  defense  of  the  Government. 
They  requested  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  to  unite  with  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee in  a call  for  a joint  delegate  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a suitable  State 
Ticket.  It  was  requested  that  the  call  should  be 
addressed  “to  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  vigorous  and  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  now  carried  on  for  that  purpose.” 
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It  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  to  accept 
this  proposition  for  union  by  August  9,  the  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee  was  directed  to 
issue  a call  to  the  people  of  Ohio  for  a convention 
of  delegates  without  regard  to  party  to  nominate 
a State  ticket  “upon  the  simple  basis  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  against  it.” 

This  proposal  was  not  received  cordially  by 
the  radical  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  and  to  the 
invitation  to  join  in  the  call  for  a non-partisan 
convention  no  answer  was  given.  Nevertheless, 
a popular  call  signed  by  representative  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  from  twenty  different 
counties  and  approximating  one  hundred  names 
in  number  was  issued  designating  September  S, 
1861,  as  the  date  for  a Union  convention  to  nom- 
inate a Governor  and  other  State  officers.  A 
comprehensive  and  non-partisan  character  of  the 
convention  was  guaranteed  by  fixing  the  basis  of 
representation  as  one  delegate  for  each  thousand 
of  the  total  vote  cast  in  each  county  at  the  last 
election.  Thus  every  vestige  of  party  organiza- 
tion was  ignored,  and  the  invitation,  with  doors 
wide  open,  was  extended  in  the  language  of  the 
call,  “to  all  loyal  citizens  of  Ohio  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Government, 
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arid  of  a vigorous  and  continued  prosecution  of 
the  war  now  carried  on  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  against  the  Government.' ” 

Pursuant  to  this  call  the  Union  State  conven- 
tion met  at  Columbus  September  5.  It  was  com- 
posed very  largely  of  Republicans,  but  Demo- 
crats were  plentiful  and  there  were  many  who 
had  not  professed  parry  affiliations  for  years. 
Former  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Thomas  Ewing,  presided,  saying  in  his  opening 
speech:  “Let  all  past  differences  among  us  be 

laid  aside;  our  duty  is  to  save  the  country.  Since 
1854  I have  had  no  political  home;  have  belonged 
to  no  party;  but  now  I give  adherence  to  the 
party  of  the  people.”  There  was  an  evident  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  radical  Republicans  to 
concede  much  to  the  Democratic  Unionists;  this 
was  apparent  in  the  refusal  of  the  convention  to 
adopt  as  a part  of  the  platform  resolutions  in- 
dorsing Federal  and  State  administrations.  This 
abandonment  of  Republican  principles  sorely 
tried  such  leaders  as  Senator  Wade  and  John  A. 
Bingham,  both  of  whom  tried  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  such  provisions.  In  like  manner  it  must 
have  been  from  deep  devotion  to  the  Union  cause 
that  the  Republican  delegates  from  the  Western 
Reserve  consented  to  the  renomination  of  Judge 
Scott,  who  had  with  Judge  Swan  held  the  Fugi- 
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tive  Slave  Law  Constitutional.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Union  leaders  that  there  should  be  no 
excuse  given  to  the  friends  of  the  war  policy  not 
to  support  their  ticket  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  They  quoted  frequently  the  expres- 
sion of  the  late  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, Stephen  A.  Douglas:  “Whoever  is  not 

prepared  to  sacrifice  party  organizations  and 
platforms  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  does  not 
deserve  the  support  or  confidence  of  honest 
people.” 

For  a platform  the  convention  adopted  liter- 
ally the  language  of  a resolution  passed  by  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  and  intro- 
duced by  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  July 
22,  1861,  supplementing  it  by  the  language  of  a 
Douglas  Democrat  who  had  served  as  Post- 
master General  and  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s  Cabinet.  This  platform,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, was  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  present  deplorable  Civil  War  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  South- 
ern States,  now  in  revolt  against  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment and  in  arms  around  the  Capital. 

2.  That  in  this  National  emergency,  banishing  all 
feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  we  will  recollect 
our  duty  to  the  whole  country ; that  this  war  is  not  waged 
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on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  opposition,  nor  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjection,  nor  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the. Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  aii  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaired ; and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease. 

3.  In  the  language  of  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  that  we  are 
“for  this  Union  without  conditions,  one  and  indivisible, 
now  and  forever;  for  its  full  preservation  at  any  and 
every  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  against  all  its  assailants, 
and  against  any  and  every  compromise  that  may  be  pro- 
posed to  be  made  under  the  guns  of  the  rebels.” 

The  nominee  for  Governor  was  a Democrat, 
David  Tod,  of  Mahoning  county.  He  was  a 
native  of  Youngstown,  born  February  21,  1805. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1838,  and  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  1844  and  1846. 
He  was  defeated  first  by  Mordecai  Bartley  and 
then  by  William  Bebb.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
campaigns  that  he  was  dubbed  “Pot-metal”  Tod 
by  his  opponent.  The  issue  was  “hard”  and 
“soft,”  or  bullion  or  paper  money  — the  Demo- 
crats representing  the  former  and  the  Whigs  the 
latter.  In  a speech  the  Democratic  candidate 
said  that  rather  than  adopt  paper  money  it  would 
be  preferable  to  coin  our  currency  out  of  pot- 
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metal.  This  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Whigs 
and  made  a source  of  ridicule  in  the  campaign;  it 
became  seriously  believed  through  persistent 
misrepresentation  that  he  was  really  in  favor  of 

• • , - - r 

e Ox  (jut  j.iiC tai.  ^vicuauiOiiS  Oj. 
Mr.  Tod  about  the  size  of  a dollar  made  from 
pot-metal  were  circulated  extensively  by  his  op- 
ponents throughout  the  State.  It  -contributed 
largely  to  his  defeat.  The  people  were  in  a 
humor  to  be  influenced  by  small  things,  and  this 
was  an  occasion  when  they  were  so  affected.  He 
served  as  Minister  to  Brazil  from  1S47  to  1852. 
He  was  a Douglas  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Charleston,  and  when  the  South- 
ern contingent  seceded  from  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention taking  with  them  the  presiding  officer, 
Caleb  Cushing,  David  Tod  became  chairman. 
From  the  moment  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter Mr.  Tod  was  among  the  first  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Ohio  to  advocate  unconditional  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union. 

By  the  Union  convention  and  the  nomination 
of  David  Tod  the  Republican  party  went  out  of 
existence  in  Ohio  untily  after  the  war.  The 
Democratic  party  as  an  organization  still  main- 
tained itself  and  continued  as  a partisan  body  to 
oppose  the  war,  criticise  President  Lincoln’s  ad- 
ministration, and  assume  every  form  of  political 
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negation;  August  7,  the  Democratic  convention 
assembled  and  nominated  Hugh  J.  Jewett  for 
Governor.  There  was  a radical  difference  be- 
tween the  candidate  and  the  platform.  He  was 
in  favor  of  the  war  to  maintain  the  Union.  He 
expressed  this  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  rank  and  hie  of  his 
party.  At  the  same  time  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer  refused  to  support  the  nominee  unless  he 
should  repudiate  the  platform. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  the  voters  in  the  army,  there  was  a large 
vote  polled,  but  it  was  considerably  less  than  that 
cast  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  election  David  Tod  received  206,- 
997  votes,  and  Hugh  J.  Jewett  151,774,  Tod’s 
majority  being  55,223. 


. 


CHAPTER  V 


N the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  January  13, 


1862,  with  more  ceremony  and  display  than 


jiL  ever  attended  a previous  inauguration, 
Governor  David  Tod  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Its-  keynote  was  a demand  for  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  financial, 
moral  and  military  support  by  Ohio  of  the  Union 
cause.  “In  this  glorious  work,”  said  he,  “the 
people  of  Ohio  have  most  nobly  done  their  duty 
thus  far;  laying  aside  all  party  prejudices  and 
partialities,  they  have  more  than  met  the  calls 
upon  them  for  men  and  money,  and  not  content 
with  this  they  are  still  willing  and  eager  to  meet 
any  further  demand  upon  their  means  and  pa- 
triotism. Let  us  look  to  it,  then,  that  in  our 
actions  we  do  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
they  entertained  when,  laying  aside  all  considera- 
tions except  a determined,  vigorous  and  liberal 
support  of  the  National  Government,  they  com- 
mitted to  our  hands  the  vast  responsibilities  now 
resting  upon  us.  Ohio  must  in  all  time  to  come 
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be  able  to  claim  for  herself  her  just  share  of  the 
burden  and  glory  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.” 

With  these  and  other  like  declarations  of 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  Governor  Tod  as- 
sumed his  office,  never  realizing  that  his  Admin- 
istration would  be  more  tempestuous  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  "War  Governors.”  He  little 
anticipated  the  herculean  task  before  him;  nor 
could  he  foresee  that  his  State  would  be  strained 
by  internal  strife  to  the  point  of  civil  war,  or  that 
it  would  be  invaded  and  terrified  by  the  armed 
bands  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Up  to  this  time  no  great  battles  had  been 
fought,  and  the  losses  in  the  held  were  not  such 
as  to  deeply  impress  the  people  of  Ohio.  The 
shock  of  Bull  Run  and  the  victorious  campaign 
in  Western  Virginia  only  served  to  increase  their 
determination  and  patriotic  endeavors.  But  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  fought  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  April  6 and  7,  1862, 
brought  war  in  all  its  sanguinary  horrors  to  the 
hearthstones  of  Ohio.  In  this  battle  the  young 
men  of  the  State  to  the  number  of  .14,688,  or 
twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  Union 
forces,  were  engaged.  The  killed  and  wounded 
from  Ohio  were  1,955,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
Union  losses.  The  Ohio  organizations  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  were  as  follows:  Infantry 
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regiments:  First,  Sixth,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth, 
Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-Second,  Twenty- 
Fourth,  Forty-First,  Forty-Sixth,  Forty-Eighth, 
Forty-Ninth,  Fifty-Third,  Fifty-Fourth,  Fifty- 
Sixth,  Fifty  Seventh,  Fifty-Eighth,  Fifty-Ninth, 
Sixty-Fourth,  Sixty- Fifth,  Sixty-Eighth,  Seven- 
tieth, Seventy-First,  Seventy-Second,  Seventy- 
.Sixth,-  Seventy-Seventh,  Seventy-Eighth,  and 
Eighty-First;  the  Fifth  Cavalry;  the  Fifth, 
Eighth,  and  Fourteenth  independent  Batteries; 
and  Batteries  A and  G,  First  Light  Artilery. 

When  the  first  news  of  the  battle  and  its  awful 
carnage  reached  Columbus,  Governor  Tod  took 
immediate  steps  for  the  care  and  succor  of  the 
Ohio  troops,  and  everything  that  prompt  and 
energetic  action  could  do  was  inaugurated  for 


their  relief.  Steamboats  were  chartered  and 
physicians  with  large  sanitary  supplies  were 
started  from  Cincinnati  under  authority  of  the 
Governor.  The  Sanitary  Commission  at  Cincin- 
nati also  chartered  steamboats  to  visit  the  battle- 
field with  surgeons,  nurses  — including  ten  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  — and  stores.  Mayor  Hatch,  for 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  equipped  another  boat, 
and  on  Governor  Tod  being  advised  of  his  action, 
promptly  telegraphed  that  the  State  would  as- 
sume all  expense  and  that  he  had  selected  thirty 
volunteer  surgeons  who  would  reach  Cincinnati 
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in  time  for  the  passage  to  the  battle-field.  The 
result  of  this  action  was  that  the  wounded  were 
brought  back  to  the  hospitals  at  Camp  Dennison 
and  other  points  in  Ohio  and  tenderly  cared  for. 
x or  ail'  Luis  wGi  iv  tne  co.iate  paiu.  out  cp*t9 , / 21.G0, 
this  being,  as  shown  by  the  Governor’s  message 
of  January  5,  1863,  the  expense  of  eleven  steam- 
boats, surgeons,  nurses  and  sanitary  supplies. 

After  the  battle  a portion  of  the  public  press, 
particularly  the  Chicago  papers,  published 
charges  of  cowardice  and  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  certain  Ohio  regiments  on  the  field.  Other  at- 
tacks were  made  on  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man. All  of  these  charges  proved  to  be  without 
foundation  upon  investigation.  In  defense  of 
the  Ohio  troops  Senator  John  Sherman  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate  calling  for 
copies  of  all  the  official  reports  from  all  the  offi- 
cers in  the  field.  On  May  9,  1862,  thirty  days 
after  the  battle,  Senator  Sherman  reviewed  in 
the  Senate  the  conduct  of  the  Ohio  troops  at 
Shiloh.  The  regiments  denounced  by  the  press 
were  the  Fifty-Third,  Seventy-First  and  Sev- 
enty-Seventh, commanded  respectively  by  Col- 
onels Appier,  Mason  and  De  Haas.  Senator 
Sherman  in  his  speech  critically  examined  all  the 
charges  and  read  personal  letters  from  the  com- 
manding Generals.  He  took  up  in  detail  the 
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movements  and  operations  of  the  different  Ohio 
regiments  and  conclusively  proved  that  the 
charges  of  cowardice  and  misconduct  against 
the  Ohio  regiments  were  malignant,  false,  and 

V\imuuc  Aiiy  suu^LcUiCe  01  lOUiluAtiOH. 

The  general  disappointing  results  of  the  war 
this  year  — more  particularly  the  failure  of  Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular  Campaign  and  the  inactivity 
of  the  Union  forces  in  the  Southwest — prompted 
President  Lincoln  to  make  further  demands  on 
the  Nation.  Accordingly,  July  2,  1862,  he  called 
for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  again,  on 
August  4 following,  for  three  hundred  thousand 
more.  The  quota  of  Ohio  under  these  calls  was 
74,000.  At  this  time  there  were  already  volun- 
tarily enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
1 15,200  men  from  Ohio,  and  of  these  60,000  were 
in  the  field  for  three  years.  In  order  to  secure 
further  enlistment  Governor  Tod  resorted  to  ex- 
traordinary means  of  inducement.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Ohio  commenced  paying  local 
bounties,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  there  were  paid  in  that  period 
over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  efforts,  a draft  was  necessary.  Con- 
scription for  military  services  has  always  been 
unpopular  among  Americans,  and  the  draft  was 
therefore  regarded  as  discreditable.  Although 
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the  number  drafted  "amounted  to  12,251,  but 
2,400  were  secured  for  the  service.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  4,800  either  in  person  or  by 
substitute  volunteered  after  the  draft,  2,900 
were  discharged  for  various  reasons,  and  1,900 
fled  their  jurisdiction  and  could  not  be  found. 

It  was  apparent  to  Governor  Tod  that  there 
were  some  anti-war  influences  operating  to  deter 
enlistments.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  speeches 
arid  writings  of  radical  Democratic  politicians 
and  editors.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus , Governor ‘Tod  determined  to  ar- 
rest those  who  were  discouraging  enlistments  by 
expressions  antagonistic  to  the  Government  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  first  arrest  made 
was  that  of  a leading  Peace  Democrat,  Dr.  Ed- 
son  B.  Olds  of  Lancaster.  It  was  made  at  the 
direct  instance  and  request  of  the  Governor,  for 
on  July  29,  1862,  we  find,  him  writing  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward:  ‘T  have  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Edson  B.  Olds,  a former  member 
of  Congress,  is  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can.  He 
is  a shrewd,  cunning  man,  with  capacity  for 
great  mischief,  and  should  at  once  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  I have,  therefore,  to  advise  that  you 
direct  Marshal  Sands  to  arrest  him  and  confine 
him  at  Fort  Warren,  at  least,  until  I shall  have 
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succeeded  in  raising  my  regiments.”  Dr.  Olds 
was  accordingly  arrested  for  disloyalty,  prevent- 
ing enlistments  and  treasonable  utterances. 
Other  arrests  of  prominent  Democratic  editors 
soun  ioiioweu. 

The  military  arrests  of  1862  formed  a subject 
for  the  gravest  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats. - They  claimed  that  they  were  arbitrary, 
cruel  and  unconstitutional,  and  an  unwarranted 
and  tyrannical  exercise  of  power.  They  declared 
that  the  arrest,  by  alleged  military  authority,  of 
citizens  “for  no  other  pretended  crime  than  that 
of  uttering  words  of  legitimate  criticism  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Administration  in  power”  was 
a palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
answer  of  Governor  Tod  was  that  this  exercise 
of  military  power  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  authorities  to  raise  its  quota  of  troops;  that 
these  men  were  interfering  with  the  defense  of 
the  Government  in  its  struggle  for  existence,  and 
that  consequently  their  utterances  and  acts  were 
treasonable.  A full  examination  of  these  arrests 
was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  followed,  and  as- 
sembled January  5,  1863.  The  result  of  this  in- 
quiry was  published  as  the  “Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Military  Arrests,”  and  may  be 
found  as  the  Appendix  to  House  Journal  for 
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1863.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting State  publications  of  that  period.  It  was 
made  by  a special  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  covers  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  these  arrests.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  William  H.  West,  P.  Odlin,  Thaddeus 
A.  Reamy  and  John  Bar  tram. 

The  report  considers  in  detail  the  cause  and 
method  of  the  arrests,  and  in  every  case  they  re- 
port that  they  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  offending  parties  were 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
The  committee,  answering  the  cry  of  “wholesale 
arrests,”  said:  “But  eleven  citizens  of  the  two 

and  one-half  millions  have  been  restrained  of 
their  liberty,  and  that  for  a short  time.”  The 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  shows  that 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  the  following 
persons  were  arrested  by  military  authority,  viz. : 
Edson  B.  Olds  of  Fairfield  county;  Peter  N. 
Reitzel  and  Archibald  McGregor  of  Stark 
county;  Judge  L.  W.  Hall  and  Daniel  Tuttle  of 
Crawford  county;  John  W.  Kees  of  Pickaway 
county;  Daniel  M.  Allen  of  Columbiana  county; 
Samuel  Flowers  and  Bethuel  Roberts  of  Cham- 
paign county,  Warren  Stanton  of  Ashtabula 
county,  and  Alexander  Wallace  of  Brown  county. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  General  John  H.  Mor- 
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gan,  a daring  Confederate  raider,  marched 
through  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  made  a 
feint  of  attacking  Cincinnati.  The  Queen  City 
was  unprotected  in  any  way,  and  for  a while  the 
panic-stricken  citizens  were  all  convinced  of  the 
danger  to  their  city.  Public  meetings  were 
called,  and.  every  preparation  was  made  for  de- 
fense. Governor  Tod  sent  arms  and  soldiers, 
and  these  with  the  Cincinnati  police  force  were 
sent  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  impede  the 
enemey’s  advance.  But  Morgan  retired,  and 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  regained  their  feeling 
of  safety,  only  to  be  aroused  from  their  sense  of 
security  later,  and  to  find  out  in  what  real  dan- 
ger their  city  was. 

Late  in  August  the  Confederate  General 
Kirby  Smith,  with  twenty  thousand  men  and 
forty  pieces  of  artillery,  invaded  Kentucky  from 
Tennessee.  On  September  1,  he  occupied  Lex- 
ington and  from  this  point,  two  days  later,  he 
dispatched  General  Heath  with  five  thousand 
men  against  Covington  and  Cincinnati.  The 
condition  of  public  furor  created  by  this  men- 
acing march  to  the  Ohio  border  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  exposure  of  a northern  city  of  a 
quarter  of  million  people,  with  defenseless  sur- 
roundings, might  be  the  occasion  of  a National 
calamity.  Cincinnati  met  the  exigency  with 
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great  courage  and  calmness.  There  was  no 
panic  of  flight  from  the  city.  The  City  Council 
met  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  city  to  meet  any 
expense  desired  by  the  military  authorities,  au- 
thorized the  Mayor  to  suspend  all  business,  and 
call  every  man  in  the  city  to  its  defense.  Gen- 
eral Horatio  G.  Wright,  the  Department  Com- 
mander, was  requested  to  call  for  all  the  rnen 
and  money  to  defend  the  city. 

General  Lewis  Wallace,  a young  officer  from 
Indiana  who  was  in  Kentucky  commanding  a 
volunteer  regiment  from  his  own  State,  wras 
ordered  by  General  Wright  to  defend  Cincin- 
nati and  her  Kentucky  suburbs,  Newport  and 
Covington.  It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  General  Wallace  arrived  at  Cincinnati, 
and  at  two  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  issued 
an  order  declaring  the  three  cities  under  martial 
law.  This  prompt  and  vigorous  proclamation 
was  received  with  obedience  by  the  people.  It 
commanded  all  business  houses  to  close  that 
morning  at  nine  o’clock;  at  ten  o’clock  all  the 
citizens  were  to  assemble  in  convenient  public 
places  to  receive  orders  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. “The  principle  adopted  is:  citizens  for 
labor,  soldiers  for  the  battle,”  read  the  procla- 
mation. Although  the  military  force  in  the 
cities  was  not  sufficient  to  enforce  these  orders 
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if  the  same  was  necessary,  the  citizens  cheer- 
fully and  loyally  obeyed  them  to  the  letter. 
That  morning  there  were  meetings  in  every 
ward,  and  before  noon  there  were  thousands  of 
cuizcns  uriiimg,  and  thousands  more  were  back 
of  Newport  and  Covington  commencing  a series 
of  breastworks  and  fortifications. 

By  the  next  morning  a pontoon  bridge  had 
been  constructed  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  long 
trains  of  men  and  wagons  were  bearing  ma- 
terial and  guns  for  the  newly  made  defenses. 

Governor  Tod  started  from  Columbus  when 
General  Wallace  reached  Cincinnati,  and  the 
next  morning,  September  2,  found  General  and 
Governor  in  consultation.  Then  followed  Gov- 
ernor Tod’s  famous  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  for  the  defense  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
southern  border.  In  response  came  a body  of 
minute-men  such  as  answered  the  call  of  Paul 
Revere.  They  came  by  twos,  and  dozens,  and 
hundreds;  organized  and  unorganized;  with  and 
without  uniforms.  So  many  came  clad  in  their 
homespun,  with  powder-horn  and  buckskin 
pouch,  that  they  were  called  the  “Squirrel 
Hunters,”  a name  officially  recognized  after- 
ward by  the  Legislature.  These  citizen-soldiers 
came  with  a rush  from  all  over  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Tod  had  ordered  all  railroad  companies  to 
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carry  any  armed  men  or  bodies  of  men  to  Cin- 
cinnati who  would  say  on  their  honor  that  they 
were  going  to  its  defense,  and  the  State  would 
pay  the  bill. 

On  September  4,  Governor  Tod  telegraphed 
from  Columbus  to  General  Wright:  “I  have 

now  sent  you  for  Kentucky  twenty  (20)  regi- 
ments. I have  twenty-one  (21)  more  in  process, 
of  organization,  two  of  which  I will  send  you 
this  week,  five  or  six  next  week,  and  the  balance 
the  week  after,  provided  I can  get  arms  and 
equipments.”  Fully  fifty  thousand  were  ready 
to  march  to  Cincinnati  in  case  they  were  needed, 
but  Governor  Tod  checked  the  movement  on 
September  13,  when  it  became  known  that  Gen- 
eral Kirby  Smith  had  retreated  the  day  before. 
To  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Governor  Tod,  on  the  date  mentioned,  sent  this 
telegram : “The  minute-men  or  'Squirrel 

Hunters'  responded  gloriously  to  the  call  for  the 
defense  of  Cincinnati.  Thousands  reached  the 
city,  and  thousands  more  were  en  route  for  it. 
The  enemy  having  returned,  all  have  been  or- 
dered back.  This  uprising  of  the  people  is  the 
cause  of  the  retreat.  You  should  acknowledge 
publicly  this  gallant  conduct.” 

Thus  ended  the  “Siege  of  Cincinnati'';  the 
Confederate  forces,  numbering  about  twelve 
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thousand,  were  before  the  city  eight:  days.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  preparations 
made  for  the  enemy’s  reception  prompted  his 
withdrawal  and  retreat. 

- General  vv  aliace,  upon  taking  leave  of  the 
city,  issued  the  following  address: 

To  the  People  of  Cincinnati,  Newport  and  Covington : 

For  the -present,  at  least,  the  enemy  have  fallen  back, 
and  your  cities  are  safe.  It  is  time  for  acknowledge- 
ments, and  I beg  leave  to  make  you  mine.  When  I 
assumed  command  there  was  nothing  to  defend  you  with, 
except  a few  half-finished  works  and  some  dismounted 
guns;  yet  I was  confident.  The  energies  of  a great  city 
are  boundless;  they  have  only  to  be  aroused,  united  and 
directed.  You  were  appealed  to.  The  answer  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Paris  may  have  seen  something  like  it  in  her  revolu- 
tionary days,  but  the  cities  of  America  never  did.  Be 
proud  that  you  have  given  them  an  example  so  splendid. 
The  most  commercial  of  people,  you  submitted  to  a total 
suspension  of  business,  and  without  a murmur  adopted 
my  principle  — “Citizens  for  labor,  soldiers  for  battle.” 
In  coming  time,  strangers,  viewing  the  works  on  the 
hills  of  Newport  and  Covington,  will  ask,  “Who  built 
these  intrenchments  ?”  You  will  answer,  “We  built 
them.”  If  they  ask,  “'Who  guarded  them?”  you  can 
reply.  “We  helped  in  thousands.”  If  they  inquire  the 
result,  your  answer  will  be,  “The.  enemy  came  and  looked 
at  them,  and  stole  away  in  the  night.” 

You  have  won  much  honor;  keep  your  organizations 
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ready  to  win  more.  Hereafter  be  always  prepared  to 
defend  yourselves. 

Lewis  Wallace, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

An  event  that  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Ohio’s  part  in  the  Civil  War  occurred  in  April, 
1862,  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
This  was  an  expedition  organized  under  the 
authority  and  by  the  direction  of  General 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
destruction  of  railroad  communication  between 
Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  on  the  Georgia  State 
Railroad.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
reaching  a point  on  the  road  where  a locomotive 
and  train  of  cars  could  be  seized,  and  by  a dash 
back  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  burn  the 
railroad  bridges  and  otherwise  destroy  the  rail- 
road. Judge  Advocate  General  Holt,  in  his  of- 
ficial report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  said:  “The 
expedition,  in  the  daring  of  its  conception,  had 
the  wildness  of  romance;  while  in  the  gigantic 
and  overwhelming  results  it  sought  and  was 
likely  to  obtain,  it  was  absolutely  sublime.” 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  words  and  to 
have  a better  understanding  of  the  far-reaching 
results  that  would  flow  from  the  success  of  the 
perilous  enterprise,  we  will  be  compelled  to  ex- 
amine the  military  situation  at  that  time.  In  the 
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East  General  McClellan  was  marcning  on  Rich- 
mond, and  in  the  West  General  Grant  had  won 
Fort  Donelson;  this  defeat  caused  the  Confed- 
erates to  abandon  Kentucky  and  Eastern  and 
Middle  Tennessee.  The  Union  army  followed 
up  this  favorable  situation  and  advanced  by 
transports  and  gunboats  up  the  Tennessee  River 
as  far  as  Pittsburg  Landing.  To  meet  this  the 
Confederates  were  using  every  effort  to  concen- 
trate sufficient  troops  under  Generals  Johnston 
and  Beauregard  to  crush  General  Grant’s  army 
before  it  marched  farther  south.  Consequently, 
troops  and  supplies  were  furnished  plentifully 
and  speedily,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  was  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  this  constant  supply  of 
both.  The  route  over  which  these  levies  and  as- 
sistance came  was  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad.  Corinth,  Mississippi,  where  the  Con- 
federates lay,  is  on  this  road,  as  is  also  Chatta- 
nooga, with  the  full  width  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama between  them.  From  Chattanooga  south 
to  Atlanta  the  traffic  was  over  the  Georgia  State 
Railroad. 

Over  this  road  Georgia  and  the  South  sent 
aid,  both  men  and  supplies,  to  the  Confederates 
who  were  getting  ready  for  battle  at  Corinth. 
They  also  used  the  road  in -connection  with  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  by  way 
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of  Chattanooga,  for  transportation  of  assistance 
to  Richmond  and  also  to  Cumberland  Gap,  then 
threatened  by  General  George  W.  Morgan,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  with  a division  of  the  Union 
army.  IL  is  apparent  fioin  these  facts  that  • the 
Georgia  State  Railroad,  which  intersected  at 
Chattanooga  the  roads  running  to  Virginia  on 
the  east  and  to  Corinth  on  the  west,  was  the 
most  necessary  and  potential  factor  to  the  Con- 
federates. As  a means  of  transporting  and  dis- 
tributing troops  and  supplies  in  a short  time 
when  most  needed,  it  was  absolutely  essential,  in 
order  to  resist  the  Union  armies  under  Grant  in 
the  West  and  McClellan  in  the  East. 

General  Mitchel  saw  the  vast  benefit  to  the 
Union  cause  that  would  result  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  great  artery  of  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federates. He  saw  also  that  it  would  be  too 
hazardous  to  attempt  this  with  a large  force,  as 
it  would  take  his  army  hundreds  of  miles  from 
its  base  .of  supplies.  J.  J.  Andrews  of  the  secret 
service  of  the  United  States,  who  had  recently 
visited  Atlanta  and  other  points  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  positive  that  the  railroad  could  be 
destroyed  by  a small  secret  expedition.  He  laid 
his  plans  before  General  Mitchel,  who  approved 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  General  realized  the 
dangers  of  the  project;  but  the  results  charmed 
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him,  for  he  knew  that  it  would,  if  successful,  cre- 
ate terror  and  dismay  in  the  South,  and  that  it 
would,  separate  the  Confederate  armies.  General 
Mitchel  advised  Andrews  that  failure  meant  cap- 
ture; and  capture  meant  death.  He  gave  him  per- 
mission to  make  his  audacious  attempt  provided 
he  could  find  twenty  men  in  the  division  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  perilous  journey.  The  de- 
tail was  easily  secured  from  three  Ohio  regi- 
ments in  General  Sill’s  brigade.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  service  or  their 
destination  the  following  were  selected:  Wil- 

liam Knight,  Co.  E ; Wilson  W.  Brown,  Co.  F ; 
Mark  Wood,  Co.  C;  J.  A.  Wilson,  Co.  C;  John 
R.  Porter,  Co.  C;  Robert  Buffum,  Co.  H;  Wil- 
liam Bensinger,  Co.  G;  John  Scott,  Co.  K;  and 
Sergeant  E.  H.  Mason,  Co.  K,  all  of  the  Twen- 
ty-First Ohio;  Daniel  A.  Dorsey,  Co.  H;  Martin 
J.  Hawkins,  Co.  A ; John  Wollam,  Co.  C;  Jacob 
Parrott,  Co.  K;  Corporal  William  Reddick,  Co. 
B;  Samuel  Robertson,  Co.  G;  and  Samuel 
Slavens,  Co.  G,  all  of  the  Thirty-Third  Ohio; 
Captain  William  Pittengcr,  Co.  G;  George  D. 
Wilson,  Co.  B;  Marion  A.  Ross,  Co.  A,  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  Regiment;  and  Perry  G. 
Shadrack,  Co.  IC,  all  of  the  Second  Ohio.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  was  William  Campbell,  from  Sa- 
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IineviHe,  Ohio,  not  in  the  service,  but  tem- 
porarily a resident  of  Kentucky. 

Andrews,. the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was 
a fine  specimen  of  manhood,  nearly  six  feet  in 
height,  of  powerful  frame,  black  hair  and  long, 
black,  silken  beard,  Roman  features,  a high  ex- 
pansive forehead  and  a voice  fine  and  soft  as  a 
woman’s.  He  combined  intellect  and  refinement 
with  a cool  dauntless  courage  that  quailed  under 
no  difficulty  or  danger.  The  young  men  from 
Ohio  were  nearly  all  farmer  boys  of  intelligence 
and  bravery.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  know 
that  they  were  about  to  dare  and  suffer  for  their 
country.  They  had  no  idea  that  they  were  about 
to  engage  in  the  most  tragic  and  thrilling  epi- 
sode of  the  Civil  War. 

On  the  night  of  April  7,  the  day  that  Shiloh 
was  fought  and  won,  General  Mitchel  met  An- 
drews, and  his  men  in  a secluded  spot  outside 
the  town  of  Shelbyville,  Tennessee.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  was  by  him  fully  explained  to 
all  for  the  first  time.  He  wanted  them  to  pene- 
trate the  Confederate  lines  to  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, then  to  seize  by  some  means  a train  of  cars 
and  run  northward  to  the  Union  lines,  burning 
all  the  bridges  behind  them  and  destroying  the 
railroad  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  and  break  all 
communication  with  the  South.  One  of  those 
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present  has  written  ("Adventures  of  Alf.  Wil- 
son/’ by  John  A.  Wilson,  Toledo,  1880)  of  this 
interview:  “This  business  over,  the  good  old 

General  took  us  each  by  the  hand  and  with  tear- 
ful eyes  bade  -us  goodbye,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
that  he  feared  he  should  never  see  us  again.” 
After  instructions  from  Andrews,  the  band 
divided  into  small  squads,  and  were  told  by  their 
leader  “to  travel;  east  into  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  then  south  to  the  Tennessee  River. 
You  can  cross  the  river  and  take  passage  on  the 
cars  at  Shell  Mound  or  some  station  between 
that  and  Chattanooga  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  You  must  be  at  Chatta- 
nooga not  later  than  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
reach  Marietta  the  same  evening,  ready  to  take 
passage  northward  on  the  train  the  next  morn- 
ing. I will  be  there  with  you  or  before  you  and 
will  then  tell  you  what  to  do.”  With  these  last 
words,  the  band  divided  and  started  on  a jour- 
ney that  was  to  shock  the  Confederacy.  They 
had  discarded  their  uniforms  and  wore  citizen’s 
clothes.  Andrews  provided  them  with  funds, 
in  Confederate  money,  to  meet  all  expenses. 
They  were  to  explain  to  all  inquiries  that  they 
were  Kentuckians,  disgusted  with  Union  rule  in 
their  State,  on  their  way  to  Chattanooga  to  en- 
list in  the  Southern  army.  They  were  finally 
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advised  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  enlist  to 
carry  out  their  representations,  they  were  to  do 

so. 

On  the  eleventh,  after  a tramp  in  snow  and 
rain  nvpr  mountains  through  the  enemy’s 
country,  the  little  parties  met  at  Chattanooga, 
and,  purchasing  tickets  for  Marietta,  they  ar- 
rived at  that  place  about  midnight.  On  retiring 
at  the  hotel,  they  gave  orders  to  be  awakened  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  until  then  they 
slept  soundly.  Before  daybreak,  all  were 
aroused  except  Porter  and  Hawkins  who  failed 
to  fee  the  servant  to  perform  this  service.  They 
were  consequently  left  behind  to  be  captured 
later.  Prior  to  action,  Andrews  gathered  his 
Spartan  band  in  his  room  for  final  conference 
and  instruction.  The  plan  outlined  was  for  all 
to  board  the  express  train  as  passangers;  in  or- 
der not  to  attract  attention  tickets  were  to  he 
bought  to  various  points  on  the  road.  The  place 
of  action,  however,  was  fixed  at  Big  Shanty,  a 
station  on  the  road,  eight  miles  north  of  Ma- 
rietta. This  place  was  selected  because  it  had 
no  telegraph  office  and  also  because  it  was  an 
eating  station  at  which  passengers  were  given 
“twenty  minutes  for  breakfast.”  It  was  during 
this  period,  while  engineer,  fireman,  conductor 
and  passengers  were  at  their  meal,  that  the  train 
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was  to  be  seized.  The  other  reason  why  Big 
Shanty  was  determined  upon  was  indeed  a bold 
one.  Here  was  Camp  McDonald,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Confederate  soldiers  were  in  plain  sight  of 
the  station.  Andrews  reasoned  that  a plan  like 
this  would  be  wholly  unsuspected  and  unex- 
pected, and  he  was  sure  that  the  departure  of 
the  engine  would  be  regarded'  by  the  soldiers  as 
simply  a part  of  railroading. 

All  these  things  being  settled  Andrews  said: 
'‘When  the  train  stops  at  Big  Shanty  for  break- 
fast, keep  your  places  until  I tell  you  to  go.  Get 
seats  near  each  other  in  the  same  car,  and  say 
nothing  about  the  matter  cn  the  way  up.  If 
anything  unexpected  occurs,  look  to  me  for  the 
word.  You  and  you,”  designating  Brown  and 
Knight,  who  were  engineers,  and  Alfred  Wil- 
son, “will  go  with  me  on  the  engine;  all  the  rest 
will  go  on  the  left  of  the  train  forward  of  where 
it  is  uncoupled,  and  climb  on  the  cars  in  the  best 
places  you  can,  when  the  order  is  given.  If  any- 
body interferes  shoot  him,  but  don't  fire  until  it 
is  necessary.” 

The  express  from  Atlanta  rolled  into  the  sta- 
tion on  time;  it  was  packed  with  passengers  and 
was  hauled  by  a fine  locomotive.  Andrews,  and 
his  Ohio  boys,  all  cool  and  resolute,  quietly  took 
their  seats  under  instructions.  The  train  slowly 
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pulled  out  and  they  waited  for  the  decisive  mo- 
ment to  arrive.  Presently  came  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  then  a slowing  up, 
then  a stop.  The  conductor  had  already  cried 
out,  “Big  Shanty!  Twenty  minutes  for  break- 
fast !”  Then  he,  the  engineer,  fireman  and  the 
crowd  of  passengers,  all  poured  in  hot  haste  into 
the  restaurant.  The  time  for  action  had  ar- 
rived ! 

When  the  crowd  was  pouring  out  of  the  car 
Andrews  and  Knight  moved  first,  and  getting 
off  on  the  side  opposite  the  depot,  walked  for- 
ward to  the  engine  and  saw  that  the  cab  was 
empty;  then  they  walked  ahead  far  enough  to 
see  that  the  track  beyond  was  clear.  Turning 
backward  they  passed  the  locomotive,  its  tender 
and  three  empty  box  cars,  when  Andrews 
quietly  said  “Uncouple  here/'  and  Knight  pulled 
out  the  pin  and  laid  it  on  the  draw  bar.  Going 
to  the  car,  where  the  balance  of  his  men  were 
seated,  Andrews  said  quietly,  “Come  on,  boys; 
it  is  time  to  go  now.”  They  arose,  and  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  few  passengers 
who  had  not  left  the  car  for  breakfast,  they  went 
forward  and  leaped  into  one  of  the  box  cars. 
Brown,  Knight  and  Wilson  sprang  on  the  en- 
gine; Andrews  was  the  last  to  mount  the  cab. 
As  he  stepped  aboard  he  nodded  to  Knight,  who 
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pulled  the  lever  and  threw  on  a full  head  of 
steam;  it  took  a moment  before  the  wheels  “bit” 
then  the  train  went  off  at  a frightful  rate  of 
speed. 

The  crowd  left  behind,  gazed  at  the  fleeing 
train  with  dumfounded  confusion.  Half  a mile 
out  the  engine  came  to  a dead  stop,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  steam  and  fire.  In  the  meantime 
the  troops  had  started  for  the  train,  but  by  the 
time  they  came  within  forty  rods  of  it  the  en- 
gine was  again  on  its  way.  During  this  forced 
;stop  while  the  fireman  was  feeding  the  furnace 
with  wood  and  oil,  Scott  with  coolness  and 
agility  climbed  the  telegraph  pole  and  cut  the 
wires.  At  Kingston,  a junction  of  a branch 
road  from  Rome,  Andrews  stopped  to  allow  a 
regular  freight  to  pass;  he  discovered  by  a red 
flag  signal  that  another  train  was  to  follow.  In 
the  meantime  let  us  return  to  Big  Shanty. 

When  the  kidnapped  train  moved  out,  the 
conductor,  W.  A.  Fuller,  was  at  breakfast,  and 
when  he  heard  escaping  steam  he  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  with  the  engineer  and  the 
trackmaster  jumped  from  their  table  and  ran 
after  the  disappearing  train.  To  the  crowd  and 
the  soldiers  the  idea  of  running  to  catch  a loco- 
motive was  ridiculous  and  jeers  and  laughter 
followed  the  pursuers.  But  they  kept  on  until 
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about  two  miles  out,  when  they  found  a hand- 
car,  which  they  drove  up  to  the  Etowah  River, 
where  they  found  an  engine  fired  up  and  ready 
for  use.  It  belonged  to  the  Rome  division  and 
was  a much  better  engine  than  the  one  pursued. 
Now  came  the  race  for  life  or  death;  for  suc- 
cess and  fame  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  ignomin- 
ious  fate  on  the  other.  Andrews  and  his  Ohio 
heroes  knew  that  they  were  pursued,  and  their 
locomotive  was  given  a full  head  of  steam;  the 
engineer  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  lever  with 
the  throttle  wide  open.  The  powerful  engine 
leaped  forward  like  a hound;  then  it  rocked  and 
reeled  like  a drunken  man,  while  the  men  in 
the  box  car  “tumbled  from  side  to  side  like  pop- 
corn in  a frying-pan.”  A stream  of  fire  ran 
from  the  wheels.  It  sped  past  stations,  houses 
and  fields;  bystanders  looked  on  with  fear  and 
horror.  Between  Adairsville  and  Calhoun  the 
nine  miles  was  made  in  seven  and  a half  min- 
utes, and  this  was  not  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited,  but  a train  on  a Southern  railroad  fifty 
years  ago!  At  one  point  the  raiders  stopped  to 
take  up  a rail,  but  the  shriek  of  a pursuing 
whistle  warned  them  onward  again.  Closely 
pursued  they  dropped  one  of  their  cars,  as  an 
obstruction,  but  Fuller’s  engine  was  reversed  in 
time  to  prevent  a coilison;  the  box  car  was  cou- 
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pled  to  the  front  of  the  engine  and  pushed  for- 
ward. 

The  wild  chase  was  kept  up  until,  nearing 
Chattanooga  bridge,  it  was  determined  to  stop 
and  set  fire  to  it;  the  last  box  car  was  uncoupled 
and  left  on  the  bridge  to  start  the  blaze.  It  was 
soon  in  flame,  but  the  bridge  was  too  wet  to 
burn.  The  pursuing  engine  steamed  onto  the 
bridge  and  pushed  the  burning  car  ahead  until 
it  was  side-tracked.  This  was  disheartening;  it 
was  now  apparent  that  the. expedition  was  a fail- 
ure and  the  only  action  left  was  to  fight  or  flee. 
The  last  effort  to  escape  was  made  by  a new 
burst  of  speed;  but  all  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted. There  was  nothing  aboard  to  throw 
off  to  obstruct  the  track,  and  no  water,  wood  or 
oil  for  steam  or  fire.  The  engine  that  had 
made  the  fearful  race  was  now  almost  dead;  the 
joints  were  loose,  the  journals  and  boxes  were 
melted  and  the  steel  tires  red  hot.  As  a fare- 
well attempt  at  thwarting  the  pursuit,  the  en- 
gine was  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  collision 
with  the  on-coming  train,  but  in  vain  — the  en- 
gine was  dead.  Then  Andrews  gave  the  order 
“jump  and  scatter/’ 

“The  expedition  thus  failed,”  says  Judge 
Holt,  “from  causes  which  reflected  neither  upon 
the  genius  by  which  it  was  planned,  nor  upon 
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the  intrepidity  and  discretion  of  those  engaged 
in  conducting  it.”  If  the  conduct  of  the  heroes 
was  that  of  courage  in  their  bold  raid,  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  flight,  escape,  sufferings  and 
death  exhibited  a moral  bravery  truly  sublime. 
Scattered  in  all  directions,  they  were  hunted  by 
men  and  hounds  from  Richmond  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  South  was  thrown  into  a fever 
of  frightened  anxiety,  for  they  knew  not  when 
another  plan  of  destruction  would  develop.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  rejoicing  at  the 
thwarting  of  the  bold  project,  for  it  meant  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  Confederate  cause.  An 
estimate  of  its  far-reaching  character  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Confederacy , April  15,  a 
few  days  after  the  chase  and  flight:  “The  mind 
and  heart  shrink  back  appalled  at  the  bare  con- 
templation of  the  awful  consequence  that  would 
have  followed  the  success  of  this  one  act.  We 
doubt  if  the  victories  of  Manassas  or  Corinth 
were  worth  as  much  to  us  as  the  frustration  of 
this  grand  coup  d’  etat . It  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  the  annihilation  of  Beauregard’s 
whole  army  at  Corinth  would  be  so  fatal  a blow 
to  us  as  would  have  been  the  burning  of  the 
bridges  at  that  time  by  these  men.” 

In  time  the  whole  party  of  twenty-two  were 
captured.  Words  revolt  at  describing  their  suf- 
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ferings  in  captivity.  The  heroic  conduct  of 
Jacob  Parrott  is  a striking  example.  This 
young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  junior  of 
the  band,  when  arrested,  was  without  trial, 
taken  possession  of  by  a military  officer  and  four 
soldiers  who  stripped  him,  bent  him  over  a stone 
and  inflicted  a hundred  lashes  with  a rawhide  on 
his  bare  back.  This  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  an  inflamed  mob  who  clamored  for  his  blood, 
and  had  a rope  ready  to  hang  him.  The  object 
of  this  scourging  was  to  force  the  young  man  to 
confess  the  object  of  the  expedition  and  the 
names  of  his  comrades,  especially  that  of  the  en- 
gineer who  ran  the  train.  Three  times  in  this 
horrible  flogging  its  progress  was  sus- 
pended and  Parrott  asked  if  he  would  confess, 
but  resolutely  to  the  last  he  refused  a word  to 
his  tormentors  until  finally  the  brutal  work  was 
abandoned.  The  captives  were  held  in  the  ne- 
gro jail  at  Chattanooga,  a black  hole,  thirteen 
feet  feet  square,  half  under  ground  with  not 
enough  room  for  all  to  lie  down.  While  here 
Andrews  was  tried,  and,  subsequently,  June  7, 
was  hung  at  Atlanta.  Twelve  were  afterward 
removed  to  the  prison  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
at  which  place  seven  were  tried,  and  they  also 
were  afterward,  June  18,  hung  at  Atlanta;  these 
were  William  Campbell,  George  D.  Wilson, 
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Marion  A.  Ross,  Perry  G.  Shadrack,  Samuel 
Slavens,  Samuel  Robertson  and  John  Scott. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  know  more  of  the 
details  of  this  heroic  episode  than  these  pages 
give,  can  find  them  in  a report  of  the  judge  Ad- 
vocate General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  dated 
March  23,  1863,  and  'published  in  the  official 
Government  records.  For  a fuller  historical 
and  personal  narrative,  remarkable  for  its  com- 
pleteness and  interest,  William  Pittenger,  one 
of  the  raiders,  has  written  “The  Great  Locomo- 
tive Chase.  A History  of  the  Andrews  Rail- 
road Raid  into  Georgia  in  1862”  (New  York, 
1893). 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  survivors 
were  protracted  by  a long  and  dreary  imprison- 
ment after  the  death  of  their  comrades.  The 
next  important  turn  in  events  was  on  October 
16,  1862,  when  the  following  escaped:  Wilson 
W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  John  R.  Porter, 
Martin  J.  Hawkins,  Mark  Wood,  J.  A.  Wilson, 
John  Wollam  and  Daniel  A.  Dorsey.  Nearly  a 
year  after  the  interception  of  the  adventure, 
March  18,  1863,  the  six  remaining  in  prison 
at  Richmond  were  exchanged;  they  were.  Jacob 
Parrott,  Robert  Buffum,  William  Bensinger, 
William  Reddick,  E.  H.  Mason  and  William  Pit- 
tenger. . 
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To  commemorate  this  most  fascinating  and 
dangerous  mission  of  the  Civil  War,  through 
which  these  brave  Ohio  boys  gave  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  Union,  the  State  of  Ohio  ap- 
propriated five  thousand  dollars,  March  20, 
1889,  to  erect  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Chat- 
tanooga a monument  over  their  graves.  There, 
over  eight  mounds,  has  been  raised  a character- 
istic memorial  to  the  gallant  and  martyr  dead. 
On  a noble  pedestal  of  Vermont  marble  stands 
in  bronze  a facsimile  of  the  locomotive  on  which 
the  raiders  made  their  fateful  ride.  With 
names,  companies  and  regiments  of  the  exe- 
cuted, escaped  and  exchanged,  is  the  inscription, 
“Ohio’s  Tribute  to  Andrews’  Raiders,  1862. 
Erected  1890.”  Governor  Joseph  B.  Foraker 
appointed  the  commission  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment. It  was  selected  from  the  three  regiments 
of  General  Sill’s  brigade  from  whose  ranks  the 
members  of  the  expedition  were  selected.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Judge  Thaddeus  Min- 
shail,  a captain  of  the  Thirty-Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  Earl  W. 
Merry,  sergeant  major  of  the  Twenty-First 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  Stephen  B.  Porter,  a ser- 
geant in  Co.  B,  Second  Ohio  Infantry.  On  the 
beautiful  Memorial  Day  of  1891  the  surviving 
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raiders  with  ten  thousand  people  assembled  to 
dedicate  the  monument. 

Former  Governor  Foraker  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  the  occasion,  eloquently  detailing  the 
story  of  the  expedition.  After  commenting  on 
the  glory  of  a united  country  and  a patriotic 
North  and  South,  he  said: 

The  one  great  thought  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
every  such  demonstration  as  this,  is  that  of  profound 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  saved  us,  and  supreme  thank- 
fulness to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  blessings  that 
have  come  to  our  whole  Country  through  the  victory  of 
the  Union  armies.  This  sentiment  grows  with  the  years 
and  with  our  increasing  greatness  and  prosperity  as  a 
people.  Time  therefore  but  makes  more  manifest  our 
duty  to  all  who  periled  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  these 
priceless  results.  But  upon  these  particular  men  fell  an 
uncommon  misfortune.  They  not  only  lost  their  lives, 
but  they  lost  them  in  such  a way  as  to  place  a stigma 
upon  their  memory. 

Ohio  is  here  today  to  remove  that  stigma.  By  this 
action  she  reclaims  them  from  all  imputation  of  crime, 
and  effaces  forever  the  ignominy  of  a felon’s  death.  She 
proclaims  to  the  world  and  future  generations  that  they 
were  not  thieves  nor  marauders,  but  brave  and  honor- 
able men  and  soldiers ; that  their  punishment  was  un- 
merited, and  that  their  names  shall  shine  on  the  roll  of 
honor  among  the  brightest  of  all  that  illumine  the  .pages 
of  our  history. 
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Recurring  to  the  domestic  situation  in  Ohio 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862,  we  find  a 
strange  political  revolution  in  action.  The  radi- 
cal Republicans  in  the  Union  Party  were  grovv- 
a v-ouc.'s j u.iiu.Ci  uic  consei vative  pimciples  of 
the  new  party.  There  was  a decided  sentiment 
freely  expressed  by  this  section  that  the  Repub- 
licans should  rehabilitate  their  old  party  and 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  National  conventions 
of  1856  and  1860.  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel , the 
organ  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Senator 
Wade,  vigorously  advocated  this,  as  did  the 
Cleveland  Leader.  Nevertheless,  the  conserva- 
tive view  prevailed,  and  a call  for  a Union  con- 
vention was  issued  which  was  short  and  formal. 
It  provided  for  exactly  the  same  number  of 
delegates  as  were  in  the  Union  convention  of  the 
previous  year,  with  the  same  apportionment. 
When  the  convention  assembled,  it  adopted  a 
platform  of  four  brief  resolutions,  declaring  (1) 
adherence  to  the  opinions  and  principles  put 
forth  in  the  Union  convention  of  September  5, 
1861,  held  at  Columbus,  (2)  expressing  undi- 
minished confidence  in  the  National  Executive, 
and  pledging  to  his  support  all  the  moral  and 
physical  power  of  the  State  in  prosecuting  the 
war,  (3)  approving  Governor  Tod's  administra- 
tion, and  (4)  eulogizing  the  proAmptness  of  Ohio 
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enlistments  for  the  war.  The  Democrats  had 
assembled  in  State  convention  in  July,  and  this 
platform  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  denounc- 
ing President  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

The  Democrats  carried  the  election,  and  their 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  received  a ma- 
jority of  5,557.  The  Union  leaders  ascribed 
their  defeat  to  the  loss  of  the  soldier,  vote,  claim- 
ing that  of  the  80,000  voters  in  the  field  a large 
majority  would  have  voted  the  Union  ticket. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  accurately  known. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  important  con- 
siderations also  affected  the  result.  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  was  not  approved  heartily 
by  many  of  the  Union  party;  many  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Western  Reserve  were  not  in 
accord  with  some  of  the  acts  of  President  Lin- 
coln, notably  his  removal  of  General  John  C. 
Fremont.  In  the  congressional  elections,  al- 
though the  State  had  been  redistricted  by  the 
Union  party  to  its  own  advantage,  it  elected  but 
five  out  of  the  nineteen  Congressmen.  There 
was  one  conspicuous  figure,  however,  that  failed 
to  share  in  this  victory.  This  was  Vallandig- 
ham,  who  was  defeated  for  re-election  for  Con- 
gress, due  to  the  addition  under  the  gerry- 
mander of  Warren  county  to  his  old  district. 
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To  all  appearances  Ohio  had  reversed  her 
judgment  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the 
result  of  the  election  filled  the  Union  party  in 
the  State  with  discouragement. 


n 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  (CONTINUED) 

tt  TlTH  the  year  1863  there  came  a new 
\/%J  situation  in  Ohio  in  relation  to  the  war. 

* ^ It  appeared  that  a great  deal  of  the 

patriotic  enthusiasm  prevalent  a year  before 
had  gradually  subsided.  There  was  a cessation 
of  Union  progress  in  the  field,  as  there  had  been 
in  Ohio,  as  the  election  showed.  Such  depress- 
ing conditions  had  their  effect  on  the  popular 
mind.  Grant  was  unsuccessfully  beleaguering 
Vicksburg,  Maryland  was  invaded  by  the  Con- 
federates and  they  were  threatening  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rosecrans  had  been  inactive  since  Mur- 
freesboro. These  situations  encouraged  the 
Peace  Democrats  of  Ohio  and  correspondingly 
discouraged  the  Union  party.  They  afforded  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  agitators  of  discontent  and 
fault-finding.  In  the  chorus  could  be  heard  the 
voices  even  of  some  of  the  Union  party  who 
were  opposed  to  Lincoln’s  emancipation  procla- 
mations, the  preliminary  one  issued  September 
22,  1862,  and  the  final  one  January  1,  1863. 
The  latter  feeling  however,  was  temporary,  and 
(162) 
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it  soon  disappeared  when  calm  judgment  re- 
gained control  in  the  Union  party. 

The  leader  of  the  pacifists  of  the  time  was 
Clement  L.  Valandigham.  He  gloried  in  the  de- 
P*  pi  GSpcCis  Gi  x * diionai  success  in  tne  held, 
and  hailed  with  joy  its  losses  at  the  polls.  His 
personal  defeat  stimulated  his  opposition  and 
his  feeling  was  not  less  acute  because  it  was  a 
Union  General,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  who  had 
been  selected  to  succeed  him  in  Congress.  When 
he  returned  to  Washington  to  attend  the  last 
session  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  he  as- 
sumed a more  hostile  attitude  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  war  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

This  was  declared  in  a speech  of  great  power, 
of  surpassing  ability  and  eloquence,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  January  14,  1863. 
As  the  greatest  speech  of  his  whole  life  of  op- 
position, it  was  circulated  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  His  subject,  “The  Great  Civil 
War  in  America,”  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  perilous  situation  of  the  coun- 
try in  all  its  phases.  It  was  a pessimistic  philip- 
pic against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a 
bitterly  severe  indictment  of  President  Lincoln 
and  his  Administration  for  their  part  in  its  con- 
duct. Its  practical  effect  was  to  aid  secession 
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and  encourage  the  Confederate  cause.  His  po- 
sition was  that  of  open  and  bold  opposition  to 
the  war.  Said  he,  “You  can  never  subdue  the 
seceded  States.  Two  years  of  fearful  expe- 
rience have  taught  you  that.  Why  carry  on  this 
war?  If  you  persist,  it  can  only  end  in  final 
separation  between  the  North  and  South.  'And, 
in  that  case,  believe  it  now,  as  you  did  not  my 
former  warnings,  the  whole  Northwest  will  go 
with  the  South!”  He  argued  for  peace  either 
by  foreign  intervention  or  domestic  agreement, 
and  contended  that  slavery  must  be  recognized 
in  any  peace  settlement.  “In  my  deliberate 
judgment,”  he  declared,  “African  slavery,  as  an 
institution,  will  come  out  of  this  conflict  fifty- 
fold stronger  than  when  it  was  begun.”  This 
speech  had  a great  influence  in  the  North  in  in- 
creasing the  power  and  position  of  the  Peace 
party  and  in  embarrassing  the  Union  cause.  By 
the  friends  of  the  Union  throughout  the  country 
Mr.  Vallandigham’s  utterances  were  regarded 
as  “words  of  brilliant  and  polished  treason.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  digress  here  in  order  to 
obtain  a closer  view  of  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  Vallandigham  in  his  strong-whiled  and 
impetuous  opposition  to  the  war.  As  one  of  the 
most  striking  figures  of  his  period,  he  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  study.  Whatever  may 
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be  said  of  him,  he  was  neither  a coward  nor  a 
demagogue.  Both  friend  and  foe  had  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  a man  of  unflinching 
courage,  indomitable  will  and  boundless  energy. 
No  one  who  lacked  those  attributes  could  have 
taken  and  maintained  the  stand  he  did.  It  was 
not  a popular  position,  and  if  he  had  simply 
craved  the  applause  of  a prevailing  sentiment 
he  could  have  raised  his  voice  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  reaped  honors  and  distinc- 
tion. He  had  all  of  these  within  his  grasp  if  he 
had  but  followed  the  course  of  his  great  party 
leader,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  whom  he  so  earn- 
estly supported  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  To 
better  comprehend  his  political  course,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  mental  qualities  acquired 
by  him  through  heredity  and  education  will  aid 
the  reader. 

His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were  Hu- 
guenots, and  on  the  maternal,  Scotch-Irish.  The 
family  originally  came  from  French  Flanders, 
and  the  name  was  Van  Landeghem.  After  mi- 
gration to  Virginia  about  1690,  for  euphony  it 
was  changed  to  Vallandigham.  In  this  stock 
can  be  seen  the  wellsprings  of  conviction  and 
courage,  and  it  accounts  in  a large  way  for  the 
temperament  of  the  descendant.  Add  to  this 
the  training  and  environment  of  a Christian 
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home  of  the  type  of  the  covenanter,  and  we  have 
the  basis  for  a character  at  once  strong  and  con- 
scientious. The  Vallandighams  were  Presby- 
terians for  generations,  and  in  a home  of  that 
atmosphere  Clement  L.  was  reared.  He  prof- 
ied  by  precept  and  example,  and  we  note  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother  and  brother  while  at 
school  a deep  vein  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
sincerity  of  which  was  evidenced  by  the  purity 
of  his  everyday  life.  He  carried  this  earnest  and 
sincere  faith  throughout  his  manhood,  and  we 
find  him  in  later  years,  even  amid  his  exciting 
Congressional  surroundings,  writing  in  the 
same  spirit  to  his  wife  that  he  did  in  his  school- 
boy days  to  his  mother.  His  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  faith  and  recognition  of  Divine 
Providence  are  observable  in  many  of  his  letters 
to  intimate  friends.  With  all  his  intensity  he 
was  not  a bigot;  he  never  uttered  an  unkind 
word  of  another’s  faith. 

We  can  readily  understand  how,  with  such  a 
nature,  he  could  become  a zealot  in  his  political 
views.  Pie  was  not  a broad-minded  man,  but 
he  clung  logically  to  a naked  principle  and  was 
willing  to  go  whatever  the  sequence  would  lead 
him.  A believer  in  the  doctrine  of  States’ 
rights,  he  could  see  no  further,  and  insisted  on 
its  maintenance  regardless  of  results.  A dev- 
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otee  of  the  ‘-Constitution  as  it  was,”  he  was 
willing  to  see  it  shattered  to  pieces  rather  than 
do  the  things  necessary  for  its  preservation.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  urge  the 
surrender  of  every  power  of  the  Government  in 
order  to  secure  peace  by  compromise.  Gifted 
with  talents,  courage,  integrity  and  eloquence, 
they  were  inflexibly  concentrated  on  one  idea 
which  his  zealous  nature  would  never  surren- 
der. To  him  may  very  appropriately  be  applied 
Goldsmith’s  characterization: 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow’d  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Such  was  the  fearless  and  earnest  head  of  the 
Peace  party,  not  only  of  Ohio  but  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  in  whose  person  was  typified  the 
most  effective  antagonism  the  Government  had 
to  encounter  in  the  Civil  War  outside  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  The  logical  outcome  of 
his  leadership  was  to  infuse  into  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  party  practical  resistance  to  the  en- 
listing of  troops.  This  first  made  its  appearance 
in  Noble  county  in  the  middle  of  March.  It 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  State  au- 
thorities that  there  was  organized  opposition  to 
drafting  by  the  Government,  that  desertion  was 
openly  solicited,  and  that  nearly  a hundred  citi- 
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zens  were  organized,  armed  and  officered  to  re- 
sist  the  Federal  laws.  Companies  B and  II  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Ohio,  with  ten 
days’  rations  and  forty  rounds  of  ammunition, 
were  dispatched  to  Noble  county  to  assist  the 
United  States  Marshal  in  making*  arrests. 
These  troops  marched  through  the  county  ar- 
resting a large  number.  Some  of  them  were 
punished  by  the  United  States  Court  at  Cincin- 
nati with  fines  and  imprisonment.  This  was  the 
first  open  and  armed  antagonism  to  the  Federal 
authorities  in  Ohio.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  war  was  growing,  and 
the  boldness  manifested  by  the  Peace  party 
party  against  the  Government  was  increasing 
daily.  A bitter  personal  feeling  between  citi- 
zens was  developed  that  found  expression  in  vio- 
lent party  demonstrations. 

As  a result  of  such  bitterness  Governor  Tod 
was  arrested . in  his  office  in  the  State  House, 
April  2d.  It  grew  out  of  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Ed- 
son  B.  Olds  the  year  before,  referred  to  in  the 
last  chapter.  Dr.  Olds  filed  an  affidavit  against 
the  Governor  which  resulted  in  an  indictment 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Fairfield  county.  When 
the  arrest  was  made  the  Supreme  Court  was  in 
session  at  Columbus,  and  the  Governor  was  re- 
leased on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  case 
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dragged  on  until  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Court  at  Cincinnati,  when  it  was 
finally  dropped.  Dr.  Olds  also  filed  a civil  suit 
against  the  Governor  for  $100,000  damages;  and 
John  Vv . ivccs,  who  had  been  arrested  at  the 
same  time  as  Dr.  Olds,  sued  Governor  Tod  for 
$30,000.  Nothing  came  of  either  of  the  cases. 
They  are  referred  to  in  order  to  show  the  state 
of  public  feeling  at  the  time  and  the  persistent 
fight  that  was  made  against  all  Federal  au- 
thority. 

It  was  with  reference  to  these  events  and 
other  open  demonstrations  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  defenders  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  made  to  encourage  desertion  and  dis- 
courage enlistments,  that  General  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  cognizance 
of  the  situation.  General  Burnside  therefore  is- 
sued an  order  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Ohio, 

Cincinnati,  April  13,  1863. 
General  Orders  No.  38. 

The  Commanding  General  publishes,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  concerned,  that  hereafter  all  persons  found 
within  our  lines  who  commit  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enemies  of  our  country  will  be  tried  as  spies  or  traitors, 
and,  if  convicted,  will  suffer  death.  This  order  includes 
the  following  classes  of  persons: 
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Carriers  of  secret  mails. 

Writers  of  letters  sent  by  secret  mails. 

Secret  recruiting  officers  within  the  lines. 

Persons  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pass 
our  lines  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  enemy. 

Persons  found  concealed  within  our  lines  belonging 
to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  fact,  all  persons 
found  improperly  within  our  lines,  who  could  give  private 
information  to  the  enemy. 

All  persons  within  our  lines  who  harbor,  protect,  con- 
ceal, feed,  clothe,  or  in  any  way  aid  the  enemies  of  our 
country. 

The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will 
not  be  allowed  in  this  department.  Persons  committing 
such  offenses  will  be  at  once  arrested,  with  a view  to 
being  tried  as  above  stated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines  into 
the  lines  of  their  friends. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  treason,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  Depart- 
ment. 

All  officers  and  soldiers  are  strictly  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  order. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Burnside. 

Lewis  Richmond, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

This  order  was  received  with  violent  de- 
nunciations by  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  party. 
It  served  to  stir  up  the  deepest  hostility  to  the 
Administration  andwvas  denounced  as  an  act  of 
military  despotism.  Vallandigham  was  not  long* 
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in  publicly  arraying  himself:  against  the  order 
and  in  coming  within  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  occasion  was  a mass  meeting  of  his 
party  held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  May  1st,  when,  be- 
fore enthusiastic  thousands  in  words  of  burning 
eloquence,  he  defied  President  Lincoln,  Gover- 
nor Tod  and  General  Burnside.  He  declared 
the  war  “a  wicked,  cruel  and  unnecessary  war” ; 
“a  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty 
and  erecting  a despotism.”  He  said  that  “Pie 
was  a free  man  and  did  not  ask  David  Tod, 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  for 
his  rights  to  speak  as  he  had  done  and  was  do- 
ing”; that  “his  authority  for  so  doing  was  higher 
than  General,  Orders  No.  38 — It  was  General 
Orders  No.  1 — the  Constitution”;  that  “Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  38  was  a base  usurpation  of 
arbitrary  powers”;  that,  “he' had  the  most  su- 
preme contempt  for  such  power,  he  despised  it, 
spat  upon  it,  trampled  it  under  his  feet.”  He 
closed  by  warning  the  people  not  to  be  deceived, 
that  “an  attempt  would  shortly  be  made  to  en- 
force the  conscription  act;  they  should  remem- 
ber that  this  war  was  not  a war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  — it  was  a wicked  Aboli- 
tion war,  and  that  if  those  in  authority  were  al- 
lowed to  accomplish  their  purposes  the  people 
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would  be  deprived  of  their  liberties  and  a mon- 
archy established/’ 

Vallandigham’s  speech  was  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Burnside  by  two  army  officers  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  citizens’  clothes.  On  May 
4th  orders  were  issued  for  his  arrest.  At  two 
o’clock  the  next  morning  he  was  arrested  at 
his  home  in  Dayton.  This  was  accomplished  by 
a detachment  of  soldiers,  who,  on  being  refused 
admittance,  broke  open  the  various  doors  of  the 
residence  until  they  found  Mr.  V allandigham  in 
his  bedroom,  whereupon  he  was  taken  to  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  daylight  before  the  news  of  the 
arrest  was  generally  known  in  Dayton.  Then 
there  broke  out  an  excited  and  bitter  protest, 
with  which  developed  a fierce  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Nothing  seemed  to  be  within  reach  upon 
which  the  friends  of  the  distinguished  prisoner 
could  wreak  their  vengeance  but  the  office  of  the 
Dayton  Journal the  Union  newspaper  of  that 
place.  This  was  promptly  wrecked  and  burned 
by  a mob,  and  other  buildings  were  burned  as  a 
result  of  the  rioting.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  Democratic  leaders  could  pre- 
vent their  exasperated  partisans  from  destroy- 
ing the  dwellings  of  prominent  Unionists.  As 
it  was,  the  railroads  entering  Dayton  were  torn 
up  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  There 
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were  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a civil 
war.  At  ten  o’clock  that  night  troops  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Columbus  poured  into  Dayton. 
Quiet  had  been  restored,  but  it  was  because  the 
mob  had  worn  itself  out  for  lack  of  arms  and  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  meantime  Vallandigham  had  been  im- 
prisoned at  Cincinnati  in  the  Kemper  Barracks, 
from  which  place  he  issued  the  following: 

Military  Prison, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  5,  1863. 
To  the  Democracy  of  Ohio: 

I am  here  in  a military  bastile  for  no  other  offense 
than  my  political  opinions,  and  the  defense  of  them  and 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  your  constitutional 
liberties.  Speeches  made  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  of 
you  in  denunciation  of  the  usurpations  of  power,  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  of  military  des- 
potism, were  the  sole  cause  of  my  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. I am  a Democrat  — for  Constitution,  for  law,  for 
the  Union,  for  liberty  — this  is  my  only  “crime.”  For 
no  disobedience  to  the  Constitution ; for  no  violation  of 
law;  for  no  word,  sign  or  gesture  of  sympathy  with  the 
men  of  the  South,  who  are  for  disunion  and  Southern 
independence,  but  in  obedience  to  their  demand  as  well 
as  the  demand  of  Northern  Abolition  disunionists  and 
traitors,  I-  am-  here  in  bonds  today ; but 


“Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even!” 
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Meanwhile,  Democrats  of  Ohio,  of  the  Northwest,  of 
the  United  States,  be  firm,  be  true  to  your  principles,  to 
the' Constitution,  to  the  Union,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 
As  for  myself,  I adhere  to  every  principle,  and  will 
make  good  through  imprisonment  and  life  itself  every 
pledge  and  declaration  which  I have  ever  made,  uttered 
or  maintained  from  the  beginning.  To  you,  to  the  whole, 
people,  to  time,  I again  appeal.  Stand  firm!  Falter 
not  an  instant. 

C.  L.  Vallandigham. 

On  the  next  day  he  was  brought  before  a mili- 
tary commission  appointed  by  command  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  charged  with  “publicly  express- 
ing, in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  from 
Headquarters  of  the  Ohio,  sympathy  for  those 
in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and 
opinions,  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  weak- 
ing  the  power  of  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion; ” The  speci- 
fications consisted  of  expressions  used  in  the 
Mt.  Vernon  speech  and  were  testified  to  by  two 
army  officers  who  were  bystanders  and  took 
notes  at  the  time.  Vallandigham  refused  to 
plead  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. Directing  that- a plea  of  “not  guilty'’ 
be  entered,  the  Commission  proceeded  with  the 
trial. 
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On  May  16  the  Commission  found  the  pris- 
oner guilty  of  the  charge  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  designated  by  the 
commanding  officer  oi  the  Department,  there  to 
be  kept  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  approved  the  order  and  desig- 
nated Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  as  the 
place  of  confinement.  This  sentence  was  modi- 
fied by  President  Lincoln  May  19,  in  an  order  to 
General  Burnside,  wherein  he  directed  him  to 
send  without  delay  Clement  L.  Vallandigham 
'hinder  secure  guard  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Rosecrans  to  be  put  by  him  beyond  our 
military  lines,  and  that  in  case  of  his  return 
within  our  lines  he  be  arrested  and  kept  in  close 
custody  for  the  term  specified  in  his  sentence.” 
While  Vallandigham  was  being  tried  before 
the  Military  Commission,  application  was  made. 
May  9,  in  his  behalf,  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Cincin- 
nati, Judge  H.  H.  Leavitt  presiding.  Former 
Senator  George  E.  Pugh  appeared  as  the  pris- 
oner’s counsel,  and  in  an  argument  of  great 
ability  and  accomplished  eloquence  argued  for 
the  issuance  of  the  writ.  General  Burnside,  the 
defendant,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Aaron  F. 
Perry  of  the  Cincinnati  bar  and  the  District  At- 
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torney,  Flamen  Ball;  Judge  Leavitt  refused  the 
writ  on  the  ground  that  as  civil  war  was  upon 
the  land  and  Ohio  was  under  the  military  com- 
mand of  General  Burnside  by  appointment  of 
the  President,  the  acts  and  offenses  set  forth  in 
General  Orders  No.  38  were  cognizable  and  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  authorities 
under  the  rules  and  powers  of  war. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President’s  orders  Val- 
landigham,  on  May  19,  1863,  was  placed  on  the 
gunboat  Exchange  at  Cincinnati  and  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville;  May  23d  he  was  taken  un- 
der guard  to  Murfreesboro,  the  outpost  of  the 
Union  army  in  Tennessee.  At  this  place  he  was 
delivered  to  General  Rosecrans,  whose  prisoner 
he  remained  until  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  when  his  journey  into  the  Confederate 
lines  commenced.  The  picket  line  of  the  enemy 
was  approached  just  after  daylight.  A flag  of 
truce  was  sent  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Confederate  pickets,  announcing  the  presence 
of  Vallandigham  and  their  purpose  and  desire 
to  place  him  within  their  lines.  The  proposi- 
tion amazed  and  embarrassed  the  Confederate 
officer,  who  felt  it  necessary  to  inform  General 
Bragg  of  the  situation.  In  the  meantime  the 
Federal  officers,  seemingly  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  their  charge,  took  their  prisoner  within 
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the  picket  line  and  left  him.  To  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  who  met  him  Vallandigham  said, 
“I  am . a citizen  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  United 
States.  I am  here  within  your  lines  by  force 
and  against  my  will.  I therefore  surrender  my- 
. self  to  you  as  a prisoner  of  war,”  General 
Bragg’s  headquarters  were  at  Shelbyville,  six- 
teen miles  from  the  outposts,  and  in  a few  hours 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Con- 
federate General,  who  received  him  in  a kindly 
and  courteous  manner.  He  remained  at  Shelby- 
ville a week  practically  in  seclusion.  One  June 
1,  he  was  directed  to  report  on  parole  to  General 
Whiting  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

During  all  these  events  the  arrest,  trial  and 
banishment  of  Vallandigham  had  created  a pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  The 
peace  elements  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
lashed  into  a fury  over  what  they  deemed  a vio- 
lation of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  citizenship. 
They  denounced  the  arrest  as  a military  usurpa- 
tion, and  meetings  of  great  size  and  earnestness 
were  called  to  protest  against  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  Administration.  On  Saturday,  May 
16,  an  immense  meeting  of  Democrats  was 
held  at  Albany,  New  York.  A series  of  reso- 
lutions was  passed  and  forwarded  to  President 

Lincoln,  protesting  against  the  arrest,  trial  and 
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sentence  of  Vallandigham.  President  Lincoln, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  earnestness 
of  the  protestants,  answered  the  committee  in  a 
letter  dated  June  12,  1863.  From  the  start  the. 
President  had  treated  the  Vallandigham  case 
with  great  native  shrewdness.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose that  a distinguished  prisoner  in  a Federal 
fortress  should  be  made  a martyr  and  draw  an 
intense  personal  sympathy  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  took  this  element  out  of  the  situation 
by  sending  Vallandigham  beyond  the  lines 
among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  whom  he  had 
been  aiding  by  his  agitation. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Albany  Committee  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed  the  same  practical  sense.  He 
took  up  specifically  the  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ing and  in  his  best  argumentative  style  an- 
swered them  in  a manner  that  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  the  country.  In  his  clear  and  effec- 
tive English  he  swept  away  the  sophistries  of 
the  case.  The  letter  itself  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
given  here  in  full,  but  among  his  answers  is  the 
following: 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their 
opinion  that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in 
•localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists,  but  that  such 
arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion 
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or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  insist 
that  such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  ‘'outside  of  the  lines 
of  necessary  military  occupation,  and  the  scenes  of  in- 
surrection.” Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  it- 
self makes  no  such  distinction,  I am  unable  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I con- 
cede that  the  class  of  arrests  complained  of  can  be  con- 
stitutional only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  -public  safety  may  require  them;  and  I insist  that  in 
such  cases  they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public 
safety  may  require  them;  as  well  in  places  to  which 
they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing;  as  well  where  they 
may  restrain  mischievous  interference  with  the  raising 
and  supplying  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as 
where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be;  as  well  where  they 
may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where 
they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army;  equally  con- 
stitutional at  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the 
public  safety,  as  against  the  dangers  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. 

Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the  meeting. 
It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Vallandigharn  was, 
by  a military  commander,  seized  and  tried  “for  no  other 
reason  than  words  addressed  to  a public  meeting,  in 
criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration  and  in 
condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  General.” 
Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this,  if  this  assertion 
is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  if  there  was  no  other 
reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I concede  that  the  arrest 
was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I understand,  was  made 
for  a very  different  reason.  Mr.  Vallandigharn  avows 
his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union;  and 
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his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  laboring,  with  some 
effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  encourage 
desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion 
without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He 
was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political 
prospects  of  the  Administraion,  or  the  personal  interests 
of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  dam- 
aging the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which 
the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon 
the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional 
jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  coun- 
try, then  his  arrest  was  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  which 
I would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably  satisfactory 
evidence. 

I understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I am 
considering,  to  be  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
by  military  force  — by  armies.  Long  experience  has 
shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  de- 
sertions shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death. 
The  case  requires,  and  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I shoot  a simple- 
minded  soldier-boy  who  deserts,  while  I must  not  touch 
a hair  of  a wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert? 
This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when  effected  by  getting 
a father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a public  meeting, 
and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded 
to  write  the  soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a bad 
cause,  for  a wicked  Administration  of  a contemptible 
Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he 
shall  desert,  I think  that  in  such  a case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but 
withal  a great  mercy. 
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It  is  a fact,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
President  Lincoln’s  attitude,  Vallandigham’s 
arrest  and  banishment  gave  him  much  concern. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  military  au- 
thorities to  act  as  they  did,  but  he  felt  if  the  mat- 
ter had  been  in  his  hands  the  insurgent  leader 
could  have  been  handled  with  less  vigor  and  the 
same  result  accomplished,  viz.:  his  suppression. 
Vallandigham’s  friends  claimed,  and  this  view 
was  shared  by  many  conservative  lawyers,  that 
he  was  within  the  rights  of  free  speech  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Administration.  They  also 
denied  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  his  case,  of 
a military  tribunal  to  try  and  punish  him.  They 
claimed  that  Ohio  was  not  a seat  of  military 
operations  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

These  objections,  in  the  light  of  the  condi- 
tions at  that  time,  were  purely  technical.  While 
Ohio  was  not  the  seat  of  actual  warfare  between 
the  Union  and  Confederate  forces  (although  it 
became  such  by  the  Morgan  Raid  in  July  fol- 
lowing), it  was  one  of  the  sources  of  supply 
from  which  the  Government  drew  its  armies, 
and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  in  his  Albany  let- 
ter,  it  had  the  right  to  arrest  and  punish  any 
force  that  prevented  these  supplies  of  men. 
There  was  a revolution  prevailing;  an  armed 
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force  was  seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
there  were  many  men  in  Ohio  who  were  .aiding 
and  abetting  this  armed  force.  The  State  of 
Ohio  was  a Military  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  President  was  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army.  He  had  the  right  to  issue 
any  orders  that  he  deemed  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Government.  The  action  of 
General  Burnside  was  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  such  Commander-in-Chief.  Burnside 
saw  arising  in  Ohio  a decided  movement  to  re- 
sist the  Government  in  the  draft.  Vallandig- 
ham  had  urged  the  people  to  resist  the  drafting 
officers.  We  have  seen  already  how  such  re- 
sistance  took  the  form  of  an  armed  force  in 
Noble  county,  and  we  shall  meet  later  a similar 
formidable  armed  opposition  in  Holmes  county. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  tenable 
to  say  that  the  Government  or  its  officers  ex- 
ceeded their  powers  when  the  leaders  in  these 
movements  were  punished.  The  life  and  the 
unity  of  the  nation  were  at  stake;  its  powers  to 
smite  its  enemies  were  being  shackled;  and  if 
these  things  had  been  done  in  any  other  civilized 
country  engaged  in  a.  deadly  conflict,  the  men 
.who  were  responsible  would  have  been  promptly 
shot. 

While  considering  the  Vallandigham  case  it  . 
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will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  complete  its 
judicial  history,  and  to  note  the  result  in  a simi- 
lar case  in  Indiana.  At  the  December  term, 

1863,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  review  and  examine  the 
proceedings  and  findings  of  the  Military  Com- 
mission which  sentenced  Vallandigham.  On 
February  15,  1864,  after  the  full  official  record 
had  been  presented  to  the  court,  Justice  Noah  S. 
Swayne,  delivering  the  opinion,  decided,  {Ex 
parte  Vallandigham,  4 Wallace,  U.  S.  Reports, 
page  243),  that  it  had  no  power  “to  review  or 
pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Military  Commission.”  Quite  different  was 
another  decision  of  the'  court.  In  September, 

1864,  Lambdin  P.  Millikin  and  other  citizens  of 
Indiana  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a 
Military  Commission  for  treasonable  conduct. 
They  were  proven  to  have  been  members  of  the 
“Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,”  an  organization 
charged  with  overt  acts  of  treason  in  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  Confederate  prisoners  by  force, 
and  in  otherwise  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  Re- 
bellion. 

In  the  course  of  events  these  cases  were 
passed  upon  in  December,  1866,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  There  had 
in  the  meantime  been  considerable  modification 
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of  public  sentiment;  the  war  was  over  and  the 
country  was  on  its  way  to  a peaceful  future. 
No  doubt  the  changed  conditions  were  reflected 
somewhat  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Judge 
David  Davis,  in  delivering  the  opinion  ( Ex 
parte  Millikin,  4 Wallace  U.  S.  Reports,  page 
2),  held  that  military  commissions  had  no  juris- 
diction over  persons  not  in  military  service 
when  they  were  citizens  of  the  State  where 
tried,  if  in  that  State  the  civil  courts  were  open 
and  not  suspended  by  the  operations  of  war. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  and  three  Associate  Jus- 
tices held,  while  agreeing  in  the  discharge  of 
Millikin,  that  Congress  had  power  to  authorize 
military  commissions  to  try  civilians  in  time  of 
actual  war,  and  that  such  tribunals  might  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  civil  court.  In 
this  last  proposition  we  see  an  affirmation  of  the 
Vallandigham  case  decided  two  years  before. 

Open  and  organized  violence  toward  the 
Government  draft,  and  the  protection  of  de- 
serters from  the  Union  Army,  again  occurred 
in  Ohio  in  June,  1863,  in  Holmes  county.  In 
this  instance  the  resistance  was  far  more  se- 
rious and  formidable  than  that  in  Noble  county. 
It  took  the  form  of  a fortified  camp,  occupied 
by  nearly  a thousand  armed  men  with  four 
small  howitzers.  Governor  Tod  on  the  16th  is- 
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sued  a proclamation  urging  the  resistants  to 
disperse  and  render  the  obedience  that  all  good 
citizens  owed  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but 
this  was  unheeded,  and  it  took  a detachment 
of  the  military,  under  Colonel  Wallace  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio,  to  suppress  the  miniature  rebel- 
lion. After  some  skirmishing  and  firing  on 
both  sides,  in  which  two  of  the  resistants  were 
wounded,  the  band  dispersed.  On  June  18, 
prominent  Peace  Democrats  visited  the  camp 
and  urged  a cessation  of  their  foolish  resist- 
ance. The  ringleaders  were  delivered  to  the 
military  authorities  and  nothing  was  done  to 
them.  They  were  all  from  the  region  in  which 
Vallandigham’s  famous  speech  was  made,  and 
it  seemed  folly  to  punish  severely  the  misguided 
followers  of  his  eloquent  advice.  But  it  only 
emphasizes  the  truth  and  logic  of  President  Lin- 
coln’s reason  for  removing  the  “wily  agitator” 
who  encouraged  such  action. 

By  Vallandigham’s  trial  and  banishment  he 
became  idolized  in  the  eyes  of  his  party,  and  , 
they  regarded  him  as  a brave  and  patriotic 
leader.  They  conceived  the  idea  that  his  true 
mission  was  to  lead  them  to  victory  as  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Ohio.  This  thought 
grew  firmly  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Peace 
party.  The  leaders  regarded  it  as  unwise,  and 
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they  preferred  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  their  candidate 
of  two  years  before.  He  was  a Union  man  and 
a war  Democrat  of  a conservative  type.  But 
the  masses  would  hear  to  no  such  compromise. 
They  were  inflamed  at  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Government  relative  to  Vallandigham.  To 
redress  his  wrongs  by  a vindication  was  far 
more  important  than  saving  the  Union  or  pros- 
ecuting the  war.  The  truth  was,  they  were 
ready  for  civil  war  if  any  further  harm  should 
be  offered  their  leader. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
in  Columbus,  June  11.  Although  it  was  called 
as  a delegate  Convention,  there  gathered  to- 
gether forty  thousand  men  from  every  part  of 
the  State.  Since  the  famous  Whig  Convention 
of  1840  there  had  been  nothing  to  equal  it  in 
enthusiasm  and  numbers.  Like  the  Whig  gath- 
ering it  was  one  seething  mass  of  excited  and 
determined,  units.  In  vain  did  the  more  sober- 
minded  leaders  endeavor  to  stem  the  Vallan- 
digham tide.  They  begged  General  McClellan, 
who  was  a citizen  of  Ohio,  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a candidate  for  Governor,  but  he 
declined.  Earnestly  did  Henry  B.  Payne  urge 
the  candidacy  of  Judge  Jewett,  but  he  found  no 
encouragement.  After  the  organization  of  the 
Convention  Vallandigham  was  nominated,  he 
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receiving  four  hundred  and  eleven  votes  and 
Hugh  J.  Jewett  thirteen.  George  E.  Pugh,  who 
had  defended  the  nominee  with  such  brilliancy 
and  ability  in  his  trials,  presented  his  client’s 
name  to  the  Convention.  His  speech  was  a 
violent  and  inflammatory  denunciation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  General  Burnside,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a glorification  of  Vallandigham. 
It  was  a positive  challenge  to  the  Government 
to  arrest  him,  and  far  exceeded  in  bitterness 
Vallandigham’s  Mt.  Vernon  speech.  Pugh’s 
address  was  so  responsive  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Convention,  and  his  eloquently  rebellious 
utterances  so  coincided  with  those  of  the  dele- 
gates, that  against  his  positive  protest  he  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  Answer- 
ing his  appeal  not  to  adjourn  “until,  in  the 
name  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
Democrats  of  Ohio,  you  have  demanded  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  restoration  of  Vallandig- 
ham to  his  own,”  the  Convention,  on  motion  of 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  appointed  a committee  to 
request  of  President  Lincoln  the  exile’s  recall. 
This  committee  was  composed  'of  prominent 
Peace  Democrats,  one  from  each  congressional 
district,  and  included  in  its  membership  every 
Democratic  congressman  except  Samuel  S.  Cox 
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of  the  Columbus  district,  who  for  some  reason 
was  not  chosen. 

The  committee,  on  June  26,  met  at  Washing- 
ton and  formulated  an  address  to  President 
Lincoln  setting  forth  the  resolutions  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Convention  and  giving  lengthy  reasons 
for  the  revocation  of  the  order  against  Vallan- 
digham.  On  the  29th  the  President  replied  to 
this  communication.  After  answering,  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Albany  Committee,  the  va- 
rious arguments  of  the  petitioners,  he  said  that 
he  would  revoke  the  order  against  Vallandig- 
ham  if  the  committee  or  a majority  of  it  would 
subscribe  in  writing  to  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

1.  That  there  is  now  a rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  the  object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy 
the  National  Union;  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army 
and  navy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  that 
rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which  in 
his  own  judgment  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or 
favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
and  navy  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  that 
rebellion. 

3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he 
can  to  have  the  officers,  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the 
army  and  navy  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  well  pro- 
vided and  supported. 
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To  these  conditions  the  committee  refused  as- 
sent, which  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
agreeing  to  support  President  Lincoln’s  war 
policy  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  this 
oi  course  meant  total  surrender  on  account  of 
the  Peace  party  in  Ohio. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  situation  in  Ohio, 
let  us  turn  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  Val'lan- 
digham.  We  left  him  under  parole  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  He  remained  there 
until  June  17,  when  he  took  the  steamer  Cornu- 
bia,  which  ran  the  blockade  and  safely  landed 
at  Bermuda  on  the  20th.  There  he  spent  a 
pleasant  ten  days,  then  took  a steamer  to  Hali- 
fax, at  which  place  he  landed  on  the  5th  of 
July.  From  Halifax  he  went  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  on 
July  15  he  arrived  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  during  his  stay  in 
Canada  from  first  to  last  Vallandigham  was 
greeted  and  treated  with  cordial  enthusiasm.  At 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Niagara  Falls  and  Windsor 
he  was  lionized  by  the  most  lavish  laudations. 
Like  their  brethren  at  home,  the  Canadians  had 
no  love  for  the  American  Republic,  and  they 
doubtless  found  it  cheaper  to  encourage  an 
American  insurgent  against  a war  for  the 
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Union  than  to  fit  out  privateers  to  prey  upon 
American  merchantmen.  The  subsequent 
awarding  of  $15,500,000  claims  against  Eng- 
land for  her  assistance  in  the  sea  depredations 
of  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  and  like 
crafts,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, and  it  may  be  further  noted,  as  these 
pages  later  on  will  show,  that  the  “Lady  of  the 
Snows”  was  an  ever-willing  and  welcoming 
hostess  for  every  emissary  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy that  aimed  to  attack  the  United  States 
in  the  rear. 

From  the  Clifton  House,  Niagara  Falls,  Val- 
landigham  issued  an  address  to  the  Democracy 
of  Ohio  accepting  the  nomination  for  Governor 
and  stating  his  position.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  was  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm by  his  earnest  and  loyal  partisans. 

The  Union  Convention  met  at  Columbus 
June  17,  in  response  to  a call  to  “all  loyal  citi- 
zens who  are  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  now 
being  carried  on  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion against  it.”  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Governor  Dennison,  the  Union  party  found  it- 
self embarrassed  over  the  question  of  its  candi- 
date for  Governor.  Governor  Tod,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor, had  proved  unpopular  in  his  admin- 
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istration;  notwithstanding  that  he  was  faithful, 
zealous  and  unabating  in  his  labors,  he  was  held 
responsible  for  what  was  then  deemed  needless 
expense  in  his  administration,  and,  strange  to 
sav  it  now.  for  his  vigor  in  the  matter  of  making 
military  arrests.  The  dissatisfaction  with  Gov- 
ernor Tod  was  not  general  in  his  party,  but  it 
was  strong  enough  to  be  formidable;  neither 
were  the  objections  to  him  well  founded,  but 
they  secured  enough  believers  to  make  his  nomi- 
nation unwise.  There  was  enough  opposition 
to  destroy  his  availability,  and  that  is  the  first 
running  quality  of  a candidate  for  public  favor. 

In  casting  about  for  a candidate  the  Union 
party  was  attracted  to  John  Brough.  He  wras 
an  old-line  Democrat,  had  been  out  of  politics 
for  many  years  and  at  this  time  was  a railway 
manager.  On  June  10,  1863,  just  a week  before 
the  Union  Convention,  Mr.  Brough  delivered  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  war  and  the  Administra- 
tion at  Marietta  that  electrified  the  Unionists  of 
the  State.  Coming  from  a great  Democrat  who 
had  long  been  high  in  his  party,  his  sturdy  sup- 
port of  the  war  and  the  Lincoln  Administration 
directed  every  eye  in  the  State  to  him.  By  com- 
mon intuition  the  Union  leaders  saw  in  John 
Brough  their  candidate  for  Governor.  Like  a 
prairie  fire  this  feeling  spread  throughout  the 
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State.  Governor  Tod’s  friends,  however,  were 
not  stampeded ; with  Brough’s,  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  Convention.  On  a ballot  the 
result  was  that  John  Brough  received  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  votes  and  Governor  Tod  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  In  a telegram  to 
Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  dated 
June  22,  1863,  Governor  Tod  said:  “You  will 
have  heard  of  my  defeat  in  the  Union  Conven- 
tion recently  held  in  this  city.  It  is  proper  that 
I inform  you  that  personal  considerations  alone 
caused  my  defeat.”  With  all  this,  he  gave  his 
opponent  a loyal  and  hearty  support  in  the  most 
critical  and  momentous  campaign  in  the  history 
of  Ohio. 

The  Unionist  candidate  for  Governor  was  the 
son  of  an  Englishman  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1806;  the  father  settled  at  Marietta, 
where  his  son  was  born  September  17,  1811. 
The  death  of  the  father  soon  threw  the  son 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  entered  a print- 
ing office  to  learn  his  trade.  While  at  college  at 
Athens  he  pursued  his  course  of  study  and  at 
the  same  time  worked  nights  and  mornings  at 
his  trade.  After  his  college  life  he  read  law 
but  abandoned  it  to  edit  a newspaper  at  Peters- 
burg, Virginia.  Pie  remained  there  but  a short 
whiie,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home,  Mari- 
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(From  a painting  by  Allen  Smith,  after  Caroline  L.  Ransome, 
in  the  Capitol  in  Columbus.) 

Born  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  September  17.  1811;  read  law, 
and  for  many  years  was  editor  of  various  Ohio  newspapers; 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  1838.  and  in  1839  chosen  State 
Auditor  by  the  Legislature;  elected  Governor,  1863;  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  29,  1865. 
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etta,  to  publish  the  Washington  County  Repub- 
lican. He  removed  to  Lancaster  and  pub- 

lished the  Ohio  Eagle.  His  vigorous  editorials 
soon  attracted  attention  throughout  the  State, 
and  in  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  finances 
of  the  State  they  showed  much  more  than  or- 
dinary capacity.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  from  Fairfield  and  Hocking  coun- 
ties. The  next  year  he  was  elected  Auditor  of 
State  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  in  his  position  as  Auditor  of  State 
that  he  exhibited  those  traits  of  character  that 
led  him  to  the  Governorship.  He  was  a deadly 
foe  to  corruption,  untiring  in  hunting  down  ir- 
regularities which  for  years  Lad  existed  in  the 
Auditor’s  office,  and  by  his  systematic  and  busi- 
ness-like management  he  placed  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  in  better  shape  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  its  history.  Llis  honest  and 
fearless  movements  for  reform  were  neces- 
sarily a reflection  upon  the  party  in  power,  and 
the  leading  politicians  of  his  own  party  endeav- 
ored to  thwart  him  at  every  step.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  it  may  be  said  that  President 
Polk  tendered  him  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  before  Mr.  Brough’s  an- 
swer could  reach  the  President  the  proffered 
office  was  withdrawn.  The  political  leaders 
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whom  Mr.  Brough  had  offended  had  influenced 
the  President  in  the  meantime.  When  he  was 
Auditor  of  State  he  bought  a Cincinnati  paper 
called  the  Phoenix  and  from  it  founded  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  After  his  political  career 
he  retired  to  private  life  to  engage  in  railroad- 
ing, and  it  was  from  this  business  that  he  was 
called  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Ohio  from  the  hands  of  the  Union  party. 

Since  the  days  of  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
Too”  there  has  been  no  such  canvass  as  the 
Vallandigham  campaign  of  1863.  It  was 
viewed  with  anxiety  by  the  forces  in  the  field 
and  the  entire  country  at  home.  It  was  known 
that  the-  election  of  Vallandigham  would  be  a 
rebuke  to  President  Lincoln  and  his  Adminis- 
tration, that  it  would  array  Ohio  against  the 
war  and  that  it  would  in  a general  sense  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. It  meant  “Peace  at  any  price,”  and 
the  “Union  as  it  was  and  the  Constitution  as  it 
is,”  which  included  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 
These  were  not  the  issues  contended  for  by  the 
Peace  Democrats,  but  in  the  logic  of  events  they 
would  surely  follow.  The  great  issue  in  their 
minds  was  Vallandigham  himself.  To  them  he 
was  a pure  and  persecuted  patriot.  They  saw  in 
his  unjust  sentence  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
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rights  of  free  speech,  personal  liberty  and  the 
destruction  of  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta. 
The  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  the 
Democratic  candidate  as  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  an  “unhung  traitor”  and  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  the  rebels  in  arms. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  Union  cause 
added  to  the  intensity  of  the  situation.  The 
Ohio  election  was  looked  upon  as  a deciding  fac- 
tor between  Union  and  Secession.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  the  Union  party,  not 
only  in  Ohio  but  throughout  the  country,  was 
filled  with  gloom.  The  year  1863  had  not  been 
an  encouraging  one  in  Ohio;  there  had  been  dis- 
affection. over  the  military  arrests,  resistance  to 
the  drafts  and  a threatened  invasion  from  the 
South.  The  results  in  the  field  were  also  dis- 
couraging. Victory  seemed  to  have  flown  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  was  a failure ; General  Lee  was  invading 
Pennsylvania;  General  Grant  was  still  unsuc- 
cessful before  Vicksburg;  and  the  defeats  at  Gal- 
veston, another  southern  point,  gave  but  poor 
comfort  to  the  Union  party  in  Ohio  or  else- 
where. 

The  Democrats  entered  the  campaign  filled 
with  vigor  and  earnestness.  Their  meetings  ex- 
celled those  of  the  Union  party  in  numbers  and 
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enthusiasm.  Their  leaders,  all  men  of  great 
ability  on  the  stump,  deeply  impressed  their  fol- 
lowers with  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the 
certainty  of  victory.  They  argued  for  Val- 
landigham’s  election  because  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  his  arrest  and  banishment ; they  seldom 
referred  to  the  great  issue  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  We  may  well  imagine  how  a stren- 
uous campaign  led  by  George  E.  Pugh,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  George  H.  Pendleton,  Samuel  (“Sun- 
set”) S.  Cox  and  Sam  Medary  would  affect  their 
partisans.  And  yet  all  were  not  for  Vallandig- 
ham.  There  were  thousands  of  Democrats  who 
feared  the  result  of  his  election;  they  preferred 
to  follow  the  example  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  Rufus 
P.  Ranney  and  Henry  B.  Payne  — all  old-time 
Democrats  and  each  at  one  time  a candidate  of 
the  party  for  Governor,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
campaign. 

The  Union  party  was  led  in  the  canvass  by 
John  Brough  himself,  who  was  by  far  the  most 
effective  orator  of  all  engaged.  He  was  a fluent 
and  logical  speaker,  and  at  times  could  be  rug- 
gedly and  earnestly  eloquent.  He  was  bold  in  his 
assertion  that  Vallandigham’s  election  “would  be 
an  invitation  to  the  rebels  in  arms  to  come  up 
and  take  possession  of  our  soil.”  George  E. 
Pugh  passionately  declared  that  if  his  candidate 
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were  elected  there  would  be  fifty  thousand  "‘fully 
armed  and  equipped  freemen  of  Ohio  to  receive 
their  Governor-elect  at  the  Canadian  line  and 
escort  him  to  the  State-house  to  see  that  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office.”  Then  Brough  in  rejoinder 
said  Vallandigham’s  election  would  inaugurate 
civil  war  in  Ohio.  ""For,”  said  he,  ""I  tell  you 
there  is  a mighty  mass  of  men  in  this  State 
whose  nerves  are  strung  up  like  steel,  who  will 
never  permit  this  dishonor  to  be  consummated  in 
their  native  State.”  Brough’s  vigorous  cam- 
paigning was  sustained  by  Governor  Tod,  Sen- 
ators Sherman  and  Wade,  and  Governors  Oliver 
P.  Morton  of  Indiana  and  Richard  P.  Yates  of 
Illinois.  Both  sides  were  also  represented  by 
hundreds  of  orators  of  lesser  note,  who  nightly 
addressed  meetings  in  country  schoolhouses 
and  on  the  city  streets. 

The  year  thus  far  had  been  full  of  great  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  and  so  bitter  was  it  that  in- 
numerable instances  of  life-long  attachments 
and  neighborly  friendships  were  severed.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a remarkable  freedom 
from  disorder.  The  only  exception  occurred  in 
March,  and  was  the  mobbing  and  wreck- 
ing of  the  Democratic  newspaper,  The  Crisis , 
•at  Columbus.  This  paper  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  widely  circulated,  as  well  as  the 
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best  hated  by  the  Union  party,  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic publications  in  Ohio  during  the  war.  period. 
Its  editor,  Samuel  Medary,  was,  in  his  editorials, 
brilliant,  aggressive  and  taunting  against  the 
party  in  power  and  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton.. The  Crisis  vigorously  opposed  President 
Lincoln  at  every  step  of  his  administration,  de- 
nounced the  war  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
Army,  and  in  every  way  possible  obstructed  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  Its  course  angered 
the  Union  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  stationed 
in  Columbus  at  the  time.  On  the  night  of  March 
5,  1863,  a mob  of  about  two  hundred  soldiers 
and  citizens  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  news- 
paper, broke  open  its  doors,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the.  editor  sacked  and  destroyed  its  contents. 
Notwithstanding  the  bitter  opposition  to  the 
paper  and  its  editor  the  Union  authorities  and 
the  Union  press,  especially  the  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal, denounced  and  deplored  the  act.  The  com- 
manding officer  at  Columbus,  General  Cooper, 
called  it  “a  cowardly  attack  and  a felonious  out- 
rage.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  situation  there 
came  great  assistance  to  the  Union  cause  by  the 
victory  of  Gettysburg  and  by  General  Grant's 
capture  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  felt  that  the  high 
tide  of  Confederate  success  had  been  checked  and 
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broken,  and  renewed  encouragement  and  addi- 
tional strength  were  given  to  the  Union  party  in 
Ohio.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Democrats  were  sanguine  of  success,  while 
Brough  was  confident  that  he  would  have  about 
five  thousand  majority.  Neither  party  seemed  to 
be  sure  of  a very  pronounced  victory. 

The  election  proved  a vast  surprise  to  every- 
one. With  all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  dis- 
played in  his  support,  Vallandigham  was  beaten 
worse  than  any  candidate  ever  before  offered  to 
the  people  of  Ohio.  Brough’s  vote  was  228,826 
and  Vallandigham  was  187,728,  registering  the 
former’s  majority  as  101,098.  Vallandigham 
carried  but  eighteen  of  the  eighty-eight  counties 
of  the  State.  Brough  made  gains  in  both  the 
Union  and  Democratic  counties.  There  was 
abundant  evidence  of  a silent  vote  throughout 
the  State  growing  out  of  a fear  among  con- 
servative Democrats  that  Vallandigham’s  suc- 
cess meant  civil  war  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CIVIL  WAP.  (continued) 

r |“^HE  raid  of  General  John  H.  Morgan  and 
his  two  thousand  troopers  through 
Southern  Ohio  in  the  midsummer  of 
1863  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  .expeditions 
of  the  war.  The  audacity  of  its  design,  the  char- 
acter of  the  command,  the  distance  and  rapidity 
of  the  mad  race  and  the  completeness  of  its  fail- 
ure form  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important 
military  events  of  that  period.  There  has  always 
been  either  uncertainty  or  obscurity  as  to  the 
object  of  the  raid.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
political  condition  of  Ohio  at  this  time,  its  citi- 
zens being  bitterly  divided  in  a campaign,  was  an 
invitation  to  Morgan  to  invade  the  State  in  the 
expectation  that  the  friends  of  Valla ndigham 
would  rally  to  his  standard.  If  this  was  in  his 
mind,  it  was  soon  dispelled  when  he  crossed  the 
border,  for  Ohioans-  without  regard  to  party 
joined  in  his  chase  and  capture.  Another  reason 
given  and  a more  plausible  one,  was  that  Morgan 
believed  that  by  making  an  assault  upon  Ohio,  he 
would  draw  the  Federal  Army  from  points  in 
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the  South,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  against 
the  Confederate  lines.  Still  another  motive  is 
given  to  the  raid  by  the  fact  that  General  Hob- 
son, with  his  cavalry,  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Mor- 
gan, and  that  he  (Morgan)  crossed  the  Ohio  as 
a desperate  movement  not  originally  contem- 
plated by  him. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  not  worthy  of  being  dignified  as  a military 
movement.  It  was  a reckless  foray  into  an 
enemy’s  country,  teeming  with  an  unfriendly 
population  and  overladen  with  resources  he  could 
not  hope  to  subdue.  The  sole  result  of  the  raid 
was  plunder  and  unnecessary  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property.  Nothing  was  accomplished  that 
was  of  value  in  a military  sense.  No  cities  or 
military  posts  were  attacked  or  captured,  in  fact 
he  avoided  these;  no  public  depots  of  supplies 
were  destroyed  and  no  important  railway  prop- 
erty was  burned.  But  country  stores,  private 
houses  and  well  stocked  stables  suffered.  Gen- 
eral Basil  W.  Duke,  who  was  the  second  in  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  historian,  of  the 
marauders,  in  his  “History  of  Morgan’s  Cav- 
alry” (Cincinnati,  1867),  gives  a very  graphic 
description  of  the  pilfering  and  pillaging  of  this 
raid. 

“This  disposition  for  wholesale  plunder,”  says 
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he,  “exceeded  anything  that  any  of  us  had  ever 
seen  before.  The  men  seemed  actuated  by  a de- 
sire to  ‘pay  off  in  the  enemy’s  country’  all  scores 
that  the  Federal  Army  had  chalked  up  in  the 
South.  The  great  cause  for  apprehension,  which 
our  situation  might  have  inspired,  seemed  only  to 
make  them  reckless.  Calico  was  the  staple  article 
of  appropriation  — each  man  (who  could  get 
one)  tied  a bolt  of  it  to  his  saddle,  only  to  throw 
it  away  and  get  a fresh  one  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. They  did  not  pillage  with  any  sort  of 
method  or  reason  — it  seemed  to  be  a mania, 
senseless  and  purposeless.  One  man  carried  a 
bird  cage,  with  three  canaries  in  it,  for  two  days. 
Another  rode  with  a chafing  dish,  which  looked 
like  a small  metallic  coffin,  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  until  an  officer  forced  him  to  throw  it 
away.  Although  the  weather  was  intensely 
warm,  another,  still,  slung  seven  pairs  of  skates 
around  his  neck,  and  chuckled  over  his  acquisi- 
tion. I saw  very  few  articles  of  real  value  taken 
— they  pillaged  like  boys  robbing  an  orchard.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  such  a passion  could 
have  been  developed  so  ludicrously,  among  any 
body  of  civilized  men.  At  Piketon,  Ohio,  some 
days  later  one  man  broke  through  the  guard 
posted  at  a store,  rushed  in  (trembling  with  ex- 
citement and  avarice),  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
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horn  buttons.  They  would  (with  few  exceptions) 
throw  away  their  plunder  after  awhile,  like  chil- 
dren, tired  of  their  toys.” 

Unfortunately  the  plundering  was  not  confined 
to  the  petty  pilfering  described  by  General  Duke. 
Although  he  declares  that  he  “saw  very  few 
articles  of  real  value  taken,”  the  facts  developed 
by  subsequent  official  investigation  show  that  the 
vandalism  and  thefts  committed  by  the  in- 
vaders were  frightful.  This  is  all  demonstrated 
in  the  abstract  of  claims  presented  to  and  passed 
upon  by  a Commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Brough.  This  Board  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture March  30,  1864,  to  examine  claims  for  dam- 
ages and  destruction  of  property  growing  out  of 
this  raid.  The  results  of  their  labor  is  set  forth 
in  great  detail  in  a “Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Morgan  Raid  Claims  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  December  15,  1864.”  This 
Commission  was  composed  of  Alfred  McVeigh 
of  Fairfield  county,  George  W.  Barker  of  Wash- 
ington county  and  Henry  S.  Babbitt  of  Franklin 
county.  The  report  shows  that  four  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  claims  of  all 
kinds  for  damages  were  filed  before  the  Com- 
mission, including  the  appropriation  of  upwards 
of  twenty-five  hundred  horses,  and  the  total 
amount  allowed  was  $576,255  for  damages 


■ 
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growing  out  of  the  raid.  Of  this  amount, 
$428,168  was  for  damages  done  by  Morgan  and 
his  men  and  $148,087  for  damages'  by  Union 
forces  in  the  campaign  for  Morgan’s  capture. 


So  much  for  the  general  character 
now  for  its  history. 


of  the  raid; 


On  June  27,  1863,  General  Morgan  and  his 
cavalry,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  mounted  in- 
fantry, were  at  Sparta  in  White  county,  Ten- 
nessee. From  this  point  he  commenced  his  foray. 
He  started  out  under  orders  from  General  Bragg 
to  raid  Kentucky  and  if  possible  capture  Louis- 
ville, but  under  no  circumstances  cross  the  Ohio 
River.  He  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  he 
confided  to  his  Colonel,  Basil  W.  Duke,  that  he 
intended  to  disregard  Bragg’s  orders  and  enter 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  anticipation  of  this,  he 
sent  scouts  to  examine  the  crossing  places  on  the 
upper  Ohio  River  — particularly  Buffington’s 
Island.  According  to  Colonel  Duke,  Morgan  de- 
clared his  intention  to  recross  at  that  point  and 
to  join  Lee  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  army  in 
Northern  Virginia.  These  were  Morgan’s  plans 
as  recited  by  his  second  in  command.  With  this 
in  view  he  fought  his  way  through  Kentucky, 
with  a loss  of  about  fifty  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded;  he  struck  the  Ohio  River  at 
Brandenburg  in  Meade  county,  Kentucky.  At 
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Born  at  Point  Pleasant.  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  April 
27,  1822;  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy, 

1843;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  rising 
to  the  rank  of  Captain;  resigned  his  commission  in  1854; 
served  as  Commander-in -Chief  of  the  army  from  March  9. 
1864  to  March  4,  1869;  Secretary  of  War  under  Johnson  from 
August  12,  1867  to  January  14,  1868;  eighteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  March  4,  1869,  to  March  4.  1877;  appointed 
General  on  the  retired  list  March  3,  1885;  died  on  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor, New  York,  July  23,  1835, 
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this  point  he  captured  two  steamboats  and 
crossed  the  river.  Now  on  Northern  soil,  he  rode 
across  Southeastern  Indiana,  burning  public 
buildings  and  laying  tribute  for  not  burning 
private  ones..  Stable,  kitchens,  stores  and  gran- 
aries were  all  subject  to  his  forced  loans. 

On  July  13th,  the  Confederate  raider,  with  his 
troops,  crossed  the  Indiana  line  into  Ohio  and 
rendezvoused  at  Harrison  in  Hamilton  county. 
On  the  day  before,  General  Burnside  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  command  of  the  “Department  of  the 
Ohio,”  declared  that  city  under  martial  law  and 
prepared  for  its  defense.  Governor  Tod,  also 
by  proclamation,  called  out  the  organized  militia 
of  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.  He 
ordered  the  companies  of  Hamilton,  Butler  and 
Clermont  counties  to  report  at  Cincinnati  to 
General  Burnside.  Those  of  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Ross, 
Highland  and  Brown  were  to  report  to  Colonel  , 
Neff,  the  military  commander  at  Camp  Dennison. 
The  companies  in  Franklin,  Clark,  Madison, 
Greene,  Pickaway  and  Fairfield  counties  were 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Mason  at  Camp 
Chase,  and  those  of  Washington,  Monroe,  Noble, 
Meigs,  Morgan,  Perry,  Flocking  and  Athens 
counties  to  Colonel  Putnam  at  Marietta.  The 
rnilifia  of  certain  counties  were  ordered  out  at 
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their  respective  homes  to  meet  any  exigency  that 
! Slight  arise.  Although  nearly  fifty  thousand  men 
responded  to  the  Governor’s  call,  but  compara- 
tively few  of  these  participated  in  the  campaign 


While  Cincinnati  was  under  martial  law,  and 
General  Burnside  was  preparing  to  receive  Mor- 
gan, the  Confederate  leader  managed  to  spread 
the  news  that  his  point  of  attack  would  be  Hamil- 
ton; and  accordingly  all  the  military  and  civil 
authorities  directed  their  entire  attention  to 
preparations  for  defending  that  place.  The  pro- 
posed movement  against  Hamilton  was  a feint, 
and  while  it  attracted  attention  Morgan  and  his 
men  managed  to  slip  past  Cincinnati,  through  its 
very  suburbs,  without  the  slightest  resistance. 
He  passed  through  Glendale,  fed  his  horses  in 
sight  of  Camp  Dennison,  and  stopped  long 
enough  to  impress  the  first  installment  of  Ohio 
horses  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  from 
the  stables  of  Thomas  Spooner,  the  United 
States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati district.  During  all  this  time,  he  was 
pursued  by  General  Hobson,  who  had  been  on 
his  trail  from  the  raider’s  start  in  Tennessee. 
In  addition,  followed  forces  sent  by  General 
Burnside,  as  well  as  the  assembled  militia.  Now 
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came  the  whirlwind  race  of  the  hying  squadron 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  across  Ohio. 

The  route  of  the  raiders  was  through  the 
counties  of  Clermont,  Warren,  Clinton,  Fayette, 
Ross,  Brown,  Highland,  Adams,  Pike,  Vinton, 
Jackson  and  Gallia,  concentrating  finally  in 
Meigs  county,  where  Morgan  attempted  to  ford 
the  Ohio  at  Buffington’s  Island.  During  this  por- 
tion of  the  chase  there  was  daily  skirmishing 
and  the  militia  were  harassing  Morgan’s  column 
effectively.  As  he  came  to  the  Ohio  River,  Gen- 
eral Hobson  was  closing  up  on  the  rear  and 
General  Judah  had  crossed  at  Portsmouth,  hav- 
ing withdrawn  his  troops  from  Kentucky.  At 
Berlin,  in  Jackson  county  Colonel  Ben  P.  Runkle, 
with  a detachment  of  militia,  forced  Morgan  to 
stand  and  fight,  and  at  points  m Meigs  county 
the  militia  retarded  his  progress  toward  the 
river;  but  at  one  o’clock,  July  18th,  he  reached 
Chester  in  that  county.  He  was  now  within  a 
few  miles  of  a ford  which,  when  crossed,  would 
place  him  in  Jackson  county,  West  Virginia, 
among  friends  and  sympathizers.  After  resting 
an  hour  and  a half,  he  reached  Portland,  a vil- 
lage on  the  river  bank  opposite  Buffington’s 
Island.  Here  he  found  earthworks  and  three 
hundred  militia  behind  them.  With  exhausted 
horses  and  men,  he  decided  to  rest  for  the  night 
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and  make  the  crossing  in  the  morning  after  dis- 
persing the  militia.  When  daybreak  came,  Col- 
onel Duke,  with  two  regiments,  attacked  the 
breastworks,  but  found  them  abandoned.  Gen- 
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the  force  or  position  of  the  Federals  who  were 
pursuing  him,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  closing  in  on  him  from  every 
direction.  But  when  he  prepared  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  morning  he  was  made  aware  of  all 
this.  General  Hobson's  forces  attacked  him  in 
the  rear,  General  Judah  in  his  flank  and  two 
gunboats  opened  upon  his  front.  He  attempted 
to  rally  and  withdraw,  but  his  ranks  were  di- 
vided, and  a general  rout  followed.  In  the  en- 
gagement he  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed 
and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  surrendered. 

These  prisoners  were  placed  aboard  boa'ts  and 
hastily  taken  to  Cincinnati. 

General  Morgan  and  twelve  hundred  of  his 
men  escaped,  and  twenty  miles  above  Buffing- 
ton's Island  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  to 
Belleville  in  West  Virginia.  Three  hundred  of 
his  men  passed  safely  over,  but  the  gunboats  ar- 
riving, kept  Morgan  and  the  remainder  on  Ohio 
soil.  Thus  ended  the  raid;  there  was  nothing 
left  for  Morgan  but  flight  and  an  attempt  to  get 
out  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  now  turned  to  the 
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Muskingum  River,  but  he  was  met  by  the  militia 
under  Colonel  Runkle,  when  he  struck  for  Blen- 
nerhassett’s  Island,  Although  his  pursuers 
practically  surrounded  him,  he  escaped  while 
they  were  sleeping  and  crossed  the  Muskingum 
at  Eaglesport  in  Morgan  county.  Then  taking 
to  the  open  country,  he  endeavored  to  again 
reach  the  Ohio.  At  Satinesville  in  Columbiana 
county,  he  was  attacked  on  Sunday,  July  26th, 
by  Major  Way  of  the  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry, 
losing  thirty  killed,  fifty  wounded  and  two  hun- 
dred prisoners.  On  the  same  day  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  near  New  Lisbon,  the  county 
seat  of  Columbiana  county,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner by  Major  George  W.  Rue  of  the  Ninth 
Kentucky  Cavalry.  With  General  Morgan  were 
taken  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  and  four 
hundred  horses  and  guns. 

With  General  Morgan’s  capture,  the  people  of 
Ohio  breathed  a sigh  of  relief.  The  raid  had 
been  a matter  of  great  expense  and  suspense  to 
the  State,  and  there  was  consequent  rejoicing  at 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  cavalry  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  command  had  been  a terror  to  the  Union 


people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  for  two  years, 
and  any  sort  of  success  would  have  prolonged 
its  stay  in  Ohio.  The  chase  after  Morgan 
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proved  very  costly  to  Ohio.  Governor  Tod  called 
out  the  militia  of  thirty-eight  counties,  composed 
of  587  companies,  aggregating  49,357  men. 
Some  of  these  were  very  soon  dismissed.  For 
instance,  of  those  that  assembled  at  Camp  Chase, 
one-half  were  dismissed  two  days  after  Morgan 
entered  Ohio;  those  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  were  dismissed  early  in  the  campaign 
and  the  remainder  soon  after  the  fight  at  Buffing- 
ton's Island.  The -cost  of  the  raid  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  was  over  a million  dollars,  divided  as 
follows:  for  the  payment  of  the  militia, 

$250,000;  for  their  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tion, $200,000,  and  the  amount  of  damages  re- 
ferred to  in  this  chapter,  $576,255.  Of  the  regu- 
lar volunteer  force  of  Ohio,  the  Forty-Fifth  In- 
fantry and  the  Second  and  Seventh  Cavalry 
shared  in  the  pursuit  of  Morgan.  Although  a 
brief,  it  was  a hard  campaign.  The  cavalry  regi- 
ments rode  for  twenty-six  days,  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  and  through  three  states, 
and  both  were  in  the  engagement  at  Buffington’s 
Island. 

On  October  1st,  General  Morgan  with  a num- 
ber of  his  officers  and  men,  by  order  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  were  confined  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus.  Just  after  mid- 
night, November  27th,  he  and  six  of  his  captains 
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escaped.  This  was  accomplished  by  tunneling 
beneath  the  wall  of  the  prison.  It  was  a bold 
and  adroit  feat  and  the  State  was  amazed  when 
it  became  known.  Captain  Thomas  H.  Hines, 
aflci  ward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  the  seven  fugitives,  and 
left  a memento  to  the  Warden  in  a note  ad- 
dressed: “Hon.  N.  Merion,  the  Faithful,  the 

Vigilant,”  and  reading  as  follows: 

Castle  Merion,  Cell  No.  20, 
November  27,  1863. 

Commencement — November  4,  1863.  Conclusion 
— November  20,  1863.  Number  of  hours  for  labor  per 
day  — three.  Tools  — two  small  knives.  La  patience 
'sit  amer,  metis  son  fruit  est  doux.  (Patience  may  be 
bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet.) 

By  order  of  my  six  honorable  confederates. 

T.  Henry  Hines, 
Captain  C.  S.  A. 

Safe  beyond  the  outer  walls  the  fugitives  di- 
vided. General  Morgan  and  Captain  Hines  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  depot;  the  latter  bought 
tickets  to  Cincinnati  and  they  quietly  boarded 
the  train  which  had  just  come  in  from  the  East. 
General  Morgan  on  entering  the  car  saw  a Fed- 
eral officer  sitting  alone,  and  politely  addressing 
him,  seated  himself  by  his  side.  They  were  soon 
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engaged  in  pleasant  conversation.  In  a moment 
the  train  was  speeding  toward  Cincinnati.  The 
short  acquaintance  of  the  General  was  evidently 
satisfactory,  and,  producing  a flask  of  brandy,  he 
invited  the  officer  to  drink;  the  invitation  was 
accepted  gratefully  and  courteously.  By  this 
time  the  train  was  passing  the  Penitentiary  and 
its  gloomy  form  was  outlined  even  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  “That  is  the  hotel  at  which 
Morgan  stops,  I believe,”  said  the  officer.  “Yes,” 
answered  the  General,  “and  will  stop,  it  is  to  be 
hoped.  He  has  given  us  his  fair  share  of  trouble, 
and  he  will  not  be  released.  I will  drink  to  him : 
May  he  ever  be  as  closely  kept  as  he  is  now.” 
Prom  this  time  on  the  night  passed  between  the 
twain  in  jovial  converse. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  the  suburbs 
of  Cincinnati  were  reached.  Morgan  coolly 
pulled  the  bell  rope,  and  moving  to  the  front  plat- 
form, while  Captain  Hines  went  to  the  back,  they 
both  pulled  the  brakes  with  their  full  strength 
The  train  slackened  in  speed  and  they  jumped 
off.  It  was  but  a few  yards  to  the  Ohio  River, 
where  they  found  a boy  with  a skiff,  and  soon 
they  were  in  Kentucky  on  their  way  to  the  Con- 
federate lines. 

When  the  morning  papers  of  November  28th 
announced  Morgan’s  escape,  the  people  of  Ohio 
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were  stunned  with  the  audacity  and  success  of 
the  feat.  Then  came  the  usual  crop  of  rumors 
that  follow  sensational  events.  Charges  were 
made  of  treachery  inside  the  prison,  of  assist- 
ance of  friends  from  the  outside,  and  of  money 
used  to  secure  the  escape.  Governor  Tod  ap- 
.pointed  a commission  consisting  of  General 
George  D.  Wright,  Quartermaster  General,  and 
B.  F.  Huffman,  Private  Secretary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  make  a full  examination  of  the  facts 
relative  to  the  escape.  Numerous  affidavits  and 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  together  with 
their  report,  may  be  found  in  the  “Messages  and 
Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  and  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1863,”  Part  I, 
pages  246-264.  This  report  shows  that  although 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  collusion 
or  corruption  on  the  part  of  anyone,  the  escape 
could  not  have  been  made  if  there  had  been  vig- 
ilance and  strict  discipline  in  the  prison.  Gov- 
ernor Tod  in  his  communication  dated  December 
11,  1863,  to  warden  Merion,  relieved  him  of  any 
criminal  responsibility,  but  he  did  say  that  “the 
sole  reason  for  their  escape  is  to  be  found  in  the 
misunderstanding  between  General  Mason  and 
yourself  as  to  which  of  you  should,  after  the 
third  of  November,  be  responsible  for,  and  have 
the  care  of  and  inspection  of  the  prison  cells. ” 
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The  escape  was  also  investigated  by  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  Janu- 
ary 8,  1864.  After  taking  testimony  and  making 
a ful  inquiry,  the  committee  reported  that  in  view 
of  all  their  knowledge  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  State  authorities  were  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  escape. 

The  closing  days  of  Governor  Tod’s  Admin- 
istration were  now  at  hand,  and  he  was  about  to 
lay  down  his  office  conscious  of  an  Administra- 
tion that  was  full  of  usefulness  to  the  State,  To 
that  end  he  had  worked  zealously  and  effectively. 
His  state  papers,  as  preserved  in  the  “Executive 
Documents,”  are  evidence  of  this,  and  they  make 
a complete  and  authoritative  history  of  the  sec- 
ond war  Administration  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
a faithful  guide  to  the  historian  of  that  period. 
In  these  we  find  the  details  of  his  provisions  for 
burial  places  for  Ohio  soldiers;  his  correspond- 
ence relating  to  stragglers  and  absentees;  his 
orders  concerning  the  raising  of  colored  troops ; 
letters  and  papers  relative  to  the  payment  of 
Ohio  soldiers;  documents  and  legislation  as  to 
arming  the  militia ; reports  as  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
regiments  in  the  field;  the  military  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Morgan’s  raid,  capture  and  es- 
cape, as  well  as  the  threatened  raid  on  the  east- 
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ern  border  — all  indicating  that  fidelity  and  at- 
tention to  the  State  at  home,  as  well  as  to  her 
soldiers  in  the  field  were  the  controlling  features 
of  the  close  of  Governor  Tod’s  Administration. 
He  had  kept  up  his  efforts  in  recruiting  the  army, 
so  that  up  to  December  31,  1863,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Ohio  troops  that  had  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  was  200,452.  In 
detail,  the  military  force  furnished  up  to  that 
date  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  companies  of  guards, 
eight  companies  of  sharpshooters,  twelve  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  six  months’ 
cavalry,  one  regiment  and  twenty-six  batteries 
of  light  artillery  and  two  regiments  of  heavy 
artillery.  Besides  these  about  eight  thousand 
white  and  colored  soldiers  had  been  recruited  in 
Ohio  for  other  states. 

John  Brough  was  inaugurated  as  Governor 
January  11,  1864.  In  his  inaugural  he  reaffirmed 
in  aggressive  terms  the  principles  on  which  he 
made  his  canvass  in  the  summer  before.  He  de- 
voted his  address  to  war  matters,  both  State  and 
National.  He  especially  advocated  caring  for 
the  families  of  the  soMiers,  and  to  that  end  he 
favored  the  increase  of  the  war  tax,  and  he  urged 
that  Ohio  do  everything  in  its  power  to  aid  the 
National  Government  in  suppressing  the  Rebel- 
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lion.  Said  he,  “There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  Union  is  to  be 
accomplished;  first,  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  leaders  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Re- 
bellion; or,  second,  the  continued  progress  and 
conquests  of  our  arms  until  the  military  power 
of  the  Confederacy  is  broken,  and  the  heart  of 
the  Rebellion  is  crushed.  All  intermediate  plans 
or  schemes  are  mere  palliatives  that,  like  our 
compromises  of  the  past  fifty  years,  will  only 
serve  to  procrastinate  existing  evils;  restoring 
peace  that  will  require  constant  watch  from  us 
and  concessions,  and  prosperity  that  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  annual  sacrifices  to  avoid  future 
demands  and  insurrections.  In  view  of  the  per- 
manence of  our  Government  and  the  integrity  of 
our  Union,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compromise 
with  rebels  in  arms  against  both.  Turn  from  it 
as  we  may,  the  great  truth  is  apparent  to  every 
reasoning  mind  that  submission  or  subjugation 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  are  the  only 
means  of  restoring  peace  and  good  government 
again.” 

Governor  Brough’s  Administration  followed 
these  ideas,  and  all  through  his  term  of  office,  un- 
til his  death,  he  gave  to  the  State  and  Nation  un- 
tiring  energy,  great  executive  force  and  every 
patriotic  endeavor  to  sustain  the  Union  cause. 


' 


WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN 

Born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  February  8,  1820;  graduated 
from  United  Stales  Military  Academy,  1840;  during  the  Mex- 
ican War  served  in  California;  Brigadier  General  of  volun- 
teers, May  17,  1861;  Major  General  of  volunteers,  Mav  1, 
18t>2;  Brigadier  General,  regular  army,  July  4,  1863;  Major 
General,  regular  army,  August  12,  1864;  Lieutenant  General, 
July  25,  1866;  General,  March  4,  1S69;  was  Commander-in 
( hief  of  the  army  from  March  8,  1869,  to  November  1,  1833; 
died  February  14,  1S91. 
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His  first  measure  was  the  enlistment  of  the  State 
militia  into  the  Ohio  National  Guard  for  one  hun- 
dred days’  service.  This  movement  was  origi- 
nated by  Governor  Brough  when  he  called  the 
historic  convention  of  “War  Governors”  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. 'The  conference  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton, and  on  April  21,  1864,  the  Governors  noti- 
fied President  Lincoln  that  they  could  furnish 
him  85,000  men  for  one  hundred  days,  without 
a dollar  of  bounty  or  a single  draft.  Ohio’s 
share  of  this  array  was  30,000  men.  It  was  a 
great  drain  to  make  upon  the  State  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  loyally  met.  Under  the  management 
of  Governor  Brough’s  Adjutant  General,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cowen — a man  of  strong  character, 
excellent  judgment  and  great  capability, — the 
entire  quota  was  filled  by  the  day  of  rendezvous. 
Then  General  Cowen  proudly  telegraphed  the 
Secretary  of  War:  “More  than  30,000  Na- 

tional Guards  are  now  in  camp  and  ready  to 
muster.”  As  a matter  of  fact  there  were  five 
or  six  regiments  more  than  the  number  re- 
quired, and  when  the  Governor  asked  Secretary 
Stanton  to  accept  them  he  replied:  “I  will  ac- 

cept ail  the  troops  you  can  raise.  They  may  de- 
cide the  war.” 

Under  this  arrangement  Ohio  organized 
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forty-one  regiments  and  one  battalion  for  the 
hundred  days’  service,  of  the  strength  of  35,892 
men.  They  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  al- 
though their  term  was  brief,  for  they  performed 
the  assigned  duty  with  fidelity  and  patriotism. 
They  garrisoned  the  defenses  around  Wash- 
ington, thereby  freeing  the  30,000  veterans 
there  who  were  transferred  to  Grant’s  army  for 
the  Wilderness  campaign.  In  detail  their  dis- 
tribution was  as  follows:  One  regiment  and  a 

battalion  was  attached  to  Johnson’s  Island,  one 
to  Camp  Chase,  one  was  stationed  at  Gallipolis 
and  two  at  Camp  Dennison.  The  remaining 
thirty-six  regiments,  amounting  to  31,051  men, 
went  to  Virginia,  Maryland  and  about  Wash- 
ington. Of  these,  six  joined  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  two  were  in  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  one 
was  stationed  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
and  three  went  into  Kentucky,  where  they  met 
General  John  Morgan  in  his  final  raid. 

As  a whole,  the  service  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  was  appreciated  by  the  veterans — both 
officers  and  men.  It  disappointed  those  at  first 
that  were  inclined  to  sneer,  as  the  regulars  had 
sneered  at  the  volunteers  early  in  the  war,  but 
the  Guard  did  its  duty  and  General  Grant,  we 
are  informed  by  General  Cowcn,  recognized  this 
when  he  said  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  for- 
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ty-two  regiments  sent  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  in  the  summer  of  1864,  enabled  him  to 
make  that  campaign  the  prelude  to  the  closing- 
scene  at  Appomattox.  “This,”  says  General 
Cowen,  “was  expressed  in  a private  letter  writ- 
ten to  Governor  Brough  by  Grant  about  June  1, 
1864,  wherein  he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
battery  more  promptly  supported  than  he  was 
supported  by  the  National  Guard  of  his  native 
State  in  May,  1864.” 

If  this  can  be  said  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard,  what  of  the  veterans  in  the  field?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  of  the  Union  Army  in  this  year. 
In  March,  April  and  May  the  Forty-Eighth, 
Fifty-Sixth,  and  Ninety-Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry  participated  in  the  disastrous  Red 
River  Expedition  under  General  Banks.  Other 
Ohio  troops  were  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  the  James,  and 
with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  But 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  year  can  be  credited  to 
Ohio  for  the  participation  of  her  soldiers  in  the 
battles  around  Atlanta  and  in  Sherman’s 
“March  to  the  Sea.”  In  all  of  these  brilliant 
campaigns  the  men  from  Ohio  figured  con- 
spicuously. In  the  operations  of  the  armies  of 
the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio, 
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from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  the  State  of  Ohio 
contributed  eighty-six  regiments  and  sixteen 
batteries.  Ohio  commanders  were  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
the  roii  is  one,  indeed,  of  honor  and  glory: 
Major  General  William  T.  Sherman  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; Major  General  J.  B.  Mc- 
Pherson was  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee;  Major  General  David  S.  Stanley, 
Commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps;  Briga- 
dier General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Commander  of  the 
Twenty-Third  Army  Corps;  Manning  F.  Force, 
John  W.  Fuller,  William  B.  Hazen,  Mortimer 
D.  Leggett,  Thomas  J.  Wood  and  Charles  R. 
Woods  were  Division  Commanders;  R.  N. 
Adams,  Samuel  Beatty,  John  R.  Bond,  P.  E. 
Burke,  John  S.  Casement,  Charles  Candy, 
George  P.  Este,  William  PL  Gibson,  C.  G.  Har- 
ker,  Theodore  Jones,  Wells  S.  Jones,  Isaac  M. 
Kirby,  Daniel  McCook,  N.  C.  McLean,  John  G. 
Mitchell,  Emerson  Opdycke,  Sidney  Post,  B.  F. 
Potts,  J.  W.  Reilly,  James  S.  Robinson,  Robert 
K.  Scott,  John  R.  Sprague,  Silas  A.  Strickland, 
Jacob  E.  Taylor,  F.  Van  Derveer,  Charles  C. 
Waicutt,  G.  F.  Wiles  and  William  B.  Woods 
were  Brigade  Commanders. 

When  General  Sherman  set  out  on  his  his- 
toric march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea  and 
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through  the  Carolina s the  following  Ohio  regi- 
ments formed  a part  of  his  magnificent  organi- 
zation: Fifth,  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  Seven- 

teenth., Twentieth,  Twenty-First,  Twenty-Sev- 
en m,  i.  Vv  cixiy -xSi intli,  i hirtieth,  I hiriy-J1  irst, 
Thirty-Second,  Thirty-Third,  Thirty-Seventh, 
Thirty- Eighth,  Thirty-Ninth,  Forty-Third, 
Forty-Sixth,  Forty-Seventh,  Fifty-Second,  Fifty- 
Third,  Fifty-Fourth,  Fifty-Fifth,  Fifty-Seventh, 
Sixty-First,  Sixty-Third,  Sixty-Sixth,  Sixty- 
Eighth,  Sixty-Ninth,  Seventieth,  Seventy-Third, 
Seventy-Fourth,  Seventy-Sixth,  Seventy-Eighth, 
Seventh-Ninth,  Eightieth,  Eighty-First,  Eighty- 
Second,  Eighty-Ninth,  Ninety-Second,  Ninety- 
Fourth,  Ninety-Eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth,' 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Fourth,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Eighth,  One  Hundred  and 
Eightieth,  and  One  Hundred  Eighty-First  In- 
fantry; First  Ohio  Squadron,  and  Fifth,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Ohio  Cavalry;  First  Ohic  Light  Ar- 
tillery, Battery  C,  and  Fifteenth  Ohio  Battery. 

As  we  read  of  this  vast  number  of  men  with- 
drawn from  the  population  of  the  State,  the  in- 
quiry naturally  arises  as  to  what  effect  it  had 
upon  the  different  communities  at  home.  These 
regiments  came  from  the  colleges,  the  farms,  the 
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workshops  and  the  countingrooms.  Did  their  ab- 
sence severely  affect  the  domestic  condition  of  the 
State  or  restrict  the  usual  production  of  labor 
and  manufacture?  A passing  examination  of 


this  cues  Lion 
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>e  interesting  and  informing. 


The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  schools  of  Ohio 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  “Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
Year  Ending  August  31,  1861 . ” The  Commis- 
sioner, after  communicating  with  the  various 
counties  of  the  State,  finds  the  condition  of  Na- 
tional affairs  has  not  diminished  the  interest  in 
educational  affairs,  and  beyond  a reduction  of 
the  tax  levies  and  the  pay.  of  teachers  in  a few 
counties,  the  schools  maintained  their  accus- 
tomed prosperity.  There  was  noticed  by  the 
school  authorities  everywhere  an  increasing 
patriotism  among  the  pupils,  and  an  increase  in 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  doubtless  due  to  the  ever- 
prevailing  and  always-apparent  military  disci- 
pline. The  appendices  of  the  report  contain 
numerous  letters  (Appendix  A),  on  which  the 
Commissioner  bases  his  statements.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  spirit  was  wide- 
spread, as  the  letters  published  (Appendix  B) 
from  fourteen  states  show.  In  no  State,  except 
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Kentucky,  was  there  any  interruption  of  educa- 
tional progress. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1862,  the  Commis- 
sioner devotes  considerable  space  to  the  school- 
f-pn '"'L pj-  1^2  fLp  a rra v end  estimates  that  fullv 
five  thousand  teachers  were  at  the  front. 
Among  the  most  prominent  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors he  mentions,  Major  Generals  O.  M. 
Mitchel  and  J.  D.  Cox,  Brigadier  Generals  Ja- 
cob Ammen.and  J.  A.  Garfield,  Colonels  Loren 
Andrews,  E.  B.  Andrews  and  M.  D.  Leggett, 
Lieutenant  Colonels  W.  H.  Young,  Z.  M.  Chan- 
dler and  T.  F.  Wildes,  Majors  John  M.  Mc- 
Clenehan,  D.  F.  DeWolf  and  M.  W.  Smith.  This 
report  also  notes  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
colleges  of  the  State.  They  were  all  materially 
affected.  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Ohio,  Antioch, 
Oberlin,  Marietta,  Kenyon,  Western  Reserve 
and  Miami  colleges  all  reported  decreased  at- 
tendance and  many  of  their  students  in  the 
army. 

The  effect  of  enlistments  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  State  is  wholly  due  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  able-bodied  men  from  the  general  popu- 
lation. This,  proportionately,  is  not  as  large  as 
one  would  at  first  expect  on  reading  the  aggre- 
gate enrollment  for  the  army.  Edward  D. 
Mansfield,  who  was  Commissioner  of  Statistics 
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for  Ohio  from  1859  to  1868,  discusses  this  sub- 
ject in  his  annual  report  for  1863.  Taking  as 
the  factor  of  production  in  the  State  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  men  in  Ohio  in  July,  1863, 
viz.:  554,85  7,  he  says:  “The  Governor  re- 

ported in  his  message  that  from:  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  January,  1864,  there  had  been  en- 
rolled from  Ohio  in  the  army  (at  all  times) 
200,671.  Of  these,  however,  he  reports  15,000 
raised  in  the  past  year.  In  fact  they  were  raised 
in  July.  Fifteen  thousand  three  months’  men 
were  twice  counted,  so  that  from  the  aggregate 
thirty  thousand,  five  hundred  must  be  deducted 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  who  volun- 
teered for  three  years,  or  the  war.  This  gives 
170,171.  At  least  thirty  thousand  have  from 
one  cause  or  another  been  discharged,  so  that 
there  remain  140,000  who  are  either  absent  with 
the  army,  dead  or  disabled.  Taking  the  date  of 
the  first  of  July,  1863,  as  the  one  to  estimate  by, 
we  have  this  result : 


Whole  number  of  able-bodied  men 554,857 

Whole  number  absent,  dead  or  disabled 140,000 


Number  of  able-bodied  men  remaining  for 

service  in  the  State 414,857 


This  is  several  thousand  less  than  those  who  actually 
voted  in  October,  1863.  But  for  the  difference,  there 
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PHILIP  HEXRV  SHERIDAN 

Born  in  Albany,  New  York,  March  6,  1831,  and  in  infancy 
came  with  his  parents  to  Somerset,  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared;  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  1853;  appointed  Captain  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  regular  army,  May  14.  1861:  Brigadier  General  of 
the  United  States  army,  September  20.  1864;  Major  General 
of  the  United  States  army,  November  8,  1864;  Lieutenant 
General,  March  4.  1860;  General,  June  1.  1888;  was  Com- 

tnander-in-Chief,  November  1,  i883,  to  August  5,  1888;  died  in 
Nonquitt,  Massachusetts,  August  5,  1888. 
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are  sufficient  reasons:  i.  There  were  several  thou- 

sands of  soldiers  in  the  State  who  voted;  2.  There  was 
a considerable  number  of  those  who  are  put  under  the 
head  of  disabled;  and  3.  There  was  an  increase  from 
July,  1863  fat  which  date  the  above  calculation  is  made) 
and  the  October  election.  All  these  together  will  more 
than  make  the  deficiency.  In  1863,  therefore,  there 
were  more  than  400,000  able-bodied  men  at  home  in 
Ohio,  employed  in  the  usual  avocations  of  life.  That 
is  one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  able-bodied  men.  This  is  ample  enough, 
taking  into  view  the  great  use  of  machinery  now  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  purposes.  With  a population  of 
2,450,000  in  1863,  and  after  all  the  drafts  and  losses  of 
the  war,  400,000  active,  able-bodied  laborers ! Ohio  has 
no  longer  anything  to -fear  from  the  reduction  of  her 
industry. 

Notwithstanding  Mansfield’s  conclusion,  there 
are  facts  collected  in  his  reports  for  the 
next  year  — 1864  — that  indicate  a consider- 
able reduction  in  the  production  dependent  upon 
able-bodied  men.  For  instance,  agriculture 
generally  showed  a continued  decrease  from 
1861  to  1864  inclusive.  The  arable  land  culti- 
vated for  the  food  products  and  tobacco,  showed 
the  serious  falling  off  in  1863,  from  the  average 
of  the  three,  previous  years,  of  twelve  per  cent. 
This  was  altogether  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
labor.  One-third  of  those  who  plowed  the  land 
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went  into  the  army,  according  to  Mansfield, 
which  necessarily  caused  a reduction  in  the 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  farm  land.  The 
reduction  in  plowed  land  for  this  period  was  also 
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fourteen  million  bushels  of  grain.  “The  gen- 
eral conclusion  we  must  come  to,”  says  the  re- 
port for  1864,  “is,  that  in  1863  and  1864  the  ab- 
straction of  so  large  a number  of  laborers  for 
the  army  has  begun  to  produce  a serious  effect 
in  the  reduction  of  culture  and  productive  crops. 
Probably,  the  war,  if  not  entirely  ended,  will  be 
so  much  reduced  in  magnitude  that  labor  will  be 
found  in  sufficient  amount  to  carry  on  success- 
fully and  prosperously  the  farming  operations 
of  this  great  agricultural  State.” 

One  of  the  weakening  effects  of  the  war  was 
the  diminution  of  marriages.  This  became  ap- 
parent, and  was  natural,  from  the  start.  While 
the  population  was  steadily  increasing  from  im- 
migration and  births,  the  aggregate  number  of 
marriages  was  being  reduced.  The  total  mar- 
riages in  1860  and  1861  were  45,357,  and  in 
1862  and  1863,  38,840,  a decrease  in  two  years 
of  6,617.  The  annual  average  of  marriages  for 
two  years  before  the  war  was  22,676,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  war  it  was  19,420.  This 
information  is  more  interesting  in  the  light  of 
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subsequent  statistics.  The  marriages  of  1864 
were  20,8&I;  of  1865,  22,198  and  of  1866,  30,- 
479.  Thus  we  see  that  in  1863,  the  very  midst 
of  the  war,  the  number  of  marriages  had  fallen 


t o i y »» iiiCii  io  OjUt/L*  ociOw  a pi  e\  ious  maxi- 
mum of  25,  616  in  1857,  and  that  in  1866,  the 
number  rose  to  30,479 — 6,000  above  the  pre- 
vious maximum  and  8,000  above  the  year  before, 
1865.  This  condition  was  due  wholly  to  the 
war.  In  the  two  years  of  1863  and  186-4,  the 
State  was  drained  of  its  able-bodied  men  to  the 


highest  point  reached.  The  majority  of  these 
were  unmarried  and  at  the  marrying  age.  Had 
they  remained  at  home  thousands  of  them  would 
have  been  married.  The  close  of  the  war  re- 
versed this  condition  of  society.  A large  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  men  returned  to  the  State,  all 
the  conditions  and  motives  favorable  to  mar- 
riage existed  and  we  see  the  result  in  over  8,000 
more  marriages  in  1865  than  in  1864. 

Another  phase  of  the  war  period  shows  a 
trend  in  the  direction  of  increase  and  progress. 
This  was  the  better  financial  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ohio.  From  1860  to  1863  the  bank 
deposits  in  the  State  more  than  doubled.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  soon  after  war 
began,  the  process  of  paying  off  debts  com- 
menced. In  two  years — 1862  and  1863  — the 
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mortgaged  debt  of  the  people  of  the  State  was 
reduced  sixteen  million  dollars.  This  decrease 
of  indebtedness  was  not  confined  to  mortgaged 
debt,  but  it  also  extended  to  commercial  in- 
debtedness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  (CONCLUDED) 

If  N the  summer  of  1864  a new  and  threaten- 
ing force  against  the  Union  sentiment  in 
Ohio  was  developed.  This  was  a secret 
organization  called  the  “Order  of  American 
Knights,’’  or  “the  Sons  of  Liberty”;  in  some 
places  it  was  known  as  the  “Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle.”  It  was  clearly  a secret  treason- 
able  organization  formed  to  affiliate  in  the 
North  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Its 
character  was  chiefly  military.  This  was  un- 
mistakably evidenced  by  the  records  of  the  Or- 
der, seized  by  the  Government.  Its  secret  con- 
stitution provided  that  the  National  head,  the 
Supreme  Commander,  “shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  military  forces  belonging  to  the 
Order  in  the  various  states  when  called  into  ac- 
tive service,”  and  that  the  State  head,  the  Grand 
Commander,  “shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  State.”  This  military 
system  prevailed  down  to  the  townships,  the 
military  organization  of  which  was  a “com- 
pany.” The  “lodges”  or  “temples”  of  the  Or- 
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der  were  scattered  through  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  They 
were  also  officially  reported  as  being  established 
to  a less  extent  in  Michigan  and  the  other  West- 
ern states,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Tennessee.  The  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Order  was  P.  C.  Wright  of  New  York,  editor 
of  the  Net v York  News,  who  was  in  May,  1864, 
placed  in  arrest  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette. 
His  successor  in  office  was  Vallandigham,  who 
had  been  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary before.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Order  declared  for  “a  cessation  of  hostilities 
upon  existing  facts,  and  a convention  of  the  sov- 
ereign states  to  adjust  the  terms  of  peace  with- a 
view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  entire,  if 
possible,  if  not,  so  much  and  such  parts  as  the 
affinities  of  interest  and  civilization  may  at- 
tract.Further  details  concerning  this  organi- 
zation are  not  essential  to  this  narrative.  The 
reader  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  such 
will  find  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Oc- 
tober 8,  1864,  in  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment, Bureau  of  Military  Justice;  also  in 
“The  Trials  for  Treason  at  Indianapolis,  Dis- 
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Born  in  Kingston.  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  September  5, 
1819;  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1842;  early  in  the  Civil  War  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
an  Ohio  regiment;  Major  Ceneral  of  volunteers  (March, 
18/52),  and  Brevet  Major  Oeneral  of  the  regular  army  (March, 
1865);  resigned  from  the  army,  March  2S.  1S67;  declined 

Democratic  nominations  for  (Jovernor  of  California  (1867)  and 
Ohio  (i860);  Minister  to  Mexico.  1S68-69;  member  of  Congress 
from  California,  1881-85;  Register  of  the  Treasury,  18*0-89; 
died  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  March  11,  1898. 
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closing  Plans  for  Establishing  a Northwestern 
Confederacy,”  edited  by  Benn  Pitman  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1865).  In  these  publications  may  be 
found  the  fullest  details  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  spies,  detectives,  witnesses  and 
seizures,  of  the  gigantic  conspiracy  to  erect  a 
new  nation  in  the  Northwest  by  secession. 

The  Confederate  Government  at  Richmond 
was  fully  advised  of  the  movements  and  pur- 
poses of  the  “Sons  of  Liberty.”  As  early  as 
March,  1864,  President  Jefferson  Davis  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  determined  to  send 
North  some  of  his  officers  to  organize  a move- 
ment to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners,  and 
these,  with  their  allies,  were  to  seize  Northern 
cities  and  establish  a new  confederacy. 

In  September,  1864,  at  Camp  Douglas,  near 
Chicago,  there  were  5,140  prisoners;  at  Camp 
Chase,  near  Columbus,  there  were  4,77S;  at 
Camp  Morton,  near  Indianapolis,  884;  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  7,240;  and  at  Johnson’s 
Island,  in  Sandusky  Bay,  2,662  officers  were 
confined.  The  plan  to  simultaneously  release  all 
these  prisoners,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  “Sons 
of  Liberty”,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  occupy 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Columbus.  Out  of 
this  general  “rising”  was  to  grow  a new  republic 
in  the  Northwest.  Jefferson  Davis  selected  to 
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organize  this  movement  Captain  Thomas  H. 
Hines  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry  (Mor- 
gan’s Division).  He  had  escaped  with  Morgan 
from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  November,  1863. 
In  the  Southern  Bivouac,  Louisville,  Ky\,  (Vol- 
ume II,  Nos.  7 , 8,  9,  11  — 1886-1 887),  Captain 
Hines  has  written  a complete  history  of  the  Con- 
federate negotiations  in  Canada  relative  to  the 
Northwestern  Conspiracy.  With  the  commission 
of  James  A.  Seddon,  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War,  Hines  proceeded  to  Canada  to  commence 
operations  and  to  confer  with  Jacob  Thompson, 
the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  Canada.  Mr.  Thompson  had  established 
himself  in  this  capacity  at  Montreal  on  May  30th, 
and  had  deposited  a large  amount  of  money  for 
his  purposes  in  the  Bank  of  Ontario  in  that  city. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioner’s Canadian  mission  was  to  endeavor 
to  bring  influence  on  President  Lincoln  with  a 
view  to  peace  between  the  North  and  South.  He 
thought  he  could  negotiate  better  in  Canada  and 
be  closer  to  prominent  Northern  men,  as  well  as 
be  more  easy  of  access.  All  efforts  at  peace 
failed  because  they  were  conditioned  on  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He 
next  turned  his  attention  to  utilizing  the  feeling 
engendered  and  represented  by  the  “Sons  of 
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gates  to  the  Chicago  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  in  session.  To  this  body  he  deliv- 
ered his  first  speech  after  more  than  a year  of 
exile,  and  was  received  with  marked  feelings  of 
enthusiasm.  In  this  speech  he  referred  to  the 
Order  of  which  he  was  the  head,  denying  that  it 
was  a conspiracy, . unpatriotic  or  treasonable. 
“This  is,”  said  he,  “the  sole  conspiracy  of  which 
I know  anything;  and  I am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  conspirators.  If  any  other  exists,  looking  to 
unlawful  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal  or 
State  authorities  anywhere  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights,  I admonish  all 
persons  concerned  that  the  act  is  treason  and  the 
penalty  is  death.  But  I warn  also  the  men  in 
power  that  there  is  a vast  multitude,  a host 
whom  they  cannot  number,  bound  together  by 
the  strongest  and  holiest  ties,  to  defend  by  what- 
ever means  the  exigencies  of  theDime  shall  de- 
mand, their  national  and  constitutional  rights  as 
freemen,  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity.” 

July  20  was  the  date  first  fixed  upon  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the 
uprising  of  their  allies  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Commissioner  Thompson,  in  his  first  report  to 
the  Confederate  Cabinet  at  Richmond,  thus  out- 
lined what  was  sought  to  be  accomplished: 
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“Though  intending  this  as  a Western  Confeder- 
acy and  demanding  peace,  if  peace  be  not  granted 
then  it  shall  be  war.  There  are  some  choice  spir- 
its enlisted  in  this  enterprise,  and  what  is  needed 
for  success  is  unflinching  nerve.  For  our  part 
it  is  agreed  that  Captain  T.  Henry  Hines  shall 
command  at  Chicago  and  Captain  John  B.  Cas- 
tleman  at  Rock  Island.  If  a movement  could  be 
made  by  our  troops  into  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  in  the  West. 
The  organized  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  thus  be  employed,  and  this  would  give 
courage  and  hope  to  the  Northwestern  people.” 
Awaiting  patiently  these  military  movements, 
action  was  postponed,  and  on  July  22  the  Ca- 
nadian Commissioner  and  Captains  Hines  and 
Castleman  met  at  St.  Catherines,  Canada,  for 
further  consultation.  Delegates  from  the  “Sons 
of  Liberty”  urged  the  revolt  for  August  22.  All 
parted  with  the  understanding  that  there  would 
be  another  meeting  on  August  7th,  when  dele- 
gates from  the  State  and  county  organizations 
should  be  present.  On  that  date,  accordingly, 
such  a meeting  was  held  at  London,  Canada,  at 
which  August  29,  the  day  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, was  settled  upon  as  the  day  of  action.  It 
was  urged  that  the  immense  and  excited  crowds 
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of  that  occasion  would  prove  a dense  cover  un- 
der which  a large  body  of  Confederates  and 
their  Northern  allies  could  be  concentrated. 

During  the  two  days  preceding  the  Conven- 
tion the  Confederates  detailed  for  leading  the 
dangerous  and  important  service  began  to  ar- 
rive in  Chicago.  They  traveled  in  small  parties, 
and  to  all  appearances  were  in  attendance  to 
participate  in  the  political  proceedings.  By  ar- 
rangements made  in  advance,  most  of  them 
stopped  at  the  Richmond  House.  These  leaders 
were  sixty  in  number,  and  Captain  Hines  in  his 
narrative  gives  thei-r  names.  He  says:  ‘‘The 
men  chosen  for  this  work  were  no  mere  adven- 
turers; they  had  enlistd  in  an  enterprise  where 
they  knew  success  was  doubtful  and  that  failure 
meant  probably  death ; and  these  men  have  since 
shown  by  their  success  in  civil  life  that  they 
were  men  of  no  ordinary  capacity.”  However, 
he  does  not  speak  so  highly  of  the  ‘‘Sons  of 
Liberty.”  “For  notwithstanding,”  he  says,  “that 
Mr.  Vallandigham’s  representatives  were  fur- 
nished means  of  transportation  and  had  ample 
time  to  make  proper  distribution  and  explana- 
tion to  the  more  faithful  and  courageous  county 
commanders  why  the  rank  and  file  should  come 
to  Chicago  and  resist  any  further  attempt  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  * * * it  must 
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be  confessed  that  events  fully  justified  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  principal  agents  employed  were 
lacking  either  in  fidelity  or  courage,  or  both.” 
The  story  of  the  collapse  of  a movement  that 
in  the  secrecy  of  lodges  and  on  paper  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  can  best  be  given  by  Cap- 
tain Hines  himself,  who  could  truly  say,  “All 
of  which  I saw  and  part  of  which  I was.” 

Of  the  prospects  of  success,  he  says:  “Men 
commended  to  us  by  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  necessary  funds  for  perfect- 
ing the  county  organizations;  arms  had  been 
purchased  in  the  North  by  the  aid  of  our  pro- 
fessed friends  in  New  York;  alliances  offensive 
and  defensive  had  been  made  with  peace  or- 
ganizations, and  though  we  were  not  misled  by 
the  sanguine  promises  of  our  friends,  we  were 
confident  that  with  any  sort  of  cooperation  on 
their  part  success  was  reasonably  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  that  always  attends  a great 
political  Convention,  increased  as  we  supposed 
it  would  be  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Administration,  we  felt  that  we  would  be  freer 
to  act  unobserved,  and  that  we  could  move  with 
promptness  and  effect  upon  Camp  Douglas. 
With  nearly  five  thousand  prisoners  there,  and 
over  seven  thousand  at  Springfield,  joined  by 
the  dissatisfied  elements  in  Chicago  and 
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throughout  Illinois,  we  believed  that  at  once  we 
would  have  a formidable  force,  which  might  be 
the  nucleus  for  a much  more  important  move- 
ment. Everything  was  arranged  for  prompt  ac- 
tion, and  for  the  concentration  and  organization 
of  all  these  bodies.  It  was,  as  we  felt,  the  first 
step  that  was  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  se- 
rious. Success  was  only  possible  by  prompt  and 
concerted  action  during  the  Convention.  The 
Confederates  were  ready.” 

Of  the  preparations  for  action,  he  says: 
“Arms  were  ready  and  information  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  our  inten- 
tion. Chicago  was  thronged  with  people  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  And  among  this 
vast  crowd  were  many  of  the  county  officers  of 
the  secret  organization  on  whom  we  relied  for 
resistance.  Most  of  these  present  at  our  Chi- 
cago conference  were  from  Illinois;  men  well 
known  in  their  own  localities,  whose  influence, 
once  they  were  committed  to  our  plans  by  some 
overt  act,  would  be  of  vast  service.  It  was  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  any  undertaking  for  us 
to  know  definitely  what  armed  forces  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Mr.  Vallandigham  could  pro- 
vide. For  this,  a meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  was  held  at  the  room  of  Hines  and 
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Castleman  at  the  Richmond  House  the  night  be- 
fore the  Convention,  August  28,  1864.” 

The  finale  is  thus  described:  “The  evening  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August  came,  but  on  the 
t of  the  timid,  timidity  became  more  appar- 
ent, and  those  who  were  resolute  could  not  show 
the  strength  needed  to  give  confident  hope  of 
success.  The  reinforcements  sent  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  the  Chicago  garrison 
had  been  vastly  exaggerated,  and  seven  thou- 
sand men  was  the  number  rumor  brought  to  the 
ears  of  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty.'  Care  had  been 
taken  to  keep  informed  as  to  what  troops  came 
to  Camp  Douglas,  but  the  statements  made  by 
Hines  and  Castleman  to  the  effect  that  only 
three,  thousand  were  present  did  not  counteract 
the  effect  produced  by  the  rumor  that  the  Fed- 
eral forces  numbered  more  than  double  that 
number.  When,  therefore,  a count  was  taken  of 
the  number  of  the  ‘Sons  of  Liberty’  on  whom 
we  could  rely,  it  seemed  worse  than  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  use  them.  There  were  not  enough  to 
justify  any  movement  which  would  commit  the 
Northwestern  people  to  open  resistance,  and  not 
even  enough  to  secure  the  release  and  control  the 
organization  of  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas 
as  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which  would  give  pos- 
sible relief  to  the  Confederacy.” 
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With  all  hope  of  success  abandoned,  Captain 
Hines  and  Castleman,  together  with  their  asso- 
ciate Confederate  officers,  left  Chicago.  The 
celerity  of  their  departure  was  increased  when 
they  became  aware  of  great  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•During  all  this  time  V allandigham  was 
in  Chicago  as  a delegate  to  the  Convention  from 
the  Third  Congressional  district  of  Ohio.  He 
opposed  the  nomination  of  General  McClellan 
for  the  Presidency  and  was  defeated  for  the  po- 
sition of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiasco  at  Chicago,  it  was 
determined  to  attempt  to  release  the  prisoners 
at  Johnson’s  Island,  in  Sandusky  Bay,  and  at 
Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus.  It  was  a bold 
and  daring  project  and  came  perilously  near  suc- 
ceeding. This  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Charles  H.  Cole,  a Confederate  officer  of  Gen- 
eral Forrest’s  cavalry,  and  Captain  John  Yates 
Beall  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  The  plan  was 
to  capture  the  gunboat  Michigan,  carrying 
eighteen  guns,  the  only  armed  vessel  on  the 
Lakes,  and  thus  give  the  Southern  Confederacy 
practical  supremacy  on  those  waters.  If  this 
was  accomplished  the  cities  in  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
which  were  upon  the  Lakes,  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  and  under  tribute  to  the  Confederates. 
As  a sequence  to  this,  it  was  planned  to  release 
tbe  twortv-six  hundred  Prisoners  at  Johnson’s 
Island,  seize  Sandusky,  and  by  train  pour  these 
forces  into  Columbus  and  release  the  prisoners, 
nearly  five  thousand,  at  Camp  Chase. 

The  whole  plot  was  daring  to  the  point  of 
rashness,  but  the  men  engaged  were  fully  equal 
to  their  task  and  save  for  treachery  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded.  The  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  remarkable  effort  to  consum- 
mate it,  reads  like  a chapter  from  a novel,  and, 
with  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the  “ Andrews 
Raiders,”  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  romances  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Captain  Cole  came  to  Sandusky  in  the  early 
summer  of  1864,  ostensibly  from  Philadelphia, 
as  the  secretary  and  representative  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Oil  Company  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
Plis  genial  bearing  and  gentlemanly  accom- 
plishments soon  won  him  friends.  His  oil  com- 
pany was  successful  and  the  investors  soon  re- 
ceived dividends  which  gave  him  a creditable 
standing  as  a business  man.  He  maintained  a 
respectable  deposit  in  a Sandusky  bank,  and 

while  not  reckless  or  dissipated  he  dispensed  his 
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hospitality  in  a way  consistent  with  a well-bred 
gentleman.  Gradually,  he  attained  a social 
standing  and  in  time  became  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate of  the  officers  of  the  Michigan.  Indeed, 
he  was  a guest  of  the  officers  in  a tour  around 
the  Lakes,  during  which  he  acquired  much 
knowledge,  which  he  reported  to  the  Confed- 
erate Commissioner,  Jacob  Thompson.  Captain 
Cole  in  return  wined  and  dined  the  officers  with 
magnificent  but  not  ostentatious  hospitality. 
Similar  social  relations  were  developed  with  the 
Federal  officers  on  Johnson’s  Island,  and  so  close 
did  they  become  that  Captain  Cole,  in  a sym- 
pathetic way,  was  permitted  to  hold  free  con- 
verse with  the  Confederate  officers  imprisoned 
on  the  island..  In  fact,  his  genial  and  generous 
nature  soon  made  him  a privileged  character  on 
lake  and  land.  These  congenial  associations  he 
did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  He  secured  the 
enlistment  of  ten  Confederates  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Regiment  doing  duty  on  Johnson’s 
Island,  and  two  more  of  his  ‘‘friends”  were 
kindly  taken  care  of  by  being  enlisted  as  sea- 
men on  board  the  Michigan. 

Finally  all  the  plans  had  been  laid,  and  the 
time  arrived  for  action.  In  The  Firelands  Pio- 
neer (New  Series,  Vol.  I,  June,  1S82),  Captain 
Cole  graphically  describes  his  part  in  this  en- 
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terprise.  Of  the  purpose,  he  says:  “Our  plans 
were  finally  matured,  and  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  attack  on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  day 
of  September.  The  intention  was,  the  moment 
tne  Michigan  was  captured  and  the  Confed- 
erate officers  released,  to  cut  all  the  telegraph 
wires  leading  out  of  Sandusky,  seize  a railroad 
train,  run  down  to  Columbus,  assist  in  releas- 
ing the  prisoners  there,  then  run  back  to  San- 
dusky and  establish  temporary  headquarters  of 
the  Confederate  Department  of  the  Northwest. 
General  Trimble  of  Maryland,  who  was  the 
ranking  Confederate  officer  confined  on  John- 
son’s Island,  was  to  be  made  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  I had  in  my  pocket  a commission 
from  the  Confederate  Government,  appointing 
him  to  that  position  the  moment  he  was  released. 
I was  supplied  with  other  commissions  in  blank, 
all  properly  signed  and  attested,  to  give  to  all 
other  men  who  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
Army  for  this  service.  This  was  done  to  make 
them  regular  Confederate  soldiers,  so  that  their 
services  would  be  legitimate  acts  of  warfare  as 
long  as  they  obeyed  orders.” 

A few  days  before  action,  Captain  John  Yates 
Beall  met  Captain  Cole  at  the  West  House  in 
Sandusky,  and  the  details  were  all  gone  over. 
It  was  then  decided  that  Beall,  with  twenty  Con- 
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federates,  should  go  to  Detroit  and  at  that  place 
board  the  passenger  steamer  Philo  Parsons , 
take  possession  of  the  boat,  put  the  passengers 
ashore  at  some  convenient  point,  and  then  steam 
ahead  a.s  if  bound  for  Sandusky.  The  Michigan 
lay  in  the  bay,  and  when  near  her  the  Philo 
Parsons  was  to  run  alongside  and  capture  the 
gunboat.  The  preparation  for  this  capture  and 
the  arrangements  at  the  Sandusky  end  were  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  Captain  Cole,  who  was  to 
send  a messenger  to  Bass  Island  to  notify  Beall 
of  his  progress. 

These  arrangements  were  changed  so  that 
Beall,  on  September  19th,  boarded  the  vessel  at 
Sandwich,  a small  town  on  the  Canadian  side. 
When  Malden,  on  the  same  side,  was  reached 
twenty-five  men  came  aboard;  they  were  dressed 
roughly  in  citizen’s  attire.  The  only  baggage 
of  this  party  was  an  old  trunk,  which,  as  de- 
veloped afterwards,  contained  revolvers  and 
hatchets.  The  Philo  Parsons  proceeded  on  her 
way  to  Sandusky.  She  stopped  at  Kelley’s 
Island  to  unload  freight  and  take  on  passengers, 
and  after  leaving  that  point,  when  about  four 
miles  off  the  Ohio  main  shore,  Beall  and  his  com- 
panions took  possession  of  the  vessel  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederate  States.  They  then  made  for 
Middle  Bass  Island  and  put  the  passengers 
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ashore.  While  the  Philo  Parsons  was  lying  there 
the  Island  Queen , a passenger  boat  plying  be- 
tween the  Islands  and  Sandusky,  same  alongside 
to  land,  when  she  was  immediately  boarded  by 
Beall's  men  and  her  crew  and  passengers  made 
prisoners.  On  board  the  Island  Queen  were 
thirty-five  members  of  Company  K,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirtieth  Regiment,  Ohio  National 
Guard,  who,  having  been  mustered  out,  were  un- 
armed. These,  with  the  passengers,  were  per- 
mitted to  go  ashore.  The  boat  was  then  lashed 
to  the  Philo  Parsons,  which  quickly  got  under 
way  and  stood  out  for  Sandusky.  When  about 
three  miles  out,  the  Island  Queen  was  scuttled 
and  drifted  on  a reef.  Steaming  in  the  direction 
of  Johnson’s  Island,  the  daring  young  Confed- 
erate proceeded  to  carry  out  the  vital  but  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  his  programme.  This 
was  to  lay  within  sight  of  the  Michigan  until  he 
received  the  agreed  signal  from  Captain  Cole, 
and  then  steam  alongside  the  gunboat  and,  with 
his  band,  board  her,  and  thus  open  Ohio  to  Con- 
federate invasion. 

In  the  placid  waters  of  Sandusky  Bay  Beall, 
with  strained  anxiety,  viewed  the  outlines  of  the 
Michigan  in  the  moonlight,  but  there  was  no 
signal  from  Captain  Cole,  whom  he  supposed 
was  aboard  and  in  possession  of  the  gunboat. 
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To  add  to  his  misery,  he  was  confronted  with 
another  and  more  serious  danger.  Out  of  his 
crew  of  twenty,  seventeen  mutinied.  In  a for- 
mal writing,  while  expressing  admiration  for 
their  commander  for  his  skill  and  courage  they 
said:  “But  believing  and  being  well  convinced 

that  the  enemy  is  already  apprised  of  our  ap- 
proach, and  is  so  well  prepared  that  we  cannot 
by  any  possibility  make  it  a success,  and  having 
already  captured  two  boats,  we  respectfully  de- 
cline to  prosecute  it  any  further.”  Left  in  this 
helpless  position,  and  unable  to  enforce  his  or- 
ders, Beall  steamed  for  Sandwich,  where  he  dis- 
charged his  crew  and  destroyed  his  boat. 

While  the  work  allotted  to  Beall  was  being 
carried  out  successfully,  Captain  Cole  was  pre- 
paring to  do  his  share.  This  w^as  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  Michigan , or  at  least  put  her  in 
form  so  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  when 
Beall  lay  to  with  the  Philo  Parsons  to  board. 
Cole  arranged  for  a champagne  supper  on  the 
evening  of  September  20th,  to  be  given  to  the 
officers.  A few  of  Cole’s  friends,  “Sons  of 
Liberty,”  were  also  to  be  present.  At  about  mid- 
night he  expected  the  Philo  Parsons  in  the  bay 
within  hailing  distance.  The  wine,  was  to  be 
drugged  and  by  this  means,  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  officers  would  be  incapable  of  resist- 
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ance.  With  the  assistance  of  his  secret  allies 
aboard  he  expected  to  gain  control  of  the  vessel 
and  notify  Beall  to  finish  the  plot.  The  dinner 
came  off  as  planned , ‘There  was  a sound  of 
revelry  by  night,”  and  joy  was  unconfined.  The 
Captain  saw  as  in  a vision  the  important  con- 
sequences of  his  plans.  But  alas ! for  the  best 
laid  plans  of  men.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
drinking  and  was  just  making  an  excuse  to  go 
on  deck  to  give  the  signal  to  the  Philo  Parsons. 
What  then  happened  let  the  Captain  tell  in  his 
own  words:  “An  officer  from  Johnson’s  Island 

stepped  aboard  the  Michigan,  and,  approaching 
me,  said : ‘Captain  Cole,  you  are  my  prisoner.’ 

“‘Captain  of  what?’  I asxed,  with  a laugh; 
‘certainly  no  man  will  accuse  me  of  being  a sol- 
dier.’ 

“ ‘No,’  replied  the  officer,  whom  1 knew  well, 
‘but  here  is  a telegram  saying  you  are  a Con- 
federate spy,  and  are  in  a conspiracy  to  capture 
Johnson’s  Island.  It  orders  your  arrest.  We 
must  at  least  take  you  into  custody.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  that’s  all  right,’  I answered,  although 
I felt  it  was  all  up  with  us.  A moment  later, 
however,  and  it  would  have  been  all  up  with 
them. 

“ ‘Sergeant,  search  him !’  ordered  the  officer. 

“The  Sergeant  began  his  work,  and  almost 
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the  first  thing  he  found  was  my  commission 
from  the  Confederate  Government.  Of  course, 
that  was  enough.  I was  put  under  arrest  and 
closely  guarded.” 

Captain  Cole  was  taken  to  Johnson’s  Island 
and  was  afterward  removed  to  Fort  Lafayette. 
He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  escape,  but 
finally  was  released  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
February  10,  1866,  at  the  instance  of  Jacob 
Thompson  and  other  Confederate  leaders.  He 
escaped  to  Canada  and  thence  to  Mexico,  where 
he  fought  under  Maximilian.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  Captain  Beall 
was  captured  December  16,  1864,  in  the  New 
York  Central  station  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  was 
tried  by  a court-martial  in  New  York  City,' and 
by  its  sentence  he  was  hung  as  a spy  February 
24,  1865,  on  Governor’s  Island.  In  the  "Trial 
of  John  Yates  Beall  by  a Military  Commission” 
(New  York.  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1865),  may 
be  found  all  the  testimony  relating  to  his  daring 
raid,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of  counsel. 

While  the  stirring  events  that  we  have  been 
recording  were  eventuating,  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  State  were  receiving  decided  atten- 
tion from  its  citizens.  Governor  Brough  and 
his  Administration  were  under  a perfect  storm 
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of  criticism.  He  believed  in  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  power  and  in  assuming  the  fullest  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  In  his  temperament  he  was  naturally 
domineering,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  display 
this  attitude  to  those  with  whom  he  transacted 
business.  It  was  just  the  same  whether  it  was 
President  Licoln  or  the  humblest  captain.  He 
was  in  continual  disputes  with  army  officers. 
He  treated  all  inferior  officers  as  if  they  were 
subordinates  on  his  railroad.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  great  ability  in  comprehending  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour.  He  was  equal  to  all  emer- 
gencies, incorruptibly  honest,  zealous  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  and  Nation  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly the  friend  and  guardian  of  the  private 
soldier.  Most  of  his  quarrels  with  the  officers 
were  in  their  behalf.  For  the  two  years  of  his 
term  he  kept  personal  supervision  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  watched  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
soldiers  by  the  surgeons  and  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission until  his  vigilance  became  to  those  care- 
takers of  the  ill  and  wounded  a nuisance.  He 
possibly  erred  in  a hundred  ways  on  the  side  of 
mercy  and  benevolence,  but  no  man  was  more 
beloved  in  those  day  by  the  private  soldiers  than 
Governor  Brough. 

Defying  all  criticism,  he  kept  steadily  in  view 
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the  position  Ohio  should  maintain  toward  the 
Government  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
supply  troops.  We  have  seen  how  his  influence 
organized  the  Hundred  Days’  men.  He  had 
great  trouble,  however,  in  recruiting.  Opposed 
to  him  was  the  secret  influence  of  the  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  and  similar  organizations.  With  all 
this  Ohio  responded  to  the  President’s  calls  for 
troops  as  they  were  made  in  1864.  Under  the  call 
of  February  1st,  her  quota  was  51,465;  under 
that  of  March  14th,  it  was  20,595;  under  the 
call  of  July  18th  the  quota  was  50,852  and  under 
the  last  call  of  1864,  December  18th,  it  was  26,- 
027,  making  a total  of  all  quotas  of  148,879 
men.  This  demand  of  the  Government  was 
loyally  met,  so  that  up  to  December  3,  1864, 
the  State  of  Ohio  had  furnished  346,326  men  to 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

With  April,  1865,  came  Appomattox,  and 
then  peace,  and  the  greatest  war  of  history  was 
ended. 

A brief  review  of  the  record  of  Ohio  in  this 
most  trying  period  of  the  Nation’s  history  will 
show  the  remarkable  contribution  she  made  in 
patriotism,  blood  and  treasure.  Of  her  troops 
that  she  sent  to  the  field,  11,237  were,  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  and  13,354  died  of  disease. 
The  people  of  Ohio  paid  out  in  money,  accord* 
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in g to  the  Adjutant  General’s  report  for  1866, 
for  local  bounties  during  the  war,  over  $54,- 
000,000,  and  the  State  Government’s  expenses 
amounted  to  over  $11,000,000,  making  the  total 
cxp^iiuilui  cS  ciiarglSible  tu  the  war  atio.  paid  by 
the  state,  and  her  people,  over  $65,000,000. 

There  may  be  added  to  this  the  generous  and 
patriotic  contributions  raised  by  the  various  aid 
societies,  the  true  amount  of  which  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known.  The  most  important  and 
efficient  of  these  were  organized  by  the  women, 
and  they  formed  the  most  effective  source  of 
supplies  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  and  in  the 
hospitals,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  practi- 
cal assistance  to  the  soldiers’  families  at  home. 
It  is  a fact  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  first 
regular  organizations  of  this  kind  formed  in 
the  North  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  was  organ- 
ized at  Cleveland,  April  20,  1861.  The  echoes 
of  the  guns  at  Sumter  had  scarcely  died  away 
before  the  women  of  Ohio  were  thinking  of 
ameliorating  the  hardships  of  the  soldiers  from 
Ohio  who  so  promptly  marched  to  the  front. 
This  organization  alone,  the  “Soldiers’  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Northern  Ohio,”  distributed  a million 
dollars’  worth  of  food  and  clothing,  and  up  to 
November  27,  1867,  it  disbursed  in  cash  $162,- 
956.  A similar  organization  in  Cincinnati  col- 
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lected  and  disbursed  $313,926.  Both  of  these 
heroic  societies  became  branches  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  A popular  method 
of  raising  funds  for  their  purpose  was  through 
f s uUv.’.l.vu  cUxu.  managed  largely  by  the 
women.  In  the  fall  of  1863  the  Cleveland  So- 
ciety cleared  $78,000,  and  the  great  Cincinnati 
Fair  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  reaped  a net 
amount  of  $235,406,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
soldiers  and  their  families.  Similar  organiza- 
tions and  efforts  were  maintained  and  directed 
in  almost  every  city  in  the  State.  Every  church 
and  Sunday-school  was  a willing  channel 
through  which  gifts  from  the  loyal  people  of 
Ohio  found  their  way  to  the  front. 

In  the  roll  of  the  commanders  of  the  Union 
Army,  Ohio  leads  the  states  of  the  Union.  All 
the  great  military  divisions  were  at  one  time  or 
another  led  by  Ohio  generals.  The  following 
remarkable  list  of  general  officers,  with  their 
dates  and  places  of  birth,  can  be  fairly  said  to  be 
Ohio’s  contribution  of  her  military  talent  to  the 
service  of  the  Union.  The  * indicates  a grad- 
uate of  West  Point;  the  f that  the  officer  was 
brevetted  Major  General  for  special  gallant 
services  on  the  battlefield.  In  addition  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
erals of  Ohio  nativity  or  residence. 
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GENERALS 

*Ulysses  S.  Grant,  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April 
27,  1822. 

* William  T.  Sherman,  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Febru- 

ary 8.  1820. 

*Philip  H.  Sheridan,  born  at  Albany,  Mew  York,  March 
6,  1831. 

MAJOR  GENERALS 

*Don  Carlos  Buell,  born  at  Lowell,  Washington  county, 
March  23,  1818. 

*George  Crook,  Montgomery  county,  September  8,  1828. 
"'George  A.  Custer,  Plarrison  county,  December  5,  1839. 
*Quincy  A.  Gilmore,  Lorain  county,  February  28,  1825. 
James  A.  Garheld,  Cuyahoga  county,  November  19, 
1831. 

* James  R.  McPherson,  Clyde,  November  14,  1828. 
*Irvin  McDowell,  Columbus,  October  15,  1818. 
^Alexander  McD.  McCook,  Columbiana  county,  April 

22,  1831. 

* William  S.  Rosecrans,  Kingston,  Delaware  county, 

September  6,  1819. 

* David  S.  Stanley,  Wayne  county,  June  1,  1828. 

Robert  C.  Schenck,  Warren  county,  October  4,  1809. 
Wager  Swayne,  Columbus,  November  10,  1834. 

^Godfrey  Weitzel,  Cincinnati,  November  1,  1835. 

.MAJOR  GENERALS,  RESIDENT  IN  OHIO  BUT  BORN 
ELSEWHERE 

Jacob  D.  Cox,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  October  27, 
1828. 

*William  B.  Hazen,  Vermont,  September  27,  1830. 
Mortimer  D.  Leggett,  New  York,  April  19,  1831. 
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*George  B.  McClellan,  Pennsylvania,  December  3,  1826. 
*0.  M.  Mitchel,  Kentucky,  August  28,  1810. 

James  B.  Steedman,  Pennsylvania,  July  30,  1818. 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF  OHIO  BIRTH 

* William  T.  H.  Brooks,  born  at  New  Lisbon,  January 
28,  1821. 

*William  W.  Burns,  Coshocton,  September  3,  1825. 
fHenry  B.  Banning,  Knox  county,  November  10,  1834. 
*C.  P.  Buckingham,  Zanesville,  March  14,  1808. 

John  Beatty,  Sandusky,  December  16,  1828. 

Joel  A.  Dewey,  Ashtabula,  September  20,  1840. 
fThomas  Ewing,  Lancaster,  August  7,  1829. 
fHugh  B.  Ewing,  Lancaster,  October  31,  1826. 

*James  W.  Forsyth,  Ohio,  August  26,  1836. 
t*Robert  S.  Granger,  Zanesville,  May  21,  1816. 
f*Kenner  Garrard,  Cincinnati,  1830. 

T*CharIes  Griffin,  Licking  county,  1827. 
fRutherford  B.  Hayes,  Delaware,  October  14,  1822. 
fj.  Warren  Keifer,  Clark  county,  January  30,  1836. 
William  H.  Little,  Cincinnati,  November  2,  1826. 
*John  S.  Mason,  Steubenville,  August  21,  1824. 
Robert  L.  McCook,  New  Lisbon,  December  28,  1827. 
Daniel  McCook,  Carrollton,  July  22,  1834. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  Piqua,  November  6,  1838. 
Nathaniel  C.  McLean,  Warren  county.  February 
2,  1815. 

tEmerson  Opdycke,  Trumbull  county,  January  7,  1830. 
Benjamin  F.  Potts.  Carroll  county,  January  29,  1836. 
A.  Sanders  Piatt,  Cincinnati,  May  2,  1821. 
fjamcs  S.  Robinson,  Mansfield,  October  11,  1828. 
fBenjamin  P.  Runkle,  West  Liberty,  September  3,  1836. 
J.  W.  Reilly,  Akron,  May  21,  1828. 
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WVilliam  Soov  Smith,  Pickaway  county,  July  22,  1830. 
*J oshua  W.  Sill,  Chiilicothe,  December  5,  1831. 

John  P.  Slough,  Cincinnati,  1829. 

Ferdinand  Van  Derveer,  Butler  county,  February  27, 

1823. 

f*Charle$  B.  Wood'.  Licking'  county, 
f Willard  Warner,  Granville,  September  4,  1826. 
fWilliam  B.  Woods,  Licking  county, 
f Charles  C.  Walcutt,  Columbus,  February  12,  1838. 
Ivl.  S.  Wade,  Cincinnati,  December  2,  1802. 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS,  RESIDENT  IN  OHIO  BUT  BORN 
ELSEWHERE. 

*Jacob  Ammen,  born  in  Virginia,  January  7,  1808. 
f Samuel  Beatty,  Pennsylvania,  September  16,  1820. 
f*B.  W.  Brice,  Virginia,  1809. 

Ralph  B.  Bucklancl,  Massachusetts,  January -20,  1812. 
H.  B.  Carrington,  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  March  2, 

1824. 

George  P.  Este,  New  Hampshire,  April  30,  1830. 
f Manning.  F.  Force,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  17, 
1824. 

fjohn  W.  Fuller,  England,  July,  1827. 

fCharles  W.  Hill,  Vermont. 

fAugust  V.  Kautz,  Germany,  January  5,  1828. 

George  W.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Powell,  South  Wales,  May  10,  1835. 

*E.  P.  Scammon,  Maine,  December  27,  1816. 

Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  Massachusetts,  1821. 
fjohn  W.  Sprague,  New  York,  April  4,  1827. 
fErastus  B.  Tyler,  New  York. 
f*John  C.  Tidball,  Virginia. 
fAugust  Willich,  Prussia,  1810. 
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In  the  civil  service  connected  with  the  war, 
Ohio  was  equally  conspicuous  and  helpful  to  the 
Nation.  She  furnished  to  the  Cabinet  of  Lin- 
coln the  head  of  the  War  Department  in  the  per- 
son of 'Edwin  M.  Stanton,  whose  stern  and  vig- 
orous methods  won  for  him  the  reputation  and 
the  corresponding  unpopularity  of  being  the 
greatest  executive  of  that  period.  One  of 
Ohio’s  Governors,  Salmon  P.  Chase  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  successfully  ad- 
ministered the  financial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when  finance  became  one  of  the  arts  of 
war.  In  the  Senate  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and 
John  Sherman  were  respectively  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Wade  was  the 
leader  for  the  Administration,  and  his  cour- 
ageous and  unfaltering  services  furnished 
strength  to  President  Lincoln  in  all  his  war  poli- 
cies. Sherman  carried  into  legislation  the  ideas 
and  financial  policies  of  Secretary  Chase.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  of  Dayton,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Military  Committee.  It  would  require  a volume 
of  itself  to  record  the  patriotism  and  labors  of 
these  statesmen  in  the  trying  days  of  the  war, 
but  a mere  reference  here  will  have  to  suffice. 
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When  peace  came,  the  great  State,  which  sent 
into  the  field  an  army  of  her  sons  equal  to  the 
war  footing -of  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  re- 
ceived them  within  her  borders  as  civilians  to 
become  n<rnin  workers  in  the  shops,  the  count- 
ing-rooms, and  on  the  farms.  With  a renewed 
civil  life  came  prosperity  unbounded  to  the 
State,  and  with  pride  in  her  past  and  hope  in 
her  resources  Ohio  marched  forward  to  a rel- 
atively quiet  and  uneventful  future. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 


\HE  Administration  of  President  Me- 


in the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  since  February, 
1895,  a war  for  independence  had  been  raging. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  both  the 
great  parties  of  the  United  States  had  incorpo- 
rated in  their  platforms  expressions  favorable 
to  the  Cuban  cause,  with  intimations  of  inde- 
pendence as  the  logical  conclusion.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  policy  of  President  Cleveland  to 
force  a critical  issue  with  Spain.  Events  at  that 
time  had  not  matured,  and  the  commitment  of 
our  Government  to  so  grave  a responsibility  by 
an  Administration  soon  to  expire  was  not  ex- 
pedient. Nevertheless  efforts  had  been  initiated 
to  procure  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the  con- 
test through  the  mediation  of  the  United  States, 
with  a view  to  self-government  by  Cuba  under 
Spanish  sovereignty.  But  these  offers  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  been  vigorously  repelled  by 
the  Spanish  government,  which  insisted  that 


Kinley  was  from  the  beginning  very 
seriously  concerned  with  the  situation 
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there  could  be  no  accommodation  of  the  matter 
other  than  the  unconditional  submission  of  the 


insurgents. 

The  probable  program  of  the  new  Adminis- 


v/ ell  indicated 


te  decisive  dec- 


laration of  the  platform  on  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley was  elected:  “The  government  of  Spain, 

having  lost  control  of  Cuba  and  being  unable  to 
protect  the  property  or  lives  of  resident  Ameri- 
can citizens,  or  to  comply  with  its  treaty  obli- 
gations, we  believe  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  actively  use  its  influence 
and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Island/'  This  proved  indeed 
the  literal  definition  of  our  governmental  atti- 
tude and  policy  respecting  Cuba  from  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  un- 
til exercise  of  mere  “good  offices"  was  super- 
seded by  armed  intervention. 

The  first  disclosure  of  the  intended  course  of 
the  United  States  was  made  in  September,  1897, 
when  the  newly  appointed  American  minister  to 
Spain,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  arrived 
in  Madrid  and  presented  a diplomatic  note 
which  very  politely  but  expressly  signified  de- 
termination to  have  permanent  peace  in  Cuba, 
but  refrained  from  stipulating  the  specific  reme- 
dies. From  this  and  subsequent  communica- 
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lions  there  resulted  certain  seeming  concessions 
to  American  opinion  and  demand— notably  the 
recall  of  Governor  General  Weyler,  whose  “re- 
concentration” system  and  generally  inhumane 
uicasiues  xiad  evened  profound  indignation;  the 
recall  of  the  Spanish  minister  to  Washington, 
de  Lome,  for  a published  letter  criticizing 
President  McKinley;  and  finally,  the  institution 
of  a so-styled  autonomous  government  in  Cuba. 
This,  however,  was  a pure  makeshift,  with  no 
real  cooperation  from  the  native  population. 

The  destruction  by  explosion  (since  shown  to 
have  been  due  to  an  external  agency)  of  the 
United  States  battleship  “Maine”  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  February  15,  1898,  greatly  intensi- 
fied popular  feeling.  Meantime  the  situation  in 
Cuba  had  in  no  manner  improved,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  hostility  of  the  Island  to  the 
mother  country  was  irreconcilable,  and  Spain 
on  her  part  was  as  obstinate  and  resolute  as 
ever  in  refusing  to  consider  any  other  solution 
than  the  abject  submission  of  the  Cubans. 

The  final  developments  date  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s special  message  to  Congress,  April  11, 
1898,  a state  paper  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
interest.  After  reciting  the  history  of  the 
Cuban  situation,  reviewing  its  important  fea- 
tures, and  commenting  on  the  different  solutions 
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proposed,  Mr.  McKinley  committed  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress,  requesting  . authorization 
and  empowerment  “to  secure  a full  and  final 
termination  of  hostilities  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba  to  secure 
in  the  Island  the  establishment  of  a stable  gov- 
ernment, capable  of  maintaining  order  and  ob- 
serving' its  international  obligations,  insuring 
peace  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  purposes.”  Resolutions  were  accord- 
ingly passed,  April  18th,  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  giving  the  President  the 
desired  authority  and  power.  This  resolution 
received  executive  approval  April  20th  and  on 
that  day  the  Spanish-American  War  officially 
began,  though  there  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  hostilities. 

A proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President 
April  23d,  for  volunteers  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  125,000,  to  be  apportioned  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable among  the  states  and  territories  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  to  serve  for  two  years 
unless  sooner  discharged.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  a call  on  the  25th  of  May  for  volun- 
teers to  fill  companies  in  the  field  to  the  maxi- 
mum strength  under  the  law.  National  camps 
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for  the  reception  and  drill  of  the  soldiers  were 
established  at  Chickamauga  Park  (Camp 
Thomas) ; Tampa,  Florida;  Jacksonville,  Florida 
( C?mr»  Cuba  1 dbr^)  * Dun  Landing,  near  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  (Camp  Alger);  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania  (Camp  Meade) ; Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama (Camp  Wheeler);  Lexington,  Kentucky 
(Camp  Hamilton) ; Knoxville,  Tennessee 
(Camp  Poland) ; and  other  places. 

Ohio’s  part  in  the  war  was  characterized  by 
great  promptitude  in  the  organization  and  dis- 
patch of  her  quota  and  marked  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  those  responsibly  concerned.  There  was 
also  apparent  a superiority  of  discipline  and  gen- 
eral fitness  in  the  men  together  with  a prevailing 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  throughout  the 
State.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  first 
presidential  call,  April  25,  Governor  Asa  S. 
Bushnell  issued  orders  for  the  mobilization  of 
the  various  military  organizations,  and  these 
were  soon  assembled  at  a specially  improvised 
rendezvous  which  was  christened  “Camp 
Bushnell,”  near  Columbus.  The  command  de- 
volved upon  Major  General  Henry  A.  Axline, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  the  office  of  Adjutant 
General. 

“So  expeditious  was  the  work  of  getting 
Ohio’s  quota  ready  for  service,”  says  Governor 
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Born  in  Rome,  New  York,  September  16,  1834,  and  came 
to  Ohio  in  1S45;  received  a common  school  education  and 
engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  Springfield,  where  he  be- 
came a highly  successful  manufacturer;  during  the  Civil 
War  commanded  a company  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty* 
Second  Volunteer  Infantry;  Governor  of  Ohio,  1S96-1900;  died 
January  15,  1904. 
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Bushneli  in  his  annual  message  of  1900,  "that 
but  a comparatively  short  time  elapsed  in  camp 
life  at  the  rendezvous.  The  entire  mustering 
was  completed  in  eight  days.  Ohio  was  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  put  a volunteer  regiment 
in  the  field.  The  First  Ohio  Cavalry  was  the 
first  organization  to  leave  the  rendezvous,  it 
proceeding  on  the  14th  of  May,  1898,  to  Camp 
George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  Geor- 
gia. It  was  followed  by  the  Fourth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  formerly  the  Fourteenth  Ohio 
National  Guard,  on  the  same  day.  These  or- 
ganizations were  the  pioneers  of  the  great  vol- 
unteer army  of  the  country  to  appear  for  duty 
at  a general  rendezvous  designated  by  the  War 
Department.” 

Referring  to  the  popular  spirit  in  support  of 
the  war,  the  Governor  says  the  whole  experience 
"furnished  a grand  exhibition  of  the  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  strength  of  our  people/’ 
"Those  who  were  physically  disqualified  for  ser- 
vice went  home  with  regret.  Those  who  could 
not  get  in  under  the  first  call  by  reason  of  the 
limitation  of  numbers  were  not  content,  but 
tried  in  every  conceivable  way  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  volunteer  army.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  recruits.  As  a general  proposition  it 
may  be  said  that  Ohio  could  have  furnished 
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many  times  the  number  it  did.  * * * Ap- 

plicants and  applications  for  military  service 
were  received  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands, 
the  women  who  desired  to  go  to  the  front  as 
nurses  being  as  marked  in  their  insistence  of 
patriotic  endeavor  as  the  men.” 

On  March  31,  1898,  the  consolidated  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  was  501  officers 
and  6,361  enlisted  men,  these  figures  including 
all  the  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  batta- 
lion of  infantry,  eight  batteries  of  artillery,  one 
troop  of  cavalry  and  the  naval  brigade.  This 
entire  force  (excepting  eliminations  for  physi- 
cal reasons,  etc.)  was  incorporated  into  the  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Army  and  was  much  enlarged 
by  necessary  increases  to  meet  the  prescribed 
numerical  standard  for  the  component  organi- 
zations. Under  the  first  call  Ohio  furnished  428 
officers  and  8,052  enlisted  men,  under  the  sec- 
ond call  73  officers  and  6,801  enlisted  men,  mak- 
ing a total  of  15,354. 

Owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  war  and  the  great 
excess  of  volunteer  forces  above  the  nation’s 
requirements,  only  three  of  the  Ohio  regiments 
saw  service  in  a foreign  land.  The  Fourth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Alonzo 
B.  Coit,  received  its  baptism  of  fire  at  the  Bar- 
rio Las  Palmas,  near  Guayama  in  Port  Rico. 
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Five  of  the  command  were  wounded.  The 
whole  division  under  General  Brooks  then  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Spanish  position  at  Cayey. 
Just  as  a battery  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  under 
Captain  R.  H.  Anderson  of  Ohio,  had  opened 
fire,  a mounted  orderly  brought  a dispatch  an- 
nouncing the  peace  protocol. 

The  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  V.  McMaken,  was 
dispatched  to  the  district  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba, 
arriving  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  The 
Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Curtis  V.  Hard,  reached  Santiago  just  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  siege,  subsequently  perform- 
ing duty  at  various  places  in  eastern  Cuba  until 
its  return  to  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  in  a 
greatly  enfeebled  condition  owing  to  disease. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  in  Ohio  volunteer 
organizations,  as  reported  in  Governor  Bush- 
nell’s  message  of  1900,  was  seven  officers  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  enlisted  men. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  a million  dollars  for  the  war, 
but  the  total  outlay  was  only  $472,361.56,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $411,124.18, 
charged  to  the  United  States  Government. 
“After  receiving  from  the  Government  proper 
return  of  quartermasters’  stores  taken  during 
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the  war,”  said  Governor  Bushnell,  “Ohio  will 
practically  have  expended  no. money  for  military 
purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  warrantable  to  declare 
that  the  State  will  be  a gainer.” 

When  Ohio’s  war  accounts  were  audited  at 
Washington  it  was  remarked  with  some  curiosity 
that  the  prices  charged  for  many  articles  of  equip- 
ment were  singularly  low  when  compared  with 
those  paid  by  other  states  and  even  bv  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  explained  by  the  exceptional 
preparedness  of  Ohio  for  the  situation.  Some 
time  before  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
the  authorities  of  Ohio,  convinced  that  the  drift 
was  toward  war,  decided  to  put  its  military  es- 
tablishment upon  such  a footing  as  would  meet 
any  emergency,  and  Adjutant  General  Axline, 
being  aforetime  in  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  normal  prevailing 
prices  of  times  of  peace.  This  anticipatory  meas- 
ure was  of  course  without  legislative  authority 
or  appropriation.  It  was  purely  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  executive  power ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
record  that  Governor  Bushnell  in  this  action 
gave  his  personal  guarantee  for  the  discharge 
of  all  financial  obligations  in  connection  with  the 
timely  purchases. 

As  no  comprehensive  account  has  been  pub- 
lished of  Ohio’s  part  in  the  Spanish- American 
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war,  it  is  fitting  here  to  embody  a summary  of 
the  more  noteworthy  details  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipating volunteer  organizations,  from  data 
supplied  by  the  Government  and  state  officials. 
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x ii  St  vjiiio  v Giumcer  inianiry;  xicauquar- 
ters  at  Cincinnati.  Organized  as  First  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guard,  June  21,  1875;  as 
First  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  April 
25,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain,  May 
6,  1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  fifty  officers,  one 
thousand,,  three  hundred  and  two  enlisted  men. 
Commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  G.  Hunt  during 
war  operations.  Stationed  during  war:  (1) 

Chickamauga,  Go.;  (2)  Tampa,  Fla.;  (3)  Fer- 
nandina,  Fla.;  (4)  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Casualties 
during  campaign,  death  of  ten  men.  Mustered 
out  at  Cincinnati,  October  25,  1898. 

Second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 
ters at  Cincinnati.  Organized  as  Second  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guard,  July  1,  1879;  as 
Second  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
April  25,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain, 
May  10,  1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  fifty  offi- 
cers, one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
enlisted  men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Julius  A. 
Kuert  during  war  operations.  Stationed  during 
war:  (1)  Chickamauga,  Ga. ; (2)  Knoxville, 

Tenn.;  (3)  Macon,  Ga.  Casualties  during  cam- 
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paign,  death  of  fourteen  men.  Mustered  out  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  February  10,  1899. 

Third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 

ters at  Springfield.  Organized  as  Third  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guard,  July  21,  1875;  as 
Third  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  April 
26,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain,  May 
10,  1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  forty-two  offi- 
cers, one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
enlisted  men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Charles 
Anthony  during  war  operations.  Stationed  dur- 
ing war:  (1)  Tampa,  Fla.;  (2)  Fernaridina, 

t Fla.;  (3)  Huntsville,  Ala.  Casualties  during 
campaign,  death  of  two  officers  and  eight  men. 
Mustered  out  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  16, 
1898. 

Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 
ters at  Columbus.  Organized  as  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard,  October  20, 
1877;  as  Fourth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, April  25,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war 
with  Spain,  May  9,  1898.  Strength  for  the 
war,  forty-nine  officers,  one  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  enlisted  men.  Commanded  by 
Colonel  Alonzo  B.  Coit.  during  war  operations. 
Stationed  during  war : ( 1 ) Chickamauga,  Ga. ; 

(2)  Porto  Rico.  This  regiment  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Porto  Rico  and  engaged  in  skirmish- 
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ing  when  advancing  from  Guayama.  Casualties 
during  campaign,  death  of  twenty-six  men. 
Mustered  out  at  Columbus,  January  20,  1899. 

Fifth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 

ters at  Cleveland.  Organized  as  Fifth  Regiment, 
Ohio  National  Guard,  June  16,  1884;  as  Fifth 
Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  April  26, 
1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain,  May  11, 
1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  forty-eight  officers, 
one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  two  enlisted 
men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Courtland  L.  Ken- 
nan  during  war  operations.  Stationed  during 
war:  (1)  Tampa,  Fla.;  (2)  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Casualties  during  campaign,  death  of  twenty 
men.  Mustered  out  at  Cleveland,  November  5, 
1898. 

Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 

ters at  Toledo.  Organized  as  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guard,  September  14,  1877; 
as  Sixth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
April  25,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain, 
May  12,  1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  forty-nine 
officers,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  enlisted  men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam V.  McMaken  during  war  operations.  Sta- 
tioned during  war:  (1)  Chickamauga,  Ga. ; (2) 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ; (3)  Charleston,  S.  C. ; (4) 
Cuba.  Casualties  during  campaign,  death  of 
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twenty-one  men.  Mustered  out  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
May  24,  1899. 

Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Head- 

quarters at  Chillicothe.  Organized  as  Seven- 
teen ih  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guard,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1877;  as  Seventh  Regiment,  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  April  26,  1898.  Mustered  in  for 
war  with  Spain,  May  13,  1898.  Strength  for 
the  war,  forty-nine  officers,  one  thousand-three 
hundred  and  four  enlisted  men.  Commanded  by 
Colonel  Arthur  L.  Hamilton  during  war  opera- 
tions. Stationed  during  war : ( 1 ) Camp  Alger, 
Va. ; (2)  Camp  Meade,  Pa.;  (3)  Camp  Bushnell, 
O.  Casualties  during  campaign,  death  of  one 
officer  and  seven  men.  Mustered  out  at  Colum- 
bus, November  6,  1898. 

Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Headquar- 
ters at  Wooster.  Organized  as  Eighth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  National  Guard,  February  21,  1877; 
as  Eight  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
April  26,  1898.  Mustered  in  for  war  with  Spain, 
May  13,  1898.  Strength  for  the  war,  forty-nine 
officers,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  enlisted  men.  Commanded  by  Colonel  Cur- 
tis V.  Hard  during  war  operations.  Stationed 
during  war:  (1)  Camp  Alger,  Va. ; (2)  Cuba; 

(3)  Montank  Point,  Long  Island.  Casualties 
during  campaign,  death  of  four  officers  and 
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sixty-eight  men.  Mustered  out  at  Wooster, 
November  21,  1898. 

Ninth  Battalion,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
(Colored):  Headquarters  at  Columbus.  Or- 

ganized as  Ninth  Battalion,  Ohio  National 
Guard,  July  18,  1881;  as  Ninth  Battalion,  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  April  25,  1898.  Mustered 
in  for  war  with  Spain,  May  14,  1898.  Strength 
for  the  war,  sixteen  officers,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one  enlisted  men.  Commanded  by  Major 
Charles  Young  during  war  operations.  Sta- 
tioned during  war:  (1)  Camp  Alger,  Va. ; (2) 

Camp  Meade,  Pa.;  (.3)  Camp  Marion,  S.  C. 
Casualties  during  campaign,  death  of  five  men. 
Mustered  out  at  Camp  Marion,  S.  C,  January 
28,  1899. 

Tenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry:  Organized 

June  25,  1898.  Strength  for  war  with  Spain, 
forty-six  officers,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  enlisted  men.  Mustered  into  service,  July 
7,  1898.  Commanded  during  war  operations  by 
Colonel  Henry  A.  Axline,  who  resigned  as  Ad- 
jutant General,  being  succeeded  by  Herbert  P». 
Kingsley;  after  the  mustering  out  of  the  regi- 
ment, Colonel  Axline  resumed  the  duties  •.] 
Adjutant  General.  Stationed  during  war:  • (I  ) 
Camp  Meade,  Pa.;  (2)  Camp  Mackenzie,  Ga. 
Casualties  during  campaign,  death  of  twenty- 
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three  men.  Mustered  out  at  Augusta,  Ga,, 
March  23,  1899. 

First  Ohio  Volunteer  Cavalry:  This  regiment 
was  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  26,  189& 
xviuotCi cu.  into  tne  Oimeci  states  volunteer  ser- 


vice, May  9,  1898,  with  the  exception  of  Troop 
G,  which  was  mustered  in  May  11,  1898.  It  was 
composed  of  troops  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  as  follows:  Troop  A,  Cleve- 
land; Troop  B,  Cleveland;  Troop  C,  Cleveland; 
Troop  D,  Columbus;  Troop  E,  Toledo;  Troop  F, 
Dayton;  Troop  G,  Marysville;  Troop  H,  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  regiment  left  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  14, 
1898,  arriving  at  Camp  Thomas,  Chickamauga 
Park,  Ga.,  May  15,  1898.  Left  Camp  Thomas, 
July  13,  1898,  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Tampa, 
Fla.,  July  15,  1898.  Left  Lakeland,  Fla.,  arriv- 
ing at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  August  22,  1898.  Left 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  September  13,  1898  for  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Furloughed  thirty  days,  Troops  A, 
B.  and  C,  mustered  out  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
October  22,  1898.  Troop  H mustered  out  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  October  24,  1898.  Troops  D,  E, 
F,  and  G,  mustered  out  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1898. 

First  Ohio  Volunteer  Light  Artillery:  This 

battalion  was  organized  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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April  26,  1898,  Mustered  into  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Service,  May  11,  1898.  The  four  bat-  • 
teries  were  from  the  different  parts  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  as  follows:  Battery  A,  Cleveland;  Bat- 
tery C,  Zanesville;  Battery  G,  Newark;  Battery 
H.  Columbus.  Left  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  16, 
1898,  arriving*  at  Camp  Thomas,  Chickarnauga 
Park,  Ga..  May  18,  1898.  Left  Camp  Thomas, 
September  5,  1898,  arriving  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
September  6,  1898.  Headquarters  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  Service,  October  21,  1898, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Batteries  on  October 
23,  1898,  by  Lieut.  C.  D.  Roberts,  2nd  Lieut. 
17th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

From  this  record  it  will  be  seen  that  Ohio, 
maintained  the  same  fidelity  to  the  Nation  that 
she  had  established  in  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War.  And  in  those, 
her  citizen  soldiers  volunteered  beyond  all  re- 
quirements to  enter  the  service  of  their  country. 

In  the  regular  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Ohio  was  also  creditably  represented. 
Among  the  general  officers  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  were  Ohio  men,  or  of  Ohio  na- 
tivity, were  Generals  Joseph  Warren  Keifer, 
Henry  W.  Lawton,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  Thomas 
McArthur  Anderson,  George  A.  Garretson  and 
Oswald  A.  Ernst.  General  Keifer,  who  had  won 

is 
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a major  general’s  commission  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  given  the  same  rank,  and  as  such  he  com- 
manded a division  near  Havana  after  the  proto- 
col and  led  the  United  States  troops  when  they 
irnrched  Into  and  took  nosseraiori  of  the  citv  of 


Havana  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Spanish 
army  on  January  1,  1899. 

General  Lawton  was  one  of  the  heroic  figures 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  Philip- 
pine War.  Born  in  Manhattan,  Lucas  county, 
Ohio,  March  17,  1843,  he  served  with  credit  in 
the  Civil  War  and  afterward  entered  the  regular 


army.  He  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General 
in  May,  1898,  commanding  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  Cuba,  and  won  the 
first  battle  of  the  war  at  El  Caney.  He  was 
promoted  to  Major  General  and  was  in  command 
at  Santiago  after  the  surrender.  In  December, 
1898,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a corps 
in  the  Philippines,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  until  killed  in  a battle  at  San 
Mateo,  Luzon,  December  19,  1899.  The  sum  of 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  popu- 
lar subscription  and  presented  to  his  widow. 

General  Chaffee  led  a brigade  in  the  Santiago 
campaign  and  was  promoted  to  Major  General 
of  Volunteers.  His  subsquent  career  was  highly 
distinguished.  It  was  he  who  had  command  of 
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the  American  contingent  in  the  celebrated  march 
to  relieve  the  legations  at  Pekin,  China,  during 
the  Boxer  uprising.  He  rose  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  being 
retired  at  his  own  request  in  1906  after  forty 
years  of  service. 

General  Anderson  commanded  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  the  Philippine  Islands,  occupied 
Cavite  June  30,  1898,  directed  the  land  attack 
on  Manila,  and  was  commander  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  in  the  battles 
of  Santana,  San  Pedro,  and  Passe  Guadalupe  in 
1899,  all  of  these  engagements  being  with  insur- 
rectionists. General  Garretson  had  command  of 
a b.  igade  in  the  operations  of  Santiago  and  in 
Porto  Rico.  General  Ernst  was  a Brigade  Com- 
mander in  Porto  Rico.  Major  General  James 
Franklin  Wade,  a son  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Cuban  Evacuation  Com- 
mission in  1898,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
military  command.  William  Howard  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  made  the  first  civil  Governor  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity from  July,  1901,  to  February,  1904. 

The  following  Ohioans  were  appointed  Briga- 
dier Generals  of  Volunteers  for  efficient  services 
in  the  Spanish-American  and  Philippine  wars: 
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William  Sinclair,  Michael  V.  Sheridan  (brother 
of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan),  Gilbert  S.  Car- 
penter, Jacob  H.  Smith,  Charles  C.  Hood,  An- 
drew S.  Burt,  Henry  B.  Freeman,  George  M. 
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Charles  W.  Miner  and  Frederick  Funston,  the 
captor  of  Aguinaldo.  Of  all  the  Ohio  generals 
mentioned  only  three  were  West  Point  graduates. 

The  administrative  direction  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  to  a remarkable  degree 
shared  by  Ohioans.  First  among  all  others  were 
President  William  McKinley  and  his  first  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Sherman.  Secretary  Sher- 
man conducted  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  proceedings  up  to  the  beginning  of  hostil- 
ities, wnen  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  on 
April  25,  1898,  by  William  R.  Day,  formerly 
assistant  Secretary  of  State  — also  an  Ohio 
man.  Mr.  Day  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department  throughout  the  War,  nego- 
tiated and  was  the  signatory  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  the  peace  protocol  dated  Au- 
gust 12th,  and  was  the  first  of  the  five  American 
Peace  Commissioners  who  met  in  Paris  and  ne- 
gotiated and  signed  the  treaty  — one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  this  historical  transaction  being 
Whitelaw  Reid,  a native  and  former  citizen  of 
Ohio.  The  place  of  Mr.  Day  at  the  head  of  the 
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State  Department  was  taken  September  30th  by 
John  Hay,  for  some  years  a citizen  of  Ohio,  who 
as  minister  to  England  before  and  during  the 
- Spanish-American  conflict  had  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  our  country’s  interests 
abroad.  President  McKinley’s  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Russell  A.  Alger,  was  of  Ohio 
birth.  The  man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  credit 
is  to  be  given  for  perfecting,  organizing  and 
equipping  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces  for 
field  service,  was  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  Henry  C.  Corbin,  who  was  also  a citizen 
of  Ohio. 

In  the  Senate  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  debates  growing  out  of  the  war  was  Senator 
Joseph  B.  Foraker.  His  rank  as  the  first  consti- 
tutional lawyer  of  that  body  was  undisputed,  and 
his  discussions  of  the  questions  and  policies  per- 
taining to  our  new  possessions  practically  guided 
the  party  in  power.  PI  is  speech  urging  the  rec- 
ognition of  Cuban  independence  did  much  to 
bring  about  that  event.  In  his  defense  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley’s  Philippine  policy  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  spokesman  of  the  administration. 
When  the  President  by  message  urged  Congress 
to  abolish  all  customs  tariff  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico,  Senator  Foraker  in  re- 
sponse introduced  a bill  for  free  trade  with  that 
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island,  making  its  inhabitants  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  a representative  in  Congress. 
The  bill  was  bitterly  opposed  by  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  sugar  trade,  but  Senator  Foraker’s 
argument  on  its  constitutionality  convinced  Con- 
gress that  Porto  Rico  was  neither  a state  nor  a 
territory,  but  a dependency,  and  that  Congress 
had  a right  to  legislate  concerning  it.  The  force 
of  Senator  Foraker’s  constitutional  argument 
was  afterward  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Dooley  vs.  the  United  States  (183 
U.  S.  Reports,  p.  151).  In  this  case  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Foraker  Act  was  constitutional 
and  that  duties  levied  on  goods  from  the  United 
States  to  Porto  Rico  were  illegal  and  should  be 
refunded.  The  Court  also  held  that  Porto  Rico 
is  not  an  integral  part,  but  a possession,  of  the 
United  States. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  brief,  was  very 
decisive  in  its  results.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  United  States  became  a potent  factor 
in  the  inter-relationship  of  nations,  acquiring 
thereby  new  powers  and  greater  responsibilities. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  the  things  that  brought 
this  about  Ohio  was  conspicuous  by  its  patriotic 
actions  in  all  the  branches  of  our  National 
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